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Terms  of  Sale  and  Grading 


1.  An  order  blank  has  been  provided  tor  your  con¬ 
venience  Enclose  your  remittance  or  use  Master- 
Card.  Visa,  or  American  Express  (send  all  the 
information  in  raised  print  on  your  card,  and  be  sure 
to  sign  your  order).  Please  list  alternate  choices  if 
possible  (these  will  only  be  used  if  your  first  choice 
has  been  sold  earlier).  If  you  are  ordering  for  a  type 
set,  just  put  "same  type"  for  your  second  choice. 
We  will  then  send  a  coin  of  the  same  design  type 
and  of  equal  or  higher  grade  and  value  if  your  first 
choice  has  been  sold.  Please  add  $3  postage  and 
handling  for  all  orders  under  $200.  Orders  will  be 
sent  insured,  either  through  our  private  carrier  or 
the  United  States  Post  Office. 

2.  Any  item  can  be  reserved  by  telephone  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  9:00  a.m.  to  noon  and  1:00  p.m. 
to  5:00  p.m.  Call  our  Order  Department  at  (603) 
569-5095. 

3.  GUARANTEE:  Any  item  not  satisfactory  for  any 
reason,  including  grading,  may  be  returned  within 
30  days  of  receipt.  Exception:  All  items  are 
guaranteed  authentic  forever.  (Please  note  our  sep¬ 
arate  guarantee  for  bullion  coins  under  the  next 
number.)  Another  exception:  Coins  sent  in  sealed 
PCGS  holders  must  be  returned  untampered  with 
and  in  the  same  sealed  holders  for  the  guarantee 
to  be  effective.  Grading  is  a  subjective  description 
that  represents  the  opinion  of  the  cataloguer  as  to 
the  state  of  preservation  of  a  particular  item.  All  such 
terms,  including  adjectival  and  numerical  descrip¬ 
tions  of  coins  and  paper  money,  are  the  opinion 
of  the  cataloguer  and  are  not  an  attribution.  No  war¬ 
ranty,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  is  made  with 


respect  to  such  adjectival  or  numerical  descriptions 
which  can  and  do  vary  among  experts.  Further,  the 
interpretation  of  various  published  standards  has 
changed  over  a  period  of  time.  However,  it  has  been 
our  experience  (dating  to  1953)  that  our  conser¬ 
vative  grading  and  reasonable  prices  have  pleased 
countless  thousands  of  discriminating  numismatists. 
In  the  process  we  have  built  what  is  probably  the 
most  successful  rare  coin  dealership  in  the  world 
today. 

4.  Bullion-type  coins.  To  buy  or  sell  bullion  coins, 
telephone  our  Bullion  Desk  at  (603)  569-5095, 
Monday  through  Friday  9:00  a.m.  to  noon  or  1:00 
p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Bullion  purchases  cannot  be 
charged  to  credit  cards.  All  transactions  are  subject 
to  financial  credit  approval.  As  the  market  is  con¬ 
stantly  changing  on  bullion-type  coins,  our  30-day 
guarantee  does  not  apply.  All  transactions  are  on 
a  no-return  basis,  as  is  customary  with  other  bullion 
dealers. 

5.  As  the  future  is  unknown,  no  guarantee,  im¬ 
plicit  or  expressed,  is  made  concerning  the  invest¬ 
ment  performance  or  quality  of  any  coin  or  its  price 
in  the  future. 

6.  All  transactions  are  deemed  to  take  place  in 
New  Hampshire  as  the  place  of  venue,  under  Car- 
roll  County  and  New  Hampshire  state  laws. 

7.  All  coins  are  kept  in  bank  vaults.  We  maintain 
no  over-the-counter  facilities.  We  do  attend  certain 
national  and  regional  conventions  and  are  pleas¬ 
ed  to  meet  our  clients  in  person  there.  We  are  just 
as  close  as  your  telephone  or  mailbox  and  invite 


your  inquiries  on  any  numismatic  subject  of  interest 
to  you. 

8.  This  catalogue  cancels  all  previous  lists  and 
quotations.  While  we  have  made  an  effort  to  avoid 
typographical  errors,  we  cannot  be  responsible  for 
any  errors  which  may  occur. 

9.  At  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  employ 
our  interpretation  of  the  Photograde  and  ANA 
systems,  including  About  Good-3,  Good-4,  Very 
Good-8,  Fine-12,  Very  Fine-20,  Choice  Very  Fine-30, 
Extremely  Fine-40,  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45, 
About  Uncirculated-50,  Choice  About  Uncirculat- 
ed-55,  Uncirculated  grades  from  MS-60  to  MS-70. 
Proofs  are  graded  from  Proof-60  through  Proof-70. 
Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  are  con¬ 
servative  when  it  comes  to  grading,  and  we  have 
found  that  many  of  the  pieces  that  we  call  MS-65, 
for  example,  are  as  nice  as  those  graded  higher 
elsewhere.  In  any  event,  you  are  protected  by  our 
30-day  money  back  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  We 
have  been  pleasing  customers  for  many  years! 

10.  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  and/or  staff 

members  are  members  of  the  Professional 
Numismatists  Guild,  American  Numismatic 
Association  (life  members),  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Society,  and  other  leading  organizations.  Q. 
David  Bowers  served  as  president  of  the  Professional 
Numismatists  Guild  1977-1979  and  president  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  1983-1985. 
Other  staff  members  have  likewise  been  active  in 
the  numismatic  hobby  and  profession  for  many 
years.  □ 


For  instant  service  call  our  Order  Department  and  charge  your  purchase 
to  your  VISA,  MasterCard,  or  AMEX  account 
ACTION  TELEPHONE  NUMBER:  (603)  569-5095 


Bowers  and  Merena  Subscription  Rates 

If  you  are  receiving  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  as  a  sample  copy, 
then  we  invite  you  to  subscribe  in  order  to  receive  future  issues  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  are  released!  The  following  PREFERRED  subscription  rates  are 
for  ACTIVE  NUMISMATISTS  only  and  are  intended  for  those  who  are  pur¬ 
chasers  or  auction  bidders  or  who  intend  to  become  such.  Subscriptions 
are  not  solicited  from  others,  except  at  double  the  following  rates,  for  it  costs 
over  twice  what  we  charge  in  order  to  produce,  print,  and  deliver  these 
catalogues  to  you!  just  indicate  the  subscription  type  that  you  desire:  A,  AA, 
AAA,  B,  BB,  BBB,  or  C— on  the  order  blank  with  this  issue,  and  return  it 
to  us  with  your  remittance. 

Subscription  A.  The  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  (a  $30  value  if  ordered 
separately)  plus  all  Special  Coin  Letter  issues  produced  during  that  period 
(an  additional  value  of  $30  to  $50)  mailed  to  U.S.  addresses.  Preferred 


rate  Subscription  A . $15.00 

Double-Length  Subscription  AA . 27.00 

Triple-Length  Subscription  AAA . 38.00 


Subscription  B.  The  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  (a  $30  value  if 
ordered  separately)  plus  all  Special  Coin  Letter  issues  produced  during 
that  period  (an  additional  value  of  $30  to  $50)  PLUS  the  next  six 
auction  catalogues  produced  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc., 
and  prices  realized  list  to  be  sent  after  each  sale.  A  value  of  over  $100 


if  ordered  separately!  Preferred  rate  Subscription  B . $39.00 

Double  Subscription  BB . 74.00 

Triple  Subscription  BBB . 106.00 

Subscription  C.  First  Class,  all  publications  (except  our  Special  Coin  Letter) 
to  U.S.  addresses.  Preferred  Rate . 65.00 

Canada  and  Mexico — all  publications 

By  regular  mail  . 65.00 

first  Gass  115.00 

Other  Foreign  address — all  publications 

By  regular  mail  100.00 

Air  Mail  130.00 
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Editor,  Rare  Coin  Review 


Q.  David  Bowen. 


A  Few  Words  From  Tom  Becker  M  . 


The  beautiful  1796  quarter  dollar  we  offer  for  sale 
in  this  issue.  (Enlarged  photograph) 


Thank  you  for  the  rush  of  business  you've  sent  our  way 
throughout  the  summer!  I  have  every  expectation  that  when 
our  business  year  closes  on  October  31,  1986,  we  will  have 
had  the  best  sales  in  our  history.  To  each  and  every  one  of 
you  who  ordered  from  us  this  year  so  far — or  plan  to  order 
from  this  issue— I,  Dave  Bowers,  Ray  Merena,  and  everyone 
else  here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  extend  our  ap¬ 
preciation.  Similarly,  Sandi  Scott  reports  that  our  Publications 
Department  is  selling  books  at  an  all-time  record  rate.  She 
and  her  associates  have  been  sending  books  out  just  about 
as  fast  as  she  can  make  up  shipments. 

In  recent  years  the  coin  market— some  like  to  call  it  an 
industry—  has  been  composed  of  two  segments.  First,  and  oc¬ 
cupying  the  most  attention,  is  the  investor  segment.  We  read 
with  interest  the  other  day  the  recommendation  of  a  leading 
figure  in  the  investment  field  who  suggested  that  anyone  with 
colonial  coins,  half  cents,  and  large  cents,  and  other  things — 
except  MS-64  and  MS-65  pieces— hurry  to  sell  them!  Our  on¬ 
ly  wish  is  that  they  will  sell  here ,  for  our  main  problem  has 
been  one  of  buying,  not  one  of  selling,  when  it  comes  to 
such  scarce,  early  issues.  We  don't  begrudge  the  investment 
segment  of  the  industry-hobby  its  efforts  and  emphasis,  for, 
without  question,  advertisements  by  investment  firms  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York  Times,  Barron's,  and  elsewhere 
have  drawn  a  lot  of  attention  to  coin  collecting.  While  some 
people  have  come  in  as  pure  investors,  others  have  entered 
the  second  section  of  the  field,  which  is  that  of  the  collector. 

We  have  always  maintained  that  the  collector  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  hobby.  Strip  away  the  collector,  and  a  coin  is 
worth  face  value  or  melt-down  value.  There  would  be  no 
reason  to  pay  $30,000  for  a  glittering  Proof  1895  silver  dollar, 
or  $55,000  for  a  Gem  Proof  $4  Stella.  The  investor,  bless  his 
little  heart,  buys  coins  with  the  expectation  that  sometime, 
someday  a  collector  will  desire  his  coins.  The  idea  of  investors 
buying  coins  simply  to  sell  to  other  investors  would  be 
nothing  more  than  a  chain-letter  or  Ponzi  scheme.  There  is 
no  substitute  for  the  collector. 

Collectors,  however,  tend  to  be  a  quiet  sort.  There  is  not 
a  great  deal  of  fanfare,  at  least  in  popular-circulation  and 
financial  publications,  concerning  collecting  coins.  Such  ap¬ 
peals  as  art,  history,  and  romance — good  reasons  for  collec¬ 
ting  coins— don't  make  headline  copy.  Nor  is  it  particularly 
exciting  news  if  a  physician  in  Iowa  spends  20  years  assembl¬ 
ing  a  beautiful  collection  of  Proof  Liberty  Seated  coins.  The 
fact  that  he  paid  $37,500  for  them  and  sold  them  at  auction 
realizing  a  net  of  $245,000  might  make  headlines  if  it  were 
publicized,  but,  more  often  than  not,  collectors  don't 
publicize  their  profits.  Instead,  they  simply  put  them  in  the 
bank  and  enjoy  the  proceeds! 

Because  of  the  investment  emphasis  on  MS-65  coins  (in 
particular),  prices  of  these,  as  reflected  in  various  listings,  have 
doubled  or  tripled  in  recent  years.  However,  at  the  same  time, 
the  American  Numismatic  Association  Grading  Service  has 
adjusted  its  interpretations,  so  some  of  these  gains  may  be 
more  imaginary  than  real.  In  any  event,  since  the  market  high 
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of  1979-1980  the  prices  of  many  series  have  trended 
downward.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  a  little  note,  reprinted 
from  the  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter,  to  the  effect  that  nickel  five- 
cent  pieces,  which,  according  to  the  writer,  are  selling  for 
one  third  of  the  price  of  a  few  years  ago,  may  be  the  very 
best  buy  in  all  of  numismatics.  No  matter  how  you  look  at 
it,  with  the  exception  of  MS-65  and  certain  other  top-graded 
coins,  there  are  a  tremendous  number  of  really  good  values 
in  numismatics.  Collectors  as  a  group  are  far  more  intelligent 
than  investors.  Perhaps  intelligent  isn't  the  best  word; 
educated  would  be  better.  Collectors  have  been  accelerating 
their  purchases  in  recent  times,  and  it  is  specifically  to  this 
segment  of  the  market  we  attribute  our  impressive  sales 
figures.  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  has  been,  is  presently, 
and  undoubtedly  always  will  be  for  the  collector — not  that 
we  don't  enjoy  cashing  checks  sent  in  by  investors  as  well! 
It  is  the  collector,  however,  who  takes  the  time  to  read  the 
articles  in  the  Rare  Coin  Review  and  to  comment  on  them, 
it  is  the  collector  who  can  appreciate  what  we  say  about  a 
scarce  early  variety— realizing  it  isn't  "hype”  and  that  coins 
in  EF-40  or  MS-60  grade  can  be  truly  attractive  and 
desirable— and  so  on.  And,  we're  pleased  that  many  of  our 
clients  today,  in  1986,  were  also  buying  from  us  back  in  the 
early  1950s.  Investors  tend  to  come  and  go,  but  collectors 
stay  in  the  field  for  a  long  time— sometimes  a  very  long  time. 

just  like  the  tortoise  and  the  hare,  the  collector,  believe 
it  or  not,  has  out  performed  the  investor  when  it  comes  to 
investment  profits  over  the  years!  This  statement  may  sound 
amazing  to  you,  but  we  have  yet  to  see  any  investor  consistent¬ 
ly  out  perform  a  knowledgeable  collector  who  year  in  and 
year  out  carefully  buys  pieces  to  add  to  his  set  of  large  cents, 
Capped  Bust  half  dollars,  Barber  coins,  Standing  Liberty 
quarters,  Morgan  silver  dollars,  or  you  name  it.  By  forming 
a  nice  collection,  a  collector  automatically  spreads  his  in¬ 
vestment  over  a  wide  range  of  dates  and  varieties— 
diversification,  as  they  say  in  investment  circles.  By  learning 
about  coins  before  making  purchases,  the  collector  is  able 
to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and  to  recognize  good 
values  when  he  sees  them.  Over  the  years  we  have  handled 
more  than  our  share  of  old-time  collections,  and  without  ex¬ 
ception,  to  our  knowledge,  anyone  who  has  put  together  a 
fine  collection  and  has  held  it  for  a  span  of  years  has  made 
a  nice  profit  upon  selling  it. 

Sure,  there  are  market  peaks  and  valleys,  and  some  of  the 
record  prices  set  at  the  height  of  the  market  in  1979-1980  have 
yet  to  be  exceeded.  But,  numismatic  history  vividly 
demonstrates  that  the  trend  of  coin  prices  is  upward  over  the 
long  term,  something  like  a  saw  blade  on  edge,  and  while 
there  are  peaks  and  valleys,  each  peak  seems  to  be  higher 
than  the  one  before  it,  and  each  valley  is  at  a  higher  level. 
Turning  back  in  numismatic  history,  in  1936  commemoratives 
reached  peak  prices,  followed  by  a  collapse  which  lasted  until 
1940-1941.  History  shows  that  anyone  buying  at  the  market 
value  in  1940-1941  would  have  reaped  truly  great  profits,  but 
even  those  buying  at  the  peak  in  1936  would  have  made  pro¬ 
fits  far  outshining  the  return  in  savings  accounts,  the  stock 
market,  and  so  on. 

We  believe  that  right  now  is  a  great  time  to  buy  coins,  and 
our  customers  agree.  Collecting  enthusiasm  is  intense  and 
we  expect  it  to  increase.  We  back  up  our  opinions  with  our 
checkbook,  and  we  are  in  the  market  to  buy  old-time  col¬ 
lections  containing  pieces  we  need  for  inventory  and,  similar¬ 
ly,  our  related  firm,  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc., 
is  actively  soliciting  individual  coins,  groups,  and  collections 
for  sale  at  auction. 


An  enlarged  view  of  the  marvelous  prooflike 
1853-0  half  dollar  featured  in  this  issue— just  one  of 
many  interesting  and  important  Liberty  Seated  silver 
coins. 
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The  superb  Uncirculated  1 795  Flowing  Hair  silver 
dollar — one  of  the  very  finest  in  existence — we  offer 
for  sale  in  this  issue.  (Enlarged  photograph) 


Although  very  attractive  profits  have  traditionally  reward¬ 
ed  the  patient  collector,  we  like  to  think  that  there  are  many 
other  appeals  as  well.  In  today's  world,  problems  such  as 
alcoholism,  drugs,  and  many  other  afflictions  are  due  to  peo¬ 
ple  not  finding  meaning  in  certain  sections  of  their  lives.  In¬ 
deed,  Forbes  magazine  recently  said  that  "retirement  has 
killed  more  people  than  hard  work  ever  did."  A  fascinating 
way  to  fill  your  leisure  time  is  to  become  involved  in  coin 
collecting.  Coins  are  literally  history  in  your  hands.  And,  for¬ 
tunately  for  us  all,  in  1986  there  are  more  well-written,  in¬ 
teresting  reference  books  on  coins  and  paper  money  than 
ever  before  in  numismatic  history.  Looking  for  an  interesting 
pursuit?  Art,  history,  romance,  and— yes — investment;  all  of 
these  appeals  and  possibilities  are  yours  in  numismatics! 

Now,  a  few  words  about  grading.  We  have  always  main¬ 
tained  that  grading  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  that  even  the 
experts  can  differ.  Recall  the  situation  in  which  Kevin  Foley, 
editor  of  the  The  Centinel,  journal  of  the  Central  States  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Society,  sent  10  coins  to  four  different  professional 
grading  services  and— you  guessed  it— in  not  a  single  instance 
did  all  four  services  agree!  In  fact,  in  one  instance  the  grading 
ranged  all  the  way  from  AU-55  to  MS-65  on  a  single  coin. 
In  another  instance,  a  coin  with  a  "guaranteed  grade"  was 
sealed  in  a  holder,  presumably  under  the  theory  of  "if  I  say 
it  is  true,  it  must  be  so."  The  coin  was  then  removed  from 
the  holder,  submitted  to  the  same  grading  service  and— again, 
you  guessed  it— the  second  time  around  it  was  two  points 
lower.  Grading  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  in  recent  times 
many  buyers— particularly  investors— have  sought  to  get  the 
opinions  in  writing.  Hence,  grading  opinions  issued  by  the 
A.N.A.  Grading  Service  (which  has  now  expanded  its  ser¬ 
vice  to  include  all  grades  from  MS-60  to  MS-70,  including 
MS-61,  MS-62,  etc.),  the  Professional  Coin  Grading  Service, 
and  a  dozen  other  services— 'you  cannot  heave  an  egg  with¬ 
out  hitting  a  new  grading  service!'— so  wrote  Dr.  Joel  J.  Orosz 
in  an  article,  "The  Great  Grading  Grabble"  on  page  59  of 
our  last  Review  issue— have  been  in  demand  by  investors  in 
particular.  The  other  day  we  were  having  a  discussion  among 
the  professional  numismatists  here  at  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries— myself,  Dave  Bowers,  Ray  Merena,  Mike  Hodder, 
Rick  Bagg,  and  Bob  Rubel— and  we  happened  to  realize  that 
the  experience  of  our  staff  (having  handled  everything  from 
the  Garrett  Collection  on  down)  was  second  to  none  and, 
in  fact,  was  without  equal!  Indeed,  perhaps  no  better  record 
of  success  can  be  pointed  out  than  our  grading  of  the 
$25,000,000  Garrett  Collection,  involving  over  2,500  lots — 
of  which  the  grading  of  just  one  single  piece  was  question¬ 
ed!  If  it's  certificates  that  they  want,  it  is  certificates  that  we 
will  give  them— so  our  discussion  ran.  So,  in  addition  to  any 
other  certificates  or  notations  which  might  accompany  cer¬ 
tain  coins  (such  as  A.N.A.  Grading  Service  certificates,  PCGS 
holders,  etc.)  we  will,  if  you  say  "send  certificates,"  send  our 
own  certificate  signed  by  myself,  Dave  Bowers,  and  Ray 
Merena  stating  that  in  our  opinion  the  coin  was  in  the  grade 
stated,  at  the  time  of  shipment,  with  due  recognition  that 
grading  is  indeed  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  that  as  the  grading 
services  elsewhere  say,  other  people  viewing  the  same 
coins — or  even  the  same  people  viewing  the  same  coins  at 
different  times— may  come  up  with  different  opinions.  The 
bottom  line  of  all  this  is  that  now  more  than  ever  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  pick  a  firm  in  which  you  can  place  a  trust.  To  most 
of  our  readers,  indeed  probably  the  majority  of  them,  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries  has  come  to  stand  for  quality,  value, 
and  service  for  many  years.  But,  if  you  feel  that  a  certificate 
will  make  you  feel  better,  just  request  same  and  we'll  be  glad 
to  comply. 
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Now  I  will  turn  to  another  subject  in  this  rather  lengthy— I 
hope  you  are  still  with  me — introduction.  The  subject  is  buy¬ 
ing  coins.  A  popular  fallacy  is  that  all  coins  in  a  given  grade 
have  the  same  value.  Wrong!  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  look  at 
auction  prices — a  true  test  of  market  value — to  find  that  in 
the  same  catalogue  coins  graded  with  the  same  grade  can 
often  bring  different  values.  And,  in  the  marketplace  of  private 
transactions  the  same  is  quite  true.  One  Morgan  silver  dollar 
in  MS-63  grade,  for  example,  and  bearing  A.N.A.,  PCGS,  or 
other  notations,  can  be  sharply  struck,  have  a  gorgeous  sur¬ 
face,  and  can  be  aesthetically  beautiful  and,  would  be  so  nice 
that  we  would  write  out  a  check  for  $500  to  own  it.  Another 
coin,  with  the  same  technical  grade  by  the  same  people, 
might  be  quite  unattractive,  and  not  only  would  we  pass  it 
by  for  $500,  we  might  not  even  want  to  buy  it  for  $300!  One 
of  my  functions — and  also  the  function  of  Dave  Bowers,  Ray 
Merena,  and  other  numismatists  here — is  to  review  the 
thousands  of  coins  in  the  marketplace  and  to  select  pieces 
that  seem  to  be  just  right  from  several  viewpoints.  First,  we 
must  like  the  grade.  Second,  we  must  like  the  appearance 
of  the  coin  (including  striking,  centering,  planchet  quality, 
surfaces,  and  aesthetic  appeal).  Third,  we  must  like  the  price. 
Fourth,  we  factor  in  the  demand  for  a  piece— how  quickly 
will  it  sell?  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  wholesale  supplier  or 
warehouse  we  can  turn  to  and  say,  for  example,  please  ship 
me  a  half  dozen  1937-S  Washington  quarters  in  MS-63  grade," 
or  "please  send  me  a  pair  of  EF-40  1795  Flowing  Hair  silver 
dollars."  Rather,  the  acquisition  of  such  pieces  involves  great 
expense,  countless  hours  of  effort,  and  extensive  professional 
training.  The  results,  however,  are  gratifying.  As  noted,  our 
sales  this  year  are  pointed  toward  a  record  high. 

This  "Review"  issue,  more  so  than  any  Rare  Coin  Review 
of  recent  times,  contains  a  fantastic  offering  of  scarce,  in¬ 
teresting,  and  desirable  coins  for  sale.  You'll  find  pieces  we 
have  acquired  from  many  sources,  including  old-time  collec¬ 
tions  and  estates  acquired  here,  deep  in  the  heart  of  New 
England,  pieces  we  "cherry  picked"  at  the  A.N.A.  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Milwaukee  in  August,  and  other  properties.  I  am  very 
impressed  by  the  gorgeous  selection  of  Liberty  Seated  and 
Barber  silver  coins,  some  really  wonderful  Morgan  silver 
dollars,  an  extensive  selection  of  United  States  gold  coins, 
one  of  the  best  stocks  of  commemorative  half  dollars  that 
you'll  see  anywhere,  and  many  other  "goodies."  Most  items 
are  one  of  a  kind  in  our  stock,  and  for  this  reason  we  urge 
you  to  formulate  a  list  of  second  choices,  which  will  be  used 
only  when  the  first  choices  have  been  sold  earlier.  If  you  are 
collecting  for  a  type  set — and  this  is  a  very  popular  and 
desirable  discipline — simply  mark  "same  type"  as  your 
second  choice,  and  if  the  first  item  requested  has  been  sold, 
we'll  substitute  a  coin  of  the  same  design  type,  of  equal  or 
higher  grade  and  value.  Of  course,  your  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  is  guaranteed  with  what  we  select. 

You  will  find  American  classics,  such  as  the  famous  1793 
Chain  AMERI.  large  cent,  a  beautiful  1852  $50  gold  "slug," 
an  exceedingly  rare  Proof  1854  Liberty  Seated  silver  dollar, 
several  really  outstanding  1795  Flowing  Hair  silver  dollars  (the 
key  to  a  silver  dollar  type  set),  a  simply  marvelous  Uncir¬ 
culated  1806  half  dollar,  a  rare  Uncirculated  1795  half  dollar, 
key  commemorative  half  dollars  (Hawaiian,  Spanish  Trail, 
Hudson,  etc.)  and  so  on.  But,  most  important,  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  "regular"  pieces  to  choose  from— coins  in  popular 
categories  which  are  priced  from  a  few  dollars  through  several 
hundred  dollars.  While  rarities  make  interesting  headlines— 
and  we  are  grateful  that  we  have  had  more  than  our  share 
of  bold  headlines  in  the  past— the  fact  remains  that  the  "bread 


Enlarged  view  of  one  of  three — count  them, 
three! — Gobrecht  silver  dollars  offered  for  sale  in  the 
pages  to  follow. 
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Barber  coins  in  this  issue  include  some  really  dan¬ 
dy  Uncirculated  pieces,  of  which  this  rare  1892-S  half 
dollar  is  an  example.  (Enlarged  photograph) 


and  butter"  part  of  our  business  is  composed  of  the  $100  sale 
here,  a  $3,000  sale  there,  and  the  filling  of  a  $400  want  list 
item  for  still  another  client.  You  do  not  have  to  be  a  "big 
buyer"  to  earn  our  appreciation!  Indeed,  some  of  our  best 
clients  are  those  who  have  made  modest  purchases  over  the 
years— some  of  whom  have  been  with  us  for  30  years  or  more! 

Now,  to  a  few  "standard"  things:  If  you  do  not  know  about 
our  Collection  Portfolio  Program,  simply  mark  "CPP  infor¬ 
mation"  on  your  order  blank,  and  I'll  send  you  a  brochure 
describing  it.  If  you  are  a  busy  professional  person  but  wish 
to  build  over  a  period  of  time  a  nice  type  set  of  United  States 
coins,  or  a  nice  group  of  silver  dollars,  or  a  collection  of  gold 
coins,  or  some  other  area  of  interest,  by  means  of  our  Col¬ 
lection  Portfolio  Program  you  can  send  us  a  payment  each 
month,  and  we'll  ship  pieces  that  you  need,  keeping  track 
of  your  want  list,  your  condition  requirements,  and  so  on. 
If  you  have  an  extra  lump  sum  to  spend  now  and  then,  just 
send  it  along  and  we'll  make  the  shipment  larger.  On  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  if  you  want  to  skip  a  month  due  to  other  obliga¬ 
tions,  let  us  know  that,  and  there  will  be  no  problem.  If  your 
monthly  payment  is,  say,  $250  and  we  send  you  a  $500  coin, 
no  interest  will  be  charged  on  the  balance— you  can  pay  for 
the  rest  of  the  coin  next  month.  In  other  words,  here  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  program  tailored  to  your  own  needs.  Over  the  years 
this  has  been  very  popular,  and  I  invite  you  to  take  care  of 
it.  Brenda  Quinby  of  my  staff  spends  nearly  all  of  her  time 
personally  taking  care  of  CPP  accounts,  and  I  look  over  her 
shoulder.  Our  Want  List  Department,  under  the  direction  of 
Liz  Arlin,  is  also  a  popular  service.  Looking  for  something 
special?  I  invite  you  to  send  Liz  a  list  of  pieces  of  particular 
value— say  several  hundred  dollars  or  more  each— and  Liz 
will  keep  it  on  file  and  will  let  you  know  when  they're  ac¬ 
quired.  At  that  time  there  is  no  obligation  to  make  a  purchase, 
just  the  opportunity  to  do  so  if  you  desire.  And,  let  me  also 
mention  Mary  Lou  Barrett,  our  long-time  staff  member  who 
will  be  helping  fill  orders  from  this  Rare  Coin  Review,  along 
with  Cindy  Joseph. 

If  this  is  your  first  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  welcome 
aboard!  I  invite  you  to  subscribe.  The  subscription  rates,  giv¬ 
en  on  the  inside  front  cover,  have  to  be  just  about  the  best 
value  going  in  the  hobby.  $39  brings  you  the  next  six  Rare 
Coin  Review  issues,  the  next  six  auction  catalogues  produc¬ 
ed  by  our  related  firm,  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc., 
and  15  or  more  of  our  Special  Coin  Letter  issues,  as  well  as 
other  periodicals  we  send  from  time  to  time.  Purchased  in¬ 
dividually,  all  of  these  would  cost  you  more  than  $100— and 
even  at  this  price  they  would  be  a  bargain!  Or,  you  might 
want  to  check  out  our  Double  Subscription  BB  at  $74,  for 
twice  the  time  period,  or  Triple  Subscription  BBB  at  $106. 
Occasionally  people  write  to  us  asking  for  5-year  or  even 
10-year  subscriptions,  which  is  very  flattering,  but  as  future 
costs  are  unknown,  we  have  limited  the  maximum  to  three 
years.  You  take  no  chance— not  to  worry— for  if  in  the  course 
of  getting  our  publications  you  decide  to  discontinue,  a  pro 
rata  refund  awaits  you. 

The  famous  Bowers  and  Merena  Comparison  Test  has 

never  been  successfully  challenged,  but  I  invite  you  to  try! 
After  you  receive  an  order  from  this  Rare  Coin  Review  you 
are  encouraged  to  compare  the  coins  received  item  by  item, 
from  those  available  from  any  other  source.  You  have  to  make 
an  in-person  comparison  of  the  coins  we  deliver,  for  com¬ 
paring  to  prices  advertised  for  others  (but  not  actually  deliv¬ 
ered  to  you  or  seen  by  you)  without  examining  the  quality 
is  not  meaningful.  You  have  30  full  days  to  do  this!  If  you 
do  not  agree  that  the  value  delivered  by  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries  is  the  very  best  that  you  can  buy  anywhere,  just 
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return  the  coins  and  an  instant  refund  awaits  you.  You  might 
think  that  I'm  taking  a  big  chance  by  making  this  challenge— 
but  I  am  not.  I  would  be  surprised  if  in  the  course  of  examin¬ 
ing  many  coins  you  returned  even  a  single  one. 

Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  have  been  serv¬ 
ing  collectors  ever  since  1953.  In  the  process  we  have  handl¬ 
ed  just  about  every  rarity  in  the  book— pieces  worth  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  each  as  well  as  pieces  worth  just  a 
dollar  or  two.  Whatever  your  numismatic  inclination,  what¬ 
ever  your  numismatic  budget,  we  have  the  right  coins  for  you 
in  the  right  grades  at  the  right  prices.  Our  motto  is  that  we 
are  "Your  Friends  in  the  Rare  Coin  Business'— and,  to  this 
end,  we  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  to  you.  If  you  are 
oriented  toward  collecting,  or  perhaps  collecting  with  invest¬ 
ment  also  in  the  back  of  your  mind,  you've  come  to  the  right 
place.  In  the  pages  to  follow  are  many  truly  excellent  values 
among  coins,  groups,  sets,  accessories,  and  books.  Chances 
are  that  once  you  try  us  with  a  sample  order,  you'll  come 
back  again  and  again — and  that  is  just  the  way  all  of  us  like  it! 


Sincerely, 

C ^ 


Thomas  J.  Becker,  Senior  Numismatist 
BOWERS  AND  MERENA  GALLERIES,  INC. 
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Set  of  Silver  Proof  Roosevelt 
Dimes  1950-1964 


This  unusual  and  seldom-offered  collection  is  just  the  right  combina¬ 
tion  for  the  collector  who  is  looking  for  superb  quality.  Each  coin  in  the 
1950-1964  set,  consisting  of  all  Proofs  made  during  the  “silver  era,"  is 
a  pristine  Proof-67.  And,  yet,  the  set  is  quite  affordable.  We  have  a  few 
of  these  beautiful  sets  in  stock,  each  housed  in  a  deluxe  plastic  holder 
that  really  "shows  off"  the  brilliant  mirror  surfaces  of  each  coin.  While 
our  small  stock  lasts  you  can  purchase  one  of  these  complete  sets  for 
your  collection  for  only  $295.  Request  "Gem  Proof  Silver  Roosevelt  Dime 
Set"  when  you  order. 


Mary  Lou  Barrett 
Order  Department 
BOWERS  AND  MERENA 


Cindy  Joseph 

Order  Department 
BOWERS  AND  MERENA 


Liz  Arlin 

Want  List  Department 
BOWERS  AND  MERENA 
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Two  New  Bowers  and  Merena  Medals  for  1986 

Designed  by  Frank  Gasparro 
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Shown  above  are  plaster  models  for  the  obverses  of  two  new  medals  de¬ 
signed  and  sculpted  for  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  by  Frank  Gasparro, 
who  served  as  Chief  Engraver  of  the  United  States  Mint  from  1965  through 
1981.  Each  medal  has  the  “standard"  reverse  used  on  previous  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  medals,  but  with  the  1986  date— the  reverse  showing  our 
famous  griffin  logotype. 

Each  medal  will  be  of  the  same  diameter  and  weight  as  the  several  medals 
issued  by  us  earlier.  Each  will  be  over  VA  inches  in  diameter  (larger  than 
a  silver  dollar),  will  be  struck  in  .999  pure  silver,  and  will  be  of  one  ounce 
weight.  The  obverse  of  the  first  will  depict  Abraham  Lincoln,  president  of 
the  United  States  of  America  1861-1865,  while  the  obverse  of  the  second 
will  depict  Jefferson  Davis,  president  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America 
during  the  same  period.  1986  marks  the  125th  anniversary  of  the  1861  date 
and  thus  provides  the  reason  for  their  issuance. 

The  total  issue  of  each  of  the  medals,  Lincoln  and  Davis,  will  be  limited 
to  the  first  1,000  orders  received  for  each  during  the  year  1986.  After  these 
medals  are  struck,  the  1986-dated  reverse  will  be  destroyed,  thus  protecting 
the  integrity  of  the  original  issues,  as  we  did  with  other  medals  in  the  past. 
If  the  total  number  of  orders  received  is  less  than  1,000  we  reserve  the  right 
to  strike  100  pieces  for  our  "stock,"  so  that  these  will  be  available  to  those 
ordering  them  later,  but  in  no  event  will  the  total  production  exceed  1,000 
pieces,  as  noted,  and  any  that  are  in  our  stock  and  are  offered  for  sale  later 


will  be  offered  by  us  for  a  minimum  of  $10  more  than  the  price  we  are  now 
offering  them  for! 

You  may  order  as  many  Lincoln  and  Davis  medals,  singly,  or  as  a  pair, 
as  you  wish— subject  to  the  total  production  of  1,000  for  each  issue.  We 
reserve  the  right,  in  the  event  of  oversubscription,  to  apportion  orders  so 
that  single  orders  are  filled  before  orders  for  two,  five,  or  other  quantities 
are  taken  care  of. 

The  price  for  each  medal  is  $29.95  postpaid.  When  one  considers  the 
cost  of  the  original  art,  the  dies,  the  work  of  Frank  Gasparro,  and  other  prepara¬ 
tions,  our  past  medals  have  not  been  profitable  to  us — even  considering  that 
silver  is  quite  inexpensive  at  the  moment.  It  will  probably  be  the  case  that 
this  one  will  not  be  profitable  either— but  they  are  fun  to  do  and  serve  as 
lasting  numismatic  mementos. 

To  reserve  your  Lincoln  or  Davis  medal  just  order  Stock  No.  M-8  (for  Lin¬ 
coln)  or  Stock  No.  M-9  (for  Davis)  and  enclose  $29.95  for  each  medal  desired, 
or  order  Stock  No.  M-10,  a  Special  Offer  for  the  pair  at  just  $55.  Your  med- 
al(s)  will  be  shipped  to  you  as  soon  as  they  are  struck,  with  initial  deliveries 
contemplated  to  take  place  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

President  Lincoln  silver  medal.  Gem  Proof.  Stock  No.  M-8  $29.95. 
President  Davis  silver  medal.  Gem  Proof.  Stock  No.  M-9  $29.95. 

Special  Offer:  Pair  of  Lincoln  and  Davis  medals,  Stock  No.  M-10  $55. 


For  those  who  want  to  order  complete  sets,  we 
have  on  hand  the  following  medals  from  the  past. 
Each  medal  is  one  ounce  silver,  .999  fine,  Gem 
Proof. 

1983  VIRGIL  BRAND  MEDAL.  Obverse  with  por¬ 
trait  of  Virgil  Michael  Brand  and  surrounding  in¬ 
scription.  Reverse  with  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries'  logotype  and  identification,  1983  date. 
Engraved  by  Frank  Gasparro,  as  are  all  of  the  medals 
in  this  series.  (Stock  No.  M-1)  $49.95. 

1984  VIRGIL  BRAND  MEDAL.  With  the  same 
obverse  as  preceding,  but  with  the  1984-dated  re¬ 
verse.  (Stock  No.  M-2)  $55.00. 

1984  SALUTE  TO  THE  OLYMPICS  MEDAL.  A 
medal  of  rare  beauty  showing  a  goddess  holding 
a  wreath  aloft  over  an  Olympic  runner,  with  the 
Greek-style  amphitheatre.  Of  all  medals  ever  pro¬ 
duced  in  honor  of  the  Olympic  Games  this  has  to 
be  Of  e  of  the  finest!  (Stock  No.  M-3)  $45.00. 

1983  AUCTION  PROGRAM  MEDAL  WITH  1984 
REVERSE.  The  magnificent  sales  conducted  by  Auc¬ 
tions  by  B<wvers  and  Merena,  Inc.  during  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  198  $  were  memorialized  on  a  1984-dated 


Past  Bowers  and  Merena  Medals 

medal  by  Frank  Gasparro.  The  obverse  shows  a  god¬ 
dess  holding  a  banner  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  the  auction  sales  conducted,  while  the  reverse 
is  the  standard  Bowers  and  Merena  die  with  a  1984 
date.  (Stock  No.  M-4)  $49.95. 

REAGAN  MEDAL.  Issued  during  the  1984 
presidential  campaign.  The  obverse  features  can¬ 
didate  Ronald  M.  Reagan.  (Stock  No.  M-5)  $49.95. 

WALTER  MONDALE.  Issued  during  the  1984 
presidential  campaign.  The  obverse  features  can¬ 
didate  Walter  Mondale.  (Stock  No.  M-6)  $49.95. 

FRANK  GASPARRO.  Issued  in  1985.  The  obverse 
features  Frank  Gasparro,  engraver  and  sculptor  of 
the  medal,  at  work  in  his  studio.  (Stock  No.  M-7) 
$35.00. 


Plastic  Holders  for  Medals 

We  have  had  the  Capital  Plastic  Company  make 
for  us  two  sizes  of  custom  plastic  holders.  Each  is 
with  a  black  center  insert  to  highlight  the  Gem  Proof 
silver  medals.  These  are  ideal  for  display  or  stor¬ 
age.  Both  sides  of  the  medal  are  clearly  displayed. 


Single  Medal  Holder,  3x3  inches.  (Stock  No. 
MH-1)  $3.95. 

Holder  for  Four  Medals,  5x6  inches.  (Stock  No. 
MH-2)  $12.50. 

Note:  The  holders  do  not  indicate  the  title  of  the 
medal,  so  you  can  arrange  them  as  you  wish. 

A  Few  More  Words 

We  have  endeavored  to  issue  a  series  of 
numismatically  desirable  medals.  To  this  end,  we 
pledge  that  no  examples  will  be  restruck,  and  that 
the  quantities  made  will  represent  the  total  limit 
for  each  issue.  Here  are  the  mintage  figures  for  the 
earlier  medals: 

1983  Virgil  Brand  Medal:  486  pieces 

1984  Virgil  Brand  Medal:  183  pieces 

1984  Olympic  Medal:  350  pieces 

1983/4  Auction  Program  Medal:  200  pieces 

1984  Reagan  Presidential  Campaign  Medal:  700 
pieces 

1984  Mondale  Presidential  Campaign  Medal:  600 
pieces 

1985  Frank  Gasparro  Medal:  320  pieces 
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Coins  for  Sale 


Colonial  Coins 

The  following  offering  of  colonial, 
state,  and  other  early  American  coins 
contains  a  number  of  interesting  pieces. 
We  feel  that  colonials  are  a  particularly 
good  value  on  today's  market,  and  many 
of  our  clients  agree.  Check  over  this 
listing  carefully! 


1723  Hibernia  halfpenny.  MS-63.  A  splendid  piece 
with  half  or  more  of  the  original  fiery  mint  red 
still  visible,  the  remainder  toning  to  natural, 
pleasing  brown.  An  exceedingly  sharp  strike 
with  pronounced  denticles,  excellent  detail  at 
the  centers,  and  with  an  overall  beautiful 
aesthetic  aspect . 695.00 


1773  Virginia  halfpenny.  Variety  with  period  after 
GEORCIVS.  MS-63  or  finer.  Virtually  full  fiery 
original  mint  red  characterizes  the  obverse  and 
reverse  surfates,  with  just  a  few  truly  small  ton¬ 
ing  areas,  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  usually-seen 
pieces  which  tend  to  be  blotchy.  A  high-grade 
specimen  for  the  collector  who  demands  the 

finest  . 695.00 

1783  Nova  Constellatio.  Small  U.S.  VG  .79.00 


1785  Nova  Constellatio. 

on  reverse.  Extremely 
with  rich,  light  brown 
in  all  areas . 


Variety  with  pointed  rays 
Fine.  A  handsome  coin 
coloring.  Nicely  struck 
. 575.00 


An  Important  Rarity 


1785  Immune  Columbia/George  III  muling.  Very 
Good.  Like  all  known  specimens  of  this  issue, 
the  piece  is  weakly  and  irregularly  struck.  A 
prize  item  for  the  collector  of  state  coinages  cir¬ 
ca  1785-1788  as  well  as  the  Vermont  copper  spe¬ 
cialist,  for  the  Immune  Columbia  die  was  also 
used  to  create  a  Vermont  issue,  Ryder-1.  The 
present  piece  is  a  pleasing  medium  brown  col¬ 
oration  and,  for  the  issue,  is  quite  attractive.  The 
obverse  die  is  one  of  the  crudest  Machin's  Mills 
productions  we  have  seen— really  an  amateur 
job  of  diecutting!  An  exceedingly  rare  issue  of 
which  not  more  than  a  dozen  or  so  specimens 
are  known . 2,350.00 

This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  issues  produced  at  Machin's 
Mills,  the  "manufactory  of  hardware"  enterprise  set  up  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Thomas  Machin  on  the  shore  of  Orange  Pond,  near  present- 
day  Newburgh,  New  York.  Earlier,  Machin  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Revolution  and  was  responsible  for  stringing  a  battleship 
chain  across  the  Hudson  River  at  West  Point  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  British  ships  beyond  that  point.  It  seems  that  Machin's 
Mills  coined  whatever  appeared  to  be  profitable  at  the  time, 
with  the  bulk  of  production  apparently  concentrated  on  imita¬ 
tion  British  half  pennies.  An  official  connection  was  made  with 
the  group  holding  the  franchise  or  patent  to  produce  Vermont 
coppers.  The  production  of  Vermont  pieces,  originally  com¬ 
menced  at  Rupert,  Vermont,  was  later  transfered  to  Newburgh. 
The  Machin's  Mills  coiners  were  often  careless,  with  the  result 
that  a  number  of  irrelevant  mulings  were  created,  including  the 
piece  here,  which  illogically  combines  a  British  counterfeit  half 
penny  obverse  with  an  Immune  Columbia  reverse;  Ryder-13, 
a  Vermont  copper  combining  a  Vermont  obverse  with  a 
counterfeit  half  penny  reverse;  and  Ryder-31,  combining  a 
counterfeit  half  penny  obverse  with  a  Vermont  reverse.  Other 
examples  in  various  series  can  be  cited. 

The  curious  story  of  Machin's  Mills  has  attracted  a  number 
of  scholarly  collectors  over  the  years,  with  the  recent  writings 
of  Gary  Trudgen,  published  in  The  Colonial  Newsletter,  being 
of  special  interest. 

1786  Vermont.  Ryder-8.  VERMONTENSIUM 
spelling.  Sun-over-mountains  design.  About 
Good.  Satisfaction  guaranteed . 65.00 


1786  Vermont  “Baby  Head."  Ryder-9.  Very  Fine  to 
Extremely  Fine.  Fully  struck  with  full  legend  and 
date,  and  quite  rare  as  such.  A  planchet  flaw 
is  noted  at  the  top  of  the  reverse.  Medium  to 
dark  brown  surfaces.  One  of  the  finest  known 
examples  of  this,  a  key  to  the  Vermont  series. 
A  prize  for  the  specialist! . 1,995.00 


1786  Vermont.  Ryder-10.  Mailed  Bust  left.  Very 
Fine.  Lightened  definition  of  details  at  the  cen¬ 
ter,  as  always,  for  the  dies  were  not  sharply 
detailed.  One  of  the  finest  known  examples  of 
this  distinct  design  type . 995.00 

Ryder-10  and  11  represent  a  new  design,  the  so-called  Mail¬ 
ed  Bust  Left  (also  used  on  Ryder-15  of  1787),  the  motif  styled 
after  the  contemporary  British  half  pennies  of  King  George  II 
Although  opinions  on  the  subject  differ  among  specialists,  it 
may  have  been  the  case  that  the  Vermont  coiners,  finding  that 
the  sun-over-mountains  design  was  not  familiar  to  the  general 
populace,  opted  for  a  motif  closely  resembling  the  British  half 
pennies  common  in  circulation,  thus  by  association  aiding  the 
circulation  of  Vermont  coppers  as  well  (which  were  being  pro¬ 
duced  under  contract  at  a  profit  to  the  private  coiners). 


1786  Vermont.  Ryder-11.  Small  planchet.  Very  Fine. 

A  very  curious  issue,  apparently  over-  struck  on 
another  piece  or  else  produced  on  a  planchet 
measurably  smaller  than  the  standard.  The  coin 
has  not  been  clipped  or  changed  in  any  way 
since  striking  and,  as  such,  represents  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  piece  of  Vermont  curiosa.  An  item  for 
the  specialist,  and  certainly  a  piece  that  will 
create  a  lot  of  attention!  Buy  it  for  .  1,295.00 


1786  Vermont.  Ryder-11.  Variety  as  preceding.  Very 
Fine.  Planchet  flaw  or  indentation,  as  made,  on 
the  obverse,  and  as  illustrated.  Without  this  the 
coin  would  be  worth  in  the  $1,000  range.  As 
it  is . 395.00 


The  Collector  is  King 

The  collector  is  king  at  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries— and  always  has  been- 
since  we  began  business  in  1953.  If  you  are 
a  serious  numismatist,  let  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  help  you  find  those  special 
pieces  you've  been  seeking. 
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178’  Vermont.  Ryder-13.  The  tamous  BRITANNIA 
variety  Extremely  Fine  obverse  (grading  of  this 
issue  is  by  the  obverse  only;  the  reverse  on  all 
issues  is  weakly  defined  in  the  dies)  .495.00 

RyUer-13  is  probably  the  most  tamous  of  the  inadvertent  mul- 
ings  produced  by  Machin's  Mills.  The  reverse  of  this  coin  was 
deliberately  produced  with  indistinct  features,  so  that  freshly- 
minted  coins  would  appear  to  be  worn  —thus  aiding  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  circulation. 

1788  Vermont.  Ryder-27.  Mailed  Bust  Right. 
Legends  punctuated  by  stars.  This  is  a  nice  Very 
Fine  example . 495.00 


1788  Vermont.  Ryder-31.  George  III  obverse,  Very 
Fine,  combined  with  Vermont  reverse,  the  re¬ 
verse  being  very  weakly  defined  (as  always,  due 
to  die  preparation  and  striking).  A  classic  issue 
in  the  series . 795.00 

Here  is  another  irrelevant  muling  created  at  Machin's  Mills. 


1787  Massachusetts  Rarity 


1787  Massachusetts  cent.  Transposed  ar¬ 
rows  variety.  Ryder-2a-F.  A  Very  Good  to 
Fine  specimen  which  traces  its  pedigree  to 
the  Virgil  Brand  collection,  this  piece  is  the 
key  rarity  among  Massachusetts  copper 
coins  of  the  1787-1788  years  and  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  landmark  coins  among  copper 
issues  of  the  era.  The  addition  of  this  coin 
will  automatically  elevate  the  collection  of 
its  owner  into  the  front  rank.  Seldom  seen 
or  offered  for  sale . 5,750.00 


1787  Nova  Eborac  (New  York).  Copper.  Reverse  fig¬ 
ure  facing  right.  Extremely  Fine.  A  sharp  and 
very  pleasing  specimen  with  glossy  light  brown 
surfaces.  Sharply  struck.  Positioned  about  5% 
off  center  to  the  upper  right.  Nova  Eborac  coin¬ 
age  are  rarely  this  nice.  Here  is  a  coin  which 
will  appeal  to  the  type  collector  as  well  as  the 

specialist . 1,295.00 

1787  Nova  Eborar  Large  Head  Variety.  Very  Good. 
A  rarity  in  any  grade,  this  piece  represents  a  ma¬ 
jor  find  for  the  specialist  Satisfaction 

guaranteed,  as  always  495.00 


(1795)  Washington.  Liberty  and  Security  penny. 
Uncirculated,  with  traces  of  original  mint  red. 
Sharply  struck,  and  with  perfect  (rather  than  ir¬ 
regular,  as  sometimes  seen)  borders.  A  far  above 
average  specimen  of  this,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  coins  associated  with  Washington's 
memory.  The  edge  bears  the  rather  appealing 
inscription  AN  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  OPPRESS'D 
OF  ALL  NATIONS,  an  interesting  reference  to 
America  as  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  masses 
of  Europe .  1,295.00 


Half  Cents 

1793  ANACS  G-4  obverse,  Poor  reverse,  a  finding 
with  which  we  agree.  Struck  on  a  very  smooth 
planchet,  with  appealing  light  brown  surfaces, 
the  obverse  of  the  piece  is  quite  well  defined 
for  the  grade  and  shows  the  date,  the  word  LIB¬ 
ERTY,  and  the  portrait  of  Miss  Liberty  quite 
sharply.  The  reverse  is  worn  nearly  smooth  but 
does  have  half  or  more  of  the  letters  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  still  visible.  For  the  grade, 
a  very  appealing  piece,  lacking  the  roughness 
often  seen  on  the  issue.  A  key  to  the  series,  the 
1793  half  cent  is  the  only  type  with  Miss  Liber¬ 
ty  facing  to  the  left,  with  a  liberty  cap  behind 
her  head . 975.00 


1793  Fine-12,  (per  ANACS,  and  also  per  Bowers  and 
Merena).  A  pleasing  specimen  of  this  classic 
issue,  the  coin  has  a  medium  brown  surface, 
excellent  sharpness  of  obverse  detail,  and  a 
typical  reverse  (with  less  detail  than  the  obverse, 
weakly  struck  at  the  center  as  usual  for  the  va¬ 
riety).  If  you  are  looking  for  a  nice  "type"  piece 
to  put  in  a  high-grade  set,  your  search  ends  here. 
To  find  a  1793  half  cent  with  the  surface  quali¬ 
ty  and  attractiveness  now  offered,  it  is  necessary 
to  evaluate  a  dozen  or  more  pieces  2,695.00 


Subscribe! 

If  this  is  your  first  issue  of  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view  then  we  invite  you  to  jump  aboard  the 
bandwagon.  Subscribe!  Our  reasonable 
rates,  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  are  far 
less  than  it  costs  us  to  create,  produce,  and 
deliver  each  issue  to  you.  And,  what  a 
wealth  of  information  each  issue  holds— 
desirable  coins  for  sale,  interesting  articles, 
research  information,  you  name  it.  Many 
more  great  issues  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review 
are  being  planned— so  subscribe  now  and 
don't  miss  a  single  one! 


Superb  1795  Half  Cent 


1795  C-2a  Punctuated  date,  pole  to  cap,  let¬ 
tered  edge.  MS-60.  A  breathtakingly 
beautiful,  simply  superb  specimen  of  this 
early  half  cent  type.  Sharply  struck  on  a  thick 
planchet  with  lettered  edge,  the  coin  has  ex¬ 
cellent  definition  of  detail  on  all  obYerse  and 
reverse  areas,  including  Miss  Liberty's  hair 
strands,  the  cap,  letters  and  date  on  the 
obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  the  leaf  details, 
lettering,  and  other  features.  The  denticles 
around  the  rim  are  centered,  bold,  and  set 
the  piece  off  with  a  cameo-like  effect.  The 
surfaces  are  toned  a  light  brown,  with  traces 
of  light  olive,  and  with  a  nuance  or  two  of 
original  mint  coloration,  especially  on  the 
reverse.  Even  though  the  so-called  "technical 
grade"  of  the  piece  is  MS-60,  and  we  are 
pricing  it  accordingly,  from  the  standpoint 
of  strike  and  aesthetic  appeal,  it  is  far,  far 
above  what  one  would  expect.  Here  is  a  tru¬ 
ly  superb  example  of  this  issue,  a  coin  which 
will  highlight  any  collection  to  which  it  is 
added.  This  coin  is  one  of  the  great  prizes 
among  our  recent  purchases  .  .  .  5,950.00 


1804  Crosslet  4,  stems  to  wreath.  AU-55.  An 

outstanding  coin  with  lustrous  dark  brown  sur¬ 
faces  and  high  protective  rims . 495.00 


1804  Spiked  Chin.  MS-60.  Superbly  struck  on  the 
obverse  and  reverse,  with  high  protective  rims 
enhancing  the  effect.  Lustrous,  frosty  medium 
brown  fields.  One  of  the  nicest  specimens  we 
have  encountered  in  recent  years  of  this  popular 
variety,  yet  priced  no  more  than  a  "type"  coin. 
First  check  or  telephone  call  gets  it  .  .  795.00 
1806  Small  6.  Stemless  wreath.  VF-30  .  .  .  115.00 

1806  Large  6.  Stems.  VF-20  . 99.00 

1809  EF-40  $99;  MS-60.  A  very  nice  example  of  the 
first  year  of  the  Classic  Head  style.  While  hard¬ 
ly  a  rarity,  the  coin  in  this  grade  is  not  often  seen 

on  today's  market . 395.00 

1828  13  stars.  EF-45  $115;  AU-55  .  195.00 

1833  AU-50 .  MftOO 

1834  EF-45 .  115J0Q 

1835  AU-55  $195;  MS-60  .  29500 

1853  EF-45  $125;  MS-60  a  beautiful  specimen  of 

the  Braided  Hair  style— ideal  for  your  col  lee  non 
or  type  setl . 295.00 
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1854  MS-63  (AN ACS),  a  simply  gorgeous  piece  with 
frosty  and  lightly  iridescent  rich  brown  surfaces 

. 745.00 

1856  EF-45  . 125.00 


Large  Cents 


1793  Chain  AMERI.  Cent 


1793  Chain  AMERI.  Cent.  S-1.  Fine-12  obverse, 
VF-20  reverse.  An  outstanding  specimen  for 
the  grade,  this  coin  has  problem-free  glossy 
light  brown  surfaces.  The  all-important  chain 
feature  is  sharply  defined.  If  you  were  to 
survey  a  dozen  in  this  grade  (if  indeed  you 
could  find  them!),  we  doubt  if  a  single  oth¬ 
er  piece  would  approach  this  one  in 
aesthetic  appeal.  A  gorgeous  coin  which 
will  be  a  beautiful  addition  to  either  a 
specialized  cent  collection  or  a  first-class 
type  set . 4,450.00 

Note:  The  1793  Chain  AMERI.  cent  is  perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  early  American  copper  issues.  The  variety,  the 
very  first  among  large  cents,  was  created  when  the  engraver, 
fearful  that  the  full  AMERICA  would  not  fit  on  the  die  in 
a  pleasing  manner,  abbreviated  it  AMERI.  The  situation 
was  reconsidered,  and  subsequent  reverses  of  the  Chain 
Cent  were  spaced  with  different  proportions,  so  that  on 
later  varieties  the  AMERICA  fit  in  its  entirety,  thus  isolating 
the  AMERI.  issue  as  the  only  of  its  design. 

Upon  its  release  into  circulation,  the  motif  met  with 
criticism,  with  one  newspaper  writer  noting  that  Miss  Lib¬ 
erty  "appears  to  be  in  a  fright,"  while  the  Chain  motif  on 
the  reverse  is  "but  an  ill  omen  for  liberty,"  hardly  the  type 
of  device  a  newly-freed  country  would  select.  According¬ 
ly,  the  Chain  style  was  discontinued  shortly  thereafter. 


"Nearly  rolling  on  the  floor" 

The  following  note  is  from  Lawrence  C.  a  South 
Carolina  reader: 

“I  have  been  receiving  the  Rare  Coin  Review  for 
quite  a  long  time,  but  I  have  never  written  to  you 
about  it.  This  is  an  overdue  letter  concerning  your 
earlier  issue  No.  57,  in  which  Cal  Wilson's  hilarious 
story  of  'The  Great  Feud'  between  Frossard  and 
Woodward  was  presented,  a  story  too  good  to  let 
pass  without  a  word  of  appreciation.  Sometimes  I 
read  aloud  to  my  wife  while  she  is  doing  dishes. 
Ichabod  Crane  had  us  nearly  rolling  on  the  floor. 
I  am  thankful  to  say  no  dishes  were  broken! 

"Your  article  on  writing  and  being  an  author  was 
also  good  reading.  As  one  who  writes  a  little  himself 
(an  article  in  The  Numismatist  or  other  coin  papers 
from  time  to  time),  I  can  appreciate  your  comments 
on  the  importance  of  research... 

"Thank  you  for  a  lot  of  good  reading  over  the 
years." 


1794  S-72.  Head  of  1795.  VF-35  obverse,  EF-40  re¬ 

verse.  Pleasing  medium  brown  surfaces  with 
high  rims  on  both  sides.  An  ideal  example  of 
this  Rarity-2  issue . 995.00 

1795  Plain  Edge,  ONE  CENT  high  in  wreath. 

Good-4.  Actually,  we  are  pricing  it  as  a  G-4  coin, 
but  technically  it  is  at  least  Fine,  but  has  a  nas¬ 
ty  scrape,  made  over  a  century  ago,  we  presume, 
at  the  upper  left  of  the  obverse.  Without  the 
scrape,  the  coin  would  be  worth  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars!  Of  course,  your  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  is  guaranteed— but  we  expect  that  the  buyer 
will  really  like  it,  for  overall  the  aspect  is  at¬ 
tractive  . 129.00 


AU  1795  Cent 


1795  S-76b.  Plain  Edge.  ONE  CENT  high 
in  wreath.  AU-55.  Glossy,  lustrous  brown 
surfaces.  A  very  pleasing  coin  .  .2,975.00 


1797  S-139.  EF-40  (ANACS).  A  sharply  struck  coin 
with  medium  brown  surfaces.  Wide  rims  with 
prominent  denticles  give  the  coin  a  showcase 
or  cameo  appearance.  A  bold  and  beautiful  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  early  date . 650.00 

*  *  * 

NOTE:  In  instances  in  which  we  give  an  ANA 
Certification  Service  grading  opinion,  if  our  opi¬ 
nion  differs,  we  state  it;  if  not,  we  just  give  the 
ANA  grading  opinion  on  its  own.  In  all  in¬ 
stances,  such  grading  opinions  by  the  ANA  are 
recent  and  were  performed  in  autumn  1985  or 
in  1986. 

*  *  * 

1800/79.  VF-20.  Attractive  light  brown  surfaces.  An 
excellent  example  of  this  variety  .  .  .  .295.00 

Note:  This  issue  was  made  by  using  a  die  incompletely  dated 
179,  with  the  last  digit  left  unfinished,  for  use  during  the  previous 
decade.  In  overdated  form,  the  redundant  79  numerals  appear 
clearly. 

1803  Small  Date,  large  fraction.  VF-30 .  .295.00 

1807/6  overdate.  S-273.  Large  7.  Pointed  1  in  date. 
AU-50  (ANACS).  Sharply  struck  with  medium 
to  dark  brown  surfaces.  A  thoroughly  desirable 
early  cent . 895.00 


Fantastic  Selection! 

From  our  offices  deep  in  the  heart  of  New 
England  we  are  constantly  buying  estates, 
old-time  collections,  and  other  properties. 
We're  very  fussy  when  it  comes  to  quality, 
and  often  we  will  have  to  pass  by  a  dozen 
coins  to  find  just  one  with  the  ideal  com¬ 
bination  of  high  quality,  nice  strike,  aesthtic 
appeal,  and,  equally  important,  reasonable 
price. 

Just  before  this  issue  went  to  press,  Tom 
Becker,  Ray  Merena,  and  Dave  Bowers  ac¬ 
quired  some  really  fine  buys.  Now,  you  have 
first  pick  of  them— from  half  cents  to  dou¬ 
ble  eagles,  from  colonials  to  com- 
memoratives.  Order  quickly,  for  high  quality 
coins  offered  for  reasonable  prices  don't  stay 
unsold  for  long! 


1814  S-295.  EF-40  (ANACS  grades  this  as  EF-40 
obverse,  EF-45  reverse).  A  sharply  struck  and 
very  bold  example  of  the  Classic  Head  style. 
Glossy  light  brown  surfaces.  A  prize  item  for  the 


type  set  collector . 750.00 

1837  Beaded  Hair  Cord  AU-50  . 195.00 


1837  Newcomb-10.  MS-63  (ANACS).  A  splendid 
large  cent,  with  excellent  hair  and  wreath  detail, 
displaying  frosty  brown  surfaces  with  a  generous 
mixture  of  original  mint  red.  As  those  who  know 
the  service  realize,  in  current  times  the  ANA 
has  been  really  "tough"  on  copper  and  bronze 
coins,  and  finding  certified  MS-63  large  cents 
is  nearly  an  exercise  in  futility.  But,  not  quite. 
The  present  specimen  is  a  dandy  and  is  sure 
to  please  . 995.00 

1848  AU-50  . 139.00 

1850  MS-60  (ANACS).  A  sharp  and  pleasing  coin 

$325;  MS-63.  With  attractive  frosty  brown  sur¬ 
faces.  Quality  such  as  this  is  very,  very  elusive 
on  today's  market . 595.00 

1851  AU-50  $129;  MS-60 . 325.00 

A  FEW  WORDS  OF  ADVICE:  When  ordering 

from  our  ", Rare  Coin  Review,"  please  give  sec¬ 
ond  choices  whenever  possible.  Often  coins  are 
one  of  a  kind  in  our  stock,  even  inexpensive 
pieces.  Our  inventory  consists  of  hand-picked 
quality,  and,  as  you  know,  quality  is  an  elusive 
commodity.  It  is  no  benefit  to  us  if  we  have  to 
send  you  a  " sold  out  letter— and  one  obvious 
way  to  help  prevent  this  is  to  list  as  many  alter¬ 
nate  choices  as  possible.  If  you  are  ordering  for 
a  type  set  and  the  specific  date  does  not  make 
a  difference,  just  put  "same  type"  as  your  sec¬ 
ond  choice  and  if  your  first  choice  is  sold,  we'll 
substitute  a  coin  of  equal  or  higher  grade  and 
value,  of  the  same  design,  as  your  alternate 
choice. 

1853  EF-45  $79;  AU-50  (ANACS)  $129;  AU-55,  an 
attractive  piece  $149;  MS-60  $325;  MS-63  $595; 
MS-64  (ANACS  MS-63  to  65;  before  they 
adopted  the  MS-64  grade).  This  is  a  dandy  coin 
with  nearly  full  fiery  original  mint  red!  A 
telephone  call  to  our  Order  Department  at 
(603)  569-5095  is  recommended  to  reserve  this! 

. 895.00 

1854  MS-60  $325;  MS-63  glossy  brown  surfaces. 

A  sharp  example  of  this  issue . 595.00 

1855  Upright  5's  in  date.  AU-50  $129;  MS-60 

$325;  (have  with  or  without  ANACS);  MS-64 
(ANACS  MS-63/65).  Just  a  few  toning  areas  on 
the  obverse  away  from  MS-65,  or  maybe  MS-66 
or  MS-67!  A  pristine,  undipped,  uncleaned  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  really  fiery  red  early  cent.  A  few  mi¬ 
nor  toning  areas  are  evident  in  the  obverse 
Superb! . 995.00 

1856  Slanting  5  in  date.  AU-50  $129;  MS-61,  a  \er\ 

pleasing  specimen  which  exhibits  much 
original  mint  red  .  ...  125.00 
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The  "KINGSWOOD  SERIES"  of  Display  Holders 


For  the  discriminating  numismatist,  for  the  collector  or  investor 
who  wants  to  display  his  coins  beautifully  and  to  their  finest  ad¬ 
vantage,  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  presents  the  "Kingswood 
Series"  of  display  holders.  Each  is  made  of  sturdy  lucite  plastic,  black 
with  gold  imprinting,  sandwiched  between  two  clear  sheets  and 
secured  with  plastic  screws  at  the  border.  Each  holder  is  of  museum 
quality  and  will  serve  to  protect  your  coins  while  at  the  same  time 
displaying  them  to  truly  beautiful  advantage.  Each  holder  measures 
8x10  inches  in  size,  is  sent  to  you  ina  protective  box,  and  will 
go  nicely  with  any  other  holder  in  the  series.  This,  if  you  acquire 
several  holders  or,  for  that  matter,  all  of  them,  they  will  match  in 
appearance  and  make  a  beautiful  exhibit.  Now  you  can  be  truly 
proud  to  display  those  beautiful  pieces  you  have  been  buying  or 
plan  to  acquire! 

Each  of  these  holders  is  available  singly  at  $28.50  each.  The  cost 
is  no  more  than  you  would  pay  for  a  "standard"  holder  of  the  same 
size  and  format,  except  that  "standard"  holders  usually  are  not  gold 
imprinted  but,  rather,  are  printed  with  silkscreen  or  transfer.  The 
Kingswood  Series  has  bright  gold  lettering  individually  stamped— 
adding  a  special  jewel-like  quality  to  your  display.  Each  holder  was 


KW-1  New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver  1793-1799 

KW-2  New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver  1800-1830 

KW-3  New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver  1831-1850 

KW-4  New  Issues  Copper,  Copper-Nickel,  Silver  1851-1860 

KW-5  New  Issues  Bronze,  Nickel,  Silver  1861-1900 

KW-6  New  Issues  Copper,  Nickel,  Silver  1901-1950 

KW-7  New  Issues  Copper,  Nickel,  and  Silver  1951  Onward 

KW-8  New  Issues  Cold,  1834-1900 

KW-9  New  Issues  Gold  1901-1933 

KW-10  Commemorative  Silver  Issues  1892-1925 

KW-11  Commemorative  Silver  Issues  1926-1935 

KW-1 2  Commemorative  Issues  of  1936 

KW-1 3  Commemorative  Silver  and  Gold  Coins  1937  Onward 


designed  by  Tom  Becker,  Q.  David  Bowers,  and  Raymond  N. 
Merena  and  custom  made  to  our  exacting  specifications. 

As  a  set,  KW-1  through  KW-7,  the  copper,  nickel,  and  silver 
type  coins,  is  available  as  a  unit  for  $179  for  the  seven  holders. 
Request  "KW-1  through  KW-7  set"  when  ordering.  As  a  pair,  the 
holders  for  gold  coins  KW-8  and  KW-9  (request  "KW-8  and  KW-9 
pair")  can  be  purchased  for  $54.50.  The  set  of  commemorative 
holders  KW-1 0  through  KW-1 3  (request  'KW-1 0  through  KW-1 3 
set")  is  yours  for  only  $105.  Or,  you  can  "go  all  the  way"  and  get 
the  entire  Kingswood  Series  13  holders  (request  "complete 
Kingswood  set")  for  $325.,  a  savings  of  over  $45  from  the  individual 
prices! 

Special  Bonus  Offer:  I'll  do  my  best  to  get  you  started!  If  you 
order  the  "complete  Kingswood  set,"  offered  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  at  a  special  price  of  $325,  for  an  extra  $50  (making  a 
total  of  $375)  I  will  completely  fill  the  KW-7  holder  (new  issues 
of  copper,  nickel,  and  silver  coins  from  1951  to  date)  with  16  glit¬ 
tering  Proof-65  or  better  coins!  So,  for  $375  you  can  have  all  of 
the  Kingswood  Series  holders  with  KW-7  completely  filled  with 
superb  Proof  coins! 


Repeat  of  a  Sell  Out! 
AU-55  Trade  Dollars 


The  last  time  we  offered  AU-55  Trade  Dollars  type  and  date  set  collectors  cleaned  out  our  stock 
in  a  matter  of  days! 

Now  we're  back  again  with  another  handpicked  selection  of  these  beautiful  coins.  Each  of  these 
ptec es  is  free  of  flaws  and  defects,  lust  a  small  amount  of  light  rubbing  keeps  these  coins  from  being 
fully  Mint  State,  yet  many  of  the  attributes  found  on  Mint  State  coins  are  present. 

Let  Tom  Becker  select  one  beautiful  coin,  date  of  his  choice  for  you  at  our  price  of  just  $445. 

Have  Tom  pick  two  different  dates  of  his  choice  and  he'll  charge  but  $795  for  the  lovely  pair 
of  AU-55  Trade  Dollars. 


James  Blanchard  Says... 

Recently,  James  U.  Blanchard  III,  the  well-known 
and  popular  coin  investment  personality,  and  Mike 
Fuljenz  of  his  staff  (Mike,  prior  to  his  resignation, 
was  one  of  the  guiding  lights  of  the  A.N.A.  Grading 
Service  staff),  had  the  following  to  say  about  oui 
book,  High  Profits  from  Rare  Coin  Investments: 

JIM  BLANCHARD:  "It  is  my  belief  that  Q.  David 
Bowers  is  the  foremost  numismatic  author  of  oui 
time.  The  10th  edition  of  his  book,  High  Profits  from, 
Rare  Coin  Investments,  does  nothing  to  detract  from 
that  status.  The  basic  premise  of  the  book,  suc¬ 
cessful  rare  coin  investment  requires  knowledge, 
is  found  on  the  first  page  and  is  thoroughly  but  suc¬ 
cinctly  expanded  upon  throughout  his  work.  This 
book  comes  with  my  highest  recommendation  tc 
both  beginning  and  advanced  coin  enthusiasts." 

MIKE  FULJENZ:  "Q.  David  Bowers'  High  Profit' 
from  Rare  Coin  Investments,  the  10th  edition,  is 
must  reading  for  anyone  planning  on  spending  $10C 
or  more  on  coins  this  year.  The  best  aspec  t  of  this 
book  is  that  it  is  not  just  for  investors.  There  is 
wealth  of  knowledge  for  all  numismatists.  Never  has 
the  adage  Buy  the  book  before  the  coin'  been  more 
applicable  than  with  this  book." 
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Small  Cents 

FLYING  EAGLE  CENTS 


1857  Flying  Eagle  EF-45  $89;  AU-55  (ANACS) 

$215;  MS-60,  a  dandy  coin . 325.00 

1858  Flying  Eagle.  Small  letters.  EF-45  .  .  .89.00 


1858  Flying  Eagle.  Large  letters.  Attractive  AU-55 
(ANACS)  $250;  MS-64  obverse,  MS-65  reverse. 

A  breathtakingly  beautiful,  superb  specimen  vir¬ 
tually  as  nice  as  the  day  it  was  minted!  If  you 
are  seeking  a  really  superb  example  of  this 
popular  issue,  your  search  stops  right  here.  A 
telephone  call  to  reserve  this  piece  is  recom¬ 
mended!  .  1,395.00 


INDIAN  CENTS 


1859  Indian.  First  year  of  this  design  type.  EF-45 
$69;  AU-50  $149;  AU-55  $159;  MS-60 
(ANACS)  $275;  MS-64,  a  superb  specimen  with 
sharp  striking  and  gorgeous  surfaces  $995; 
MS-65;  for  the  connoisseur .  1,995.00 

1862  AU-55  $55;  MS-60  . 129.00 

1863  AU-55,  a  lustrous  and  “beautiful  type"  coin 

$55;  MS-63  $325;  MS-64  . 495.00 

1864  Copper-nickel.  AU-55.  A  pleasing  specimen 

of  this  somewhat  scarcer  date . 65.00 

1864  Bronze.  MS-60  (ANACS).  A  sharp  specimen 
of  the  first  year  of  the  bronze  cent,  a  coin  which 
is  at  least  MS-60  and  which  you  might  grade 


even  higher  $99;  MS-63,  with  nearly  full 

original  mint  color . 195.00 

1865  MS-60  $69;  MS-63  . 229.00 

1867  AU-55  $125;  MS-60  (ANACS)  _ 179.00 


CONSIDER  forming  a  collection  of  Indian 
cents  by  date  sequence.  Today,  our  prices  in 
many  instances  are  no  higher  than  they  were 
many  years  ago,  an  yet  today  grading  is  much 
stricter.  To  our  mind,  Indian  cents  are  among 
the  most  attractive  of  all  American  coin  designs. 

1878  AU-50  (ANACS) . 89.00 

WHILE  ON  THE  SUBjECT  of  ANA  grading, 
we  should  say  that  grading  is  a  matter  of  opi¬ 
nion,  and  the  ANA  itself  sometimes  grades 
coins  differently  when  resubmitted,  as  you 
know  if  you've  been  keeping  up  on  your  nu¬ 
mismatic  reading.  However,  we  find  that  on  bal¬ 
ance  ANA-graded  coins  are  quite  well 
evaluated.  When  we  find  coins,  as  we  often  do, 
which  the  ANA  grades  higher  than  we  would, 
we  simply  don't  buy  them.  When  we  find  coins 
that  the  ANA  grades  the  same,  then  we  go 
beyond  the  ANA  grade  to  determine  that  the 
piece  has  an  attractive  surface,  nice  planchet, 
nice  centering,  good  striking,  and  so  on.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  very  occasionally— but  in  the  cop¬ 
per  series  more  than  any  other— we  find 
undergraded  (in  our  opinion)  ANA  coins.  Of 
course,  there  are  exceptions  ", all  over  the  map." 
While  it  would  be  ideal  to  think  that  we  could 


buy  coins  sight  unseen  simply  by  looking  at 
ANA,  PCGS,  or  other  certificates,  in  practice  we 
can't  do  this— for,  as  we  have  noted  in  print 
before,  a  half  dozen  different  coins  all  graded 
the  same  can  have  differing  values.  We  sell 
primarily  to  collectors  and  connoisseurs,  or  col¬ 
lectors  with  investment  in  mind— with  very,  very 
few  sales  to  "pure  investors."  Investors,  who  are 
not  collectors,  are  less  picky  and  tend  to  buy 
on  price  alone.  We  don't  cater  to  this  market, 
but  that  is  okay,  for  certainly  enough  other  firms 
do!  Rather,  the  collector  always  has  been,  is 
now,  and  probably  always  will  be  the  main 
reason  for  our  business  success. 

1885  Proof-64.  A  piece  which  is  just  a  whisper 
away  from  Proof-65  and,  for  all  we  know,  may 
be  graded  Proof-65  by  you  once  you  see  it.  A 
truly  outstanding  specimen  of  the  most  desired 
Proof  Indian  cent  after  1878,  the  desirability  be¬ 
ing  due  to  the  related  low  business  strike 
mintage . 495.00 

1888  AU-55  . 21.00 

1893  MS-60  . 55.00 

1894  AU-55  . 25.00 

1901  MS-60  . 49.00 

1903  MS-60  $49;  MS-65,  Prooflike.  This  coin  must 

have  been  hand-selected  at  the  very  time  of 
issue!  For  a  low  price  of  . 395.00 

1907  AU-55  $19  (buy  three  pieces  for  $55  net); 

MS-64  .  159.00 

1908  MS-60  . 49.00 

1908- S  first  branch  mint  coin  in  the  series.  Scarce 

issue  AU-50 . 95.00 

1909  Indian.  MS-64  . 169.00 

1909- S  Indian.  Low-mintage  date.  EF-45.  Yours  for 
. 179.00 


Enthusiasm! 

Here  are  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we 
are  a  firm  of  numismatics,  dedicated  to 
numismatists.  Tom  Becker,  Ray  Merena, 
Dave  Bowers,  Rick  Bagg,  Mike  Hodder,  Bob 
Rubel,  and  the  other  professionals  on  our 
staff  are  versed  in  just  about  every  numis¬ 
matic  discipline  and  specialty.  And,  we  are 
enthusiastic  about  what  we  do.  Each  week 
brings  new  collections  and  properties  to  us, 
and  no  two  projects,  books,  or,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  Rare  Coin  Review  issues,  are  the  same. 
Amidst  the  ever-changing  numismatic  scene, 
we  maintain  our  enthusiasm  and  do  our  best 
to  share  it  with  you— per  our  motto:  "Your 
friends  in  the  rare  coin  business." 


LINCOLN  CENTS 


1910— S  MS-63.  A  lustrous  and  brilliant  specimen 

of  this  early  Lincoln  variety  .  215.00 

1914— S  MS-60 . 185.00 

1918- D  MS-60  . 55.00 

1919  MS-64 . 39.00 

1919- D  MS-60  . 55.00 

1920- D  MS-60 . 59.00 

1922-D  MS-60  $89;  MS-63  .  159.00 

1926-S  MS-63 . 189.00 

1931— S  MS-63  $99;  MS-65  (ANACS).  A  really  dan¬ 
dy  "pick  of  the  roll"  coin— a  superb  specimen 
of  this  popular  date . 225.00 

1955  Doubled  Die.  AU-55.  A  beautiful  specimen 

with  rich,  brown  frosty  surfaces . 595.00 

1972  Doubled  Die.  MS-63  (ANACS)  $245;  MS-64 

(ANACS  MS-63  to  65) . 275.00 

1983  Doubled  Die  reverse.  MS-63  (ANACS)  $159; 
MS-64  (ANACS  MS-63  to  65) .  189.00 

Two-Cert  t  Pieces 


1864  Small  motto.  MS-60.  (ANACS).  A  sharp  and 
attractive  specimen,  brown  with  ample  tinges 
of  original  mint  red,  one  of  the  scarcest  busi¬ 
ness  strike  varieties  among  two-cent  pieces.  Ac¬ 
tually,  in  this  grade  the  Small  Motto  piece  is  a 
rarity,  as  can  be  verified  by  the  paucity  of  listings 
of  the  marketplace . 650.00 

1864  Large  motto  AU-55,  ideal  for  a  type  set  $125; 

MS-60  . 295.00 

1865  MS-60 . 295.00 

1866  MS-63.  (ANACS).  A  very  attractive  specimen, 
mint  red  just  starting  to  tone  brown.  .475.00 

1867  AU-50  $105;  MS-63.  (ANACS).  Another  very 

attractive  piece . 475.00 

1867  Doubled  Die.  VF-30.  Listed  but  unpriced  in 

the  Guide  Book,  this  issue  is  very  scarce.  How 
many  coins  listed  but  unpriced  in  this  reference 
can  you  buy  for  only . 395.00 

1868  MS-60  $295;  MS-63.  (ANACS).  Nearly  full 

original  mint  red  with  just  a  suggestion  of  light 
brown  toning.  This  piece  is  quite  scarce  in  this 
condition . 495.00 

1870  MS-60.  (ANACS).  Lustrous  glossy  brown  sur¬ 

faces.  Especially  sharply  struck.  Quite  scarce  in 
this  condition . 325.00 

1871  Proof-60  or  a  bit  finer.  Pleasing  light  brown 

surfaces.  Sharp  in  all  details . 425.00 


1909  V.D.B.  Lincoln  MS-63  $21;  MS-64  $39; 

MS-65.Yours  for . 77.00 

1909-S  V.D.B.  Traditionally  the  classic  early  rarity 
in  the  series,  although  this  particular  issue  has 
received  very  little  publicity  over  the  years  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  basically  scarce,  and  few 
sellers  have  had  a  quantity  to  promote.  We  re¬ 
call  the  days  in  the  1950s  when  we  refrained 
from  listing  this  issue  in  many  of  our  catalogues, 
for  we  knew  that  this  coin  was  probably  the 
most  popular  United  States  coin  on  the  market, 
and  if  we  had  two  or  three  pieces  we  would  re¬ 
ceive  orders  for  many  more!  Times  have 
changed,  the  market  has  quieted  down,  and  al¬ 
though  we  expect  this  offer  to  sell  out,  we  would 
be  surprised  to  receive  dozens  and  dozens  of 
orders  for  this  particular  listing.  AU-50  $450; 
MS-60  (ANACS)  $525;  MS-63  (ANACS).  This 
is  a  superb  coin  fully  equal  to  what  the  market 
would  have  graded  MS-65  or  better  just  a  few 
years  ago.  A  dazzling  specimen  of  this  highly 
prized  coin . 795.00 


Are  Coins  Expensive ? 

Are  coins  expensive?  In  our  opinion  they  are  not. 
It  was  our  privilege  in  1979  to  set  the  world's  rec¬ 
ord  price  for  a  rare  coin,  $725,000  paid  for  a 
magnificient  Uncirculated  1787  Brasher  Doubloon 
in  our  sale  of  the  Garrett  Collection  for  the  )ohns 
Hopkins  University.  And,  as  you  know  if  you've 
been  reading  our  catalogues  and  publicity,  we’ve 
had  more  than  our  share  of  other  rarities  as  well 
as  outstanding  collections.  However,  by  the  prices 
that  rarities  are  bringing  in  certain  other  fields,  coins 
seem  to  be  absurdly  cheap.  An  illustration  of  this 
is  the  recent  sale  in  Reno,  Nevada  of  selections  from 
the  car  collection  of  the  late  William  Harrah  of 
casino  fame.  A  single  car,  a  1931  Bugatti  Royale 
Berline  De  Voyage  brought  $6,500,000!  In  Aeop/e 
magazine  in  july  the  buyer  of  the  car,  lerry  ).  Moon' 
was  quoted  as  saying:  "I  want  to  be  the  only  kid 
on  the  block  with  the  ugliest  car  in  the  world  It 
looks  like  a  piece  of  crap,  but  it  s  unusual 

No  further  comment. 
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Nickel  Three-Cent  Pieces 

18b5  First  year  of  issue.  AU-55  $65;  MS-63 


tANACS),  attractive . 349.00 

1866  AU-55 . 65.00 

1867  AU-55  . 65.00 

1868  AU-50 . 45.00 

1869  MS-65.  A  frosty  and  very  attractive  specimen 

of  this  issue . 995.00 

1871  AU-50  . 45.00 

1872  AU-50  $45;  MS-63  . 395.00 

1873  VF-30 . 19.00 

1882  EF-40.  Use  of  low  mintage  date  is  seldom  seen 

in  grades  of  other  than  Proof! . 119.00 

1883  AU-55.  Popular  date . 325.00 

1887  MS-60.  Only  5,001  business  strikes  were 

made,  and  of  these  probably  no  more  than  a 
few  dozen  survive  today  in  Uncirculated  grade. 
Here  is  a  major  rarity . 575.00 


Silver  Three-Cent  Pieces 


The  following  offering  includes  ex¬ 
amples  of  each  of  the  three  major  design 
types:  the  type  of  1851-1853,  the  style 
minted  from  1855-1858,  and  the  final  ver¬ 
sion  produced  from  1859-1873.  If  you  are 
working  on  a  type  set,  a  very  popular  and 
worthwhile  pursuit,  we  recommend  this 
listing  for  your  consideration.  And,  we 
recommend  our  Kingswood  Series 
plastic  holders  offered  elsewhere  in  this 
issue — an  ideal  way  to  display  your  priz¬ 
ed  coins  to  their  maximum  beauty  and 
advantage. 


1851  AU-50  $125;  MS-63.  A  breathtakingly 
beautiful,  lustrous,  frosty  example  of  this  issue. 
Ideal  for  a  top  quality  type  set.  This  is  fully  equal 
to  the  grade  sold  as  MS-65  in  the  hobby  just 
a  few  years  ago  $995;  MS-64.  Just  a  whisper 
away  from  MS-65  or  better— a  really  superb  coin 
which  we  bought  at  the  recent  A.N.A.  con¬ 
vention  .  1,295.00 


He  Did  Some  Investigating! 

The  following  unsolicited  letter  was  recently 
received  from  Robert  Allen,  one  of  our  clients: 

“I  just  received  the  first  coin  in  your  Collection 
Portfolio  Program.  To  say  the  least,  I  am  very  pleased 
with  the  MS-63  1885  Morgan  silver  dollar. 

"In  all  honesty,  I  must  admit  that  I  joined  three 
different  programs  offered  by  three  different 
dealers — so  I  could  compare  one  against  the  oth¬ 
er  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  won  hands  down! 
I  have  discontinued  the  other  programs.  My  deal¬ 
ings  with  your  company  since  last  year  have  really 
impressed  me. 

"If  is  very  reassuring  to  knew  that  a  company  of 
your  magnitude  can  still  add  that  all-important  per¬ 
sonal  touch  to  your  business  dealings.  I  am  delight- 
ed  that  you  really  sell  what  you  advertise  and  deliver 
proper  grading  and  quality.  I  thank  you  very  much 
and  look  forward  to  a  long  relationship  with  you. 

"PS:  You  may  reprint  this  if  you  wish. 

"(Signed)  Robert  Allen." 


1851-0  The  only  New  Orleans  Mint  issue  of  this 
denomination  and,  indeed,  the  only  branch 
mint  coin  of  any  kind  produced  during  the  19th 
century,  of  a  denomination  less  than  five  cents 
in  value.  MS-60  $395;  MS-64.  A  superb 
specimen— you  may  call  it  MS-65— with  delicate 
light  toning.  A  coin  for  the  connoisseur— priced 
not  much  more  than  you  would  expect  to  pay 
for  a  Philadelphia  Mint  issue . 1,895.00 


1852  AU-55  $169;  MS-63.  A  very  attractive 
specimen  $695;  MS-64.  A  superb,  sharply  struck 
piece  with  high  rims,  almost  as  if  it  was  pro¬ 
duced  as  a  presentation  striking.  You  could 
spend  a  year  looking  and  not  find  one  to  bet¬ 
ter  this  from  the  combination  of  lustre,  strike, 
planchet,  and  aesthetic  appearance.  Here  is  a 
superb  coin  of  the  highest  order!  .  .  1,695.00 

1853  AU-55,  a  very  frosty  coin  $169;  MS-63 

(AN  ACS).  A  frosty  example  of  the  last  of  the  Type 
I  silver  three-cent  pieces . 795.00 


1869  Proof— 63.(ANACS).  A  beautifully  toned  coin 
from  an  old-time  collection,  reminiscent  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library  Collection,  the 
Springfield  (Massachusetts)  Museum  Collection, 
the  Garrett  Collection,  and  other  old-time  pro¬ 
perties  we  have  handled  over  the  years.  Anoth¬ 
er  item  for  the  connoisseur . 995.00 

1871  Proof-63  (ANACS).  Attractively  toned.  A  nice 
match  for  the  preceding.  Again,  we  note  that 
rarity  does  not  go  out  of  style,  pieces  such  as 
this,  not  often  encountered  in  the  marketplace, 
are  always  in  demand . 1,195.00 


The  P.N.G. 

Occasionally  we  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  Professional  Numismatics  Guild, 
the  national  organization  of  leading  rare 
coin  dealers.  We  (Dave  Bowers  and  Ray 
Merena)  have  been  members  for  many  years. 
In  1975  Dave  was  given  the  P.N.G.'s  highest 
honor,  the  coveted  Founders'  Award.  From 
1977  to  1979  he  served  as  president  of  the 
P.N.G.  We  support  the  P.N.G.  in  its  stance 
of  professionalism  in  numismatics  and  are 
proud  to  be  members  of  this  fine 
organization. 


Nickel  Five-Cent  Pieces 

SHIELD  NICKELS 


1854  MS-64.  A  gorgeous  specimen,  well  struck  and 

with  a  pleasing  overall  aspect,  of  the  first  year 
of  the  coveted  Type  II  style.  An  MS-65  coin 
would  cost  you  in  the  $4,000  range,  if  indeed 
you  are  able  to  find  one  (a  highly  unlikely  situa¬ 
tion,  for  they  are  exceedingly  rare).  We  rate  this 
coin  as  one  of  the  best  buys  in  the  current  Rare 
Coin  Review  for  just . 1,995.00 

1855  EF-45.  A  sharp  example  of  this  scarce  date. 

Gorgeous! . 149.00 


1857  MS-63.  A  beautiful  specimen,  well  struck, 
with  delicate  light  golden  toning.  A  coin  the 
connoisseur  will  appreciate! . 1,295.00 


1858  EF-45  $149;  AU-50,  another  desirable  piece 
$239;  AU-55  $295;  MS-64  to  MS-65.  (Take  your 
pick)!  A  sharply  struck,  lustrous,  and  otherwise 
superb  coin  with  gentle,  natural  toning.  A 
superb  piece,  a  landmark  among  Type  II  silver 
three-cent  pieces,  which  are  notorious  for  weak 
striking  and  which  are  not  often  seen  in  Uncir¬ 
culated  preservation.  Imagine  if  the  coin  were 
priced  at  the  $3,500  level  it  would  sell  quickly, 
but  we're  willing  to  take  a  lower  profit  and  pass 


it  along  to  you  for  just . 2,495.00 

1859  AU-50  . 149.00 

1860  AU-50  $149;  AU-55(ANACS1  .  .  .  179.00 


1866  Shield  with  Rays.  AU-50.  Sharply  struck,  unlike 

the  vast  majority  of  these  pieces  $169;  AU-55 
$189;  MS-60,  lustrous . 395.00 

NOTE:  At  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we 
do  the  work  for  you.  The  preceding  listing  is 
a  good  example.  To  find  a  nicely  struck  1866 
Shield  nickel  requires  looking  through  a 
number  of  pieces  in  order  to  find  one  that  is 
"just  right."  The  same  goes  for  our  other  listings. 
If  you  are  an  old-timer  and  have  been  with  us 
for  many  years— some  of  our  clients  date  back 
to  1953 — then  you  know  the  quality,  value,  and 
service  we  deliver.  However,  if  you  are  new  to 
us,  we  invite  you  to  make  us  your  headquar¬ 
ters  for  choice,  rare,  interesting,  and  desirable 
pieces.  Not  only  do  we  hand-pick  the  coins 
before  listing  them  but,  further,  we  never  ask 
you  to  accept  something  sight  unseen.  Each  and 
every  rare  coin  listed  in  this  issue  is  subject  to 
a  30-day  money  back  guarantee.  We  want  you 
to  be  pleased  with  each  and  every  aspect  of  the 
coin,  including  condition,  appearance,  and 
price.  We're  not  happy  until  you  are! 

1867  With  Rays.  In  general,  this  issue,  which  is  at 
least  a  dozen  times  rarer  than  the  1867  No-Rays 
nickel,  is  severely  underpriced  in  today's  market. 
Turn  this  to  your  advantage  and  take  your  pick 
of  these:  AU-50  $199;  MS-62,  this  piece  is  an 


exceptionally  sharp  strike . 695.00 

1867  Without  Rays.  Second  design  type  of  the  se¬ 
ries.  AU-50  $65;  MS-60  . 149.00 

1868  AU-55  . 76.00 

1869  AU-50 . 65.00 


1986  Opportunities 

Right  now  there  are  many  wonderful  Lxiys 
in  numismatics.  With  grading  interpretations 
being  so  conservative,  the  MS-60  or  MS-61 
coin  you  buy  from  us  now  may  be  every  bit 
as  nice  as  the  quality  the  A.N.A.  was  certi 
fying  as  MS-65  a  few  years  ago!  All  of  this 
adds  up  to  some  mighty  fine  values  for  you! 
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From  Ray  Merena 

"An  Offer  You  Can't  Refuse" 

"I  Will  Pay  You  $5  to  Telephone  Sandi  Scott!" 


As  you  know,  one  of  my  favorite  subjects  is  education.  I  firmly  believe  that  education  is  the  key 
to  success  in  the  rare  coin  field  whether  you  are  an  investor,  a  collector,  or  a  combination  of  both. 
And,  the  best  way  to  become  educated  is  by  reading. 

On  this  page  I  make  you  a  great  money-saving  offer— an  offer  which  you  will  find  hard  to  refuse. 
Read  on... 

I  have  picked  out  some  of  our  most  important  best  selling  books.  These  are  books  which  have 
sold  by  the  thousands  and  which  have  been  well  received  everywhere.  My  offer  is  simply  this:  You 
can  now  buy  these  books  for  nearly  HALF  THE  REGULAR  PRICE!  If  you  telephone  Sandi  Scott  (who 
heads  our  Publication  Department)  to  reserve  either  of  the  two  special  BOOK  DEALS,  you  can  take 
an  extra  $5  discount  from  your  order! 

Book  Deal  Number  1 

HIGH  PROFITS  FROM  RARE  COIN  INVESTMENT,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Over  200  pages,  plus  charts, 
performance  data,  etc.  The  best  selling  book  on  coin  investment  ever  written!  Now  in  its  10th 
edition! . $9.95 

U.S.  COPPER  COINS:  AN  ACTION  GUIDE  FOR  THE  COLLECTOR  AND  INVESTOR,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  From  half  cents  through  Lincoln  cents— how  to  spot  sleepers,  to  make  better  buys. 
Enthusiastically  acclaimed . $9.95 

PRIVATE  GOLD  COINS  AND  PATTERNS  OF  THE  U.S.,  by  Donald  Kagin.  All  about  coins  of  the  Wild 
West.  Superbly  researched.  Literally  a  gold  mine  of  information.  It  will  expand  your  numis¬ 
matic  horizons.  Thousands  sold  at . $29.95 


U.S.  3c  AND  5c  PIECES:  AN  ACTION  GUIDE  FOR  THE  COLLECTOR  AND  INVESTOR,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  How  to  make  better  buys,  how  to  spot  sleepers.  Expert  advice  from  one  of  America's 
most  respected  professional  numismatists  . $9.95 


AN  INSIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  COIN  HOBBY  IN  THE  1930s:  THE  WALTER  P.  NICHOLS  FILE,  by  Q. 

David  Bowers.  Behind  the  scenes  during  the  formative  years  of  the  coin  hobby.  Fascinating 
information  concerning  commemoratives,  politics,  scandals,  rarities,  personalities— delightful 


reading! . $14.95 

Total  Regular  price:  $74.75 

BOOK  DEAL  No.  1:  YOU  PAY  ONLY. . $39.00 


Book  Deal  Number  2 

THE  HISTORY  OF  U.S.  COINAGE,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Illustrated  by  coins  from  the  $25  million 
Garrett  Collection.  Written  for  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Now  in  its  4th  large  printing. 
Over  600  pages,  color  plates,  deluxe  hardbound.  Equivalent  to  a  university  course  in 
numismatics!  . $49.00 


U.S.  GOLD  COINS:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Illustrated  by  coins  from  the  $12  million  Eliasberg  Collection.  Read  this  large, 
color-illustrated  deluxe  hardbound  book  and  you'll  be  right  up  there  with  the  experts! . $47.00 

PLUS:  All  of  the  books  listed  in  BOOK  DEAL  No.  1  (regular  price)  $74.75 

Total  regular  price  $170.75 

BOOK  DEAL  No.  2:  YOU  PAY  ONLY. . $89.00 


GUARANTEE  AND  FINE  PRINT 

First  of  all,  each  Book  Deal  is  guaranteed  to  please  you.  If,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  you  are  not  100  percent  delighted  with  your  package,  return  the  group  of  books  within  30  days  for  an  instant 
refund.  That  is,  return  them  all  EXCEPT  for  the  $9.95  High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin  investment  book  which  is  yours  to  keep  free  for  your  effort.  Your  full  payment  of  $39  or  $89  will  be  instantly 
refunded  in  full!  No  guarantee  could  be  stronger  or  fairer! 

FINE  PRINT:  Offer  is  limited  to  just  one  BOOK  DEAL  (Your  choice  of  No.  1  or  No.  2)  per  customer.  This  offer  is  subject  to  being  sold  out  if  our  stock  of  certain  titles  is  depleted  All  orders  shipped  postpaid 
ABOUT  THE  DISCOUNT:  Telephone  Sandi  Scott  at  (603)  569-5095,  have  your  MasterCard,  VISA,  or  AMEX  card  handy,  charge  BOOK  DEAL  No.  1  or  BOOK  DEAL  No.  2  to  your  credit  card,  and  the 
following  will  happen: 

1.  Your  order  will  be  shipped  instantly  without  delay. 

2.  You  will  receive  a  $5  discount  to  reimburse  you  for  your  call,  which  means  that  BOOK  DEAL  No.  1  will  be  invoiced  to  you  not  at  $39  but  at  $34,  or  BOOK  DEAL  No.  2  will  be  invoiced  to  you 

not  at  $89  but  at  $84 

So,  there  you  have  it!  Here  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular  offers  ever  made! 
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A  BRANCH  OFFICE  IN  WASHINGTON?  We 

recently  received  in  the  mail  an  application  for  the 
Victorian  Home  Contest— with  a  note  put  on  the 
outside  of  the  envelope,  "this  would  make  a 
beautiful  gallery."  It  seems  that  the  owner  of  a  Vic¬ 
torian  house  in  Washington,  D.C.  is  sponsoring  a 
contest,  with  entries  at  $100  a  pop,  with  the  win¬ 
ner  to  take  over  the  place,  assuming  that  enough 
entries  are  received  to  have  the  contest  go  forward. 
Apparently  this  is  becoming  a  popular  way  to  "sell" 
real  estate.  Not  so  long  ago,  a  country  store  near 

Wolfeboro  held  a  similar  contest. 

*  *  * 

THE  AMERICAN  NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY 

writes:  "Your  readers  will  want  to  be  assured  that 
the  American  Numismatic  Society  now  owns  the 
Rosenthal  specimen  of  the  1804  silver  dollar  (refer 
to  the  Harry  Einstein  Collection  catalogue,  page 
157).  Although  the  bulk  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Money  Museum  Collection  went  to  the  Smithso¬ 
nian,  we  received  22  specimens,  including  the  1804 
silver  dollar  and  the  unique  1792  quarter  dollar  pat¬ 
tern."  Sincerely  yours,  Leslie  A.  Elam,  Director. 

*  *  * 

RECEIVED  A  NICE  POSTCARD  from  Harvey  and 
Marion  Roehl,  owners  of  the  Vestal  Press,  publisher 
of  certain  of  our  books:  "We've  had  nice  weather 
on  this  trip  [to  Germany  and  Switzerland],  with  no 
sign  of  terrorists...  but  with  heavy  security  at  U.S. 
military  installations.  Yesterday  the  scenery  along 
the  Rhine  was  especially  fine,  for  we  witnessed  it 
from  The  Rheingold  Express,  probably  Germany's 
finest  train." 

*  *  * 

LET'S  HEAR  IT  FOR  COLLECTORS!  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  from  the  front  page  of  The  Coin  Dealer 
Newsletter,  issue  of  May  23,  1986:  "It's  time  for  the 
collector  to  be  heard!  Whether  the  mass  marketers 
realize  it  or  not,  the  collector  is  the  reason  rare  coins 
get  quoted  in  value  over  the  last  ten  years.  Yes,  mass 
marketing  and  cooperative  publicity  has  been  a  big 
help  in  pushing  prices  higher,  but,  without  the  col¬ 
lector  actually  demanding  quality  in  proportion  to 
price,  there  would  be  no  distinction  between  a  $300 
MS-65  coin  and  a  $700  MS-65.  The  collector,  he 
knows  how  to  grade.  He  demands  that  extra  eye 
appeal..  If  investors  would  use  the  same 
wherewithal  to  learn  about  coins  as  they  use  to  earn 
the  money  that  entitles  them  to  be  called  investors, 
they  would  be  much  better  off  and  they  could  en- 

|oy  the  title  of  collector ...” 

0  0  0 

WHEN  T H F  HOPE  DIAMOND  was  sent  by 
Harry  Winston  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 


various  methods  were  considered— included  ar¬ 
mored  carrier,  special  courier,  and  so  on.  After  stu¬ 
dying  the  situation,  it  was  decided  to  send  it  by 
insured  registered  mail,  which  was  done  on 
November  8,  1958.  The  parcel,  insured  for  about 
$1  million,  arrived  in  good  order.  A  picture  of  the 
parcel  mailing  wrapper  appeared  in  The  American 
Philatelist,  May  1986. 

♦  *  * 

ALAN  V.  WEINBERG,  in  the  May  15,  1986  issue 
of  Penny-Wise  (official  publication  of  the  Early 
American  Coppers  Club)  prefaced  an  article  with 
the  following  nice  commentary,  for  which  we  ex¬ 
press  our  appreciation:  "It  is  generally  agreed  that 
Bowers  and  Merena  (and  its  predecessor  firm 
Bowers  and  Ruddy)  issue  the  finest  and  most 
aesthetic  of  numismatic  auction  catalogues.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  photography,  historical  data,  pedigree 
information,  and  Dave  Bowers'  appealing  prose 
makes  for  many  evenings  of  pleasant  reading,  avid 
auction  participation,  and  reminiscent  perusal  after 
the  sale." 

*  *  * 

COINS  not  only  are  a  fascinating  hobby,  but  they 
can  be  a  good  investment.  You  can  have  your  cake 
and  eat  it,  too! 

*  *  * 

AN  ARTICLE  by  Ed  Reiter,  in  the  June  11th  issue 
of  Coin  World,  told  about  a  course  on  com¬ 
memorative  coins  given  recently  at  the  Manhasset 
(New  York)  High  School  by  Anthony  Swiatek.  Al¬ 
though  the  course  was  not  advertised  extensively, 
"Swiatek  was  amazed  when  he  entered  the 
designated  classroom  on  the  first  night  of  school 
and  found  it  packed  with  nearly  50  students."  Con¬ 
gratulations,  Anthony.  It  is  great  that  you  are  tak¬ 
ing  time  from  your  busy  schedule  as  a  dealer  to 

"spread  the  word"  about  coin  collecting. 

*  *  * 

THE  "FREE  COIN  CONTEST"  described  on  page 
16  of  our  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  60  attracted  544 
entries,  for  which  we  thank  all  of  those  who  par¬ 
ticipated.  On  May  28,  1986,  Tom  Becker  and  Brenda 
Quinby  closed  their  eyes  and  took  turns  pulling  the 
winners  from  the  group  of  entry  cards.  The  grand 
prize  goes  to  Leo  Miller,  while  the  next  20  prizes 
go  to  the  following:  Gerald  Smith,  David  Zakala, 
Barry  Rowe,  Frank  Kerr,  Capt.  W.J.  Rodriguez,  Robert 
Merz,  Ernest  Swisher,  John  Menendez,  Carrol  Paul, 
Lawrence  Milkowski,  Rick  Haight,  Patrick  Mayer- 
mk,  David  Moore,  Dan  Hendrickson  (that  was  a  par¬ 
ticularly  attractive  postcard  you  sent  your  entry  in 
on,  Dan!),  Herman  Diaz,  R.T.P.,  Aaron  Mumford, 
Joseph  Adamski,  Lee  Davison,  and  Gabe  Santa. 

Again,  thanks  to  all  who  entered. 

*  *  * 

HAROLD  FLARTEY  had  an  especially  nice  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  Daily  Record,  June  1,  1986.  Readers  in 
Northern  New  Jersey  were  treated  to  a  description 
of  the  minting  of  New  Jersey  coppers,  which  were 
produced  circa  1786-1788,  with  June  1,  1986  be¬ 
ing  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  enabling  legisla¬ 
tion.  Illustrating  the  article  was  a  picture  of  a  large 
mansion  named  "Solitude,"  which  played  a  part 
in  the  original  coinage.  To  make  way  for  "progress," 

the  ornate  structure  came  tumbling  down  in  1959. 
*  *  * 

THANKS,  CAL  WILSON,  for  the  nice  note  under 
Lot  487  in  your  June  auction  catalogue,  describing 


our  book,  The  History  of  United  States  Coinage— 
and  noting  it  as  "perhaps  the  finest  overview  of 

America's  coinage  yet  prepared." 

*  *  * 

AS  PATTERN  COLLECTORS  KNOW,  no  area 
among  American  issues  of  the  past  century  is  more 
mysterious  than  the  pattern  dimes,  quarters,  and  half 
dollars  of  the  year  1916.  Certain  of  these  were 
discussed  in  our  sale  of  the  Abe  Kosoff  Estate,  with 
follow-up  information  in  the  Rare  Coin  Review. 
Now,  your  editor  has  come  across  an  interesting 
original  source  which  had  not  been  noticed  before: 
the  1916  Mint  Report,  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  illustrates  the  new  coinage  of  the  year  1916, 
and  the  dime  shown  is  not  a  regular  issue  but,  rath¬ 
er,  is  a  pattern!  (Although  it  was  not  identified  as 
such.)  Adding  to  the  mystery  of  1916  patterns  is  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  known  specimens  show  signs 
of  wear,  something  which  has  no  counterpart  in  pat¬ 
terns  of  immediately  preceding  decades.  Here  is 
a  subject  worthy  of  some  research.  If  a  reader  is 
motivated  to  write  an  article,  we'll  gladly  include 

it  in  a  future  Rare  Coin  Review  issue! 

*  *  * 

THE  AMERICAN  NUMISMATIC  ASSOCIATION 

has  awarded  us  its  auction  next  summer,  to  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  convention  in  Atlanta  the 
last  week  of  August.  So,  with  this  and  a  number 
of  other  very  important  sales  being  planned,  our 
related  firm,  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc., 
will  be  busier  than  ever!  We  are  now  accepting  con¬ 
signments  for  this  event.  This  prompts  your  editor 
to  suggest  that  if  you  are  not  a  subscriber  to  all  of 
our  publications,  you  are  missing  a  lot.  Our 
Subscription  B,  at  $39,  will  bring  you  the  next  six 
Rare  Coin  Review  issues,  plus  the  next  six  auction 
catalogues  produced  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and 
Merena,  Inc.,  plus  a  bunch  of  Special  Coin  Letter 
issues— all  in  all  a  value  of  over  $100.  Or,  you  can 
have  a  Double  Subscription  BB  for  $74  or  a  Triple 

Subscription  BBB  for  $106. 

*  *  * 

THE  METROPOLITAN  NEW  YORK  NUMIS¬ 
MATIC  CONVENTION,  held  in  New  York  City 
way  back  in  April,  was  a  great  success.  We  didn't 
have  a  chance  to  mention  this  in  our  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view  No.  61— where  it  would  have  been  more  ap¬ 
propriate  than  now— but  rather  than  omit  it,  we  note 
with  appreciation  that  Numismatic  News,  April  29 
issue,  carried  the  following  paragraph:  "General 
Chairman  Robert  W.  Hawes  commented  that  the 
highly  successful  Bowers  and  Merena  auction,  with 
an  usually  wide  range  of  collector  material,  was  a 
contributing  factor  to  the  generally  favorable  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  whole  event."  We  extend  our  thanks 
to  Chairman  Hawes  and  the  other  committee 
members— as  well  as  to  the  many  who  attended  this 
event.  We'll  see  you  there  next  year— we  have  the 

auction  for  the  1987  show  as  well. 

*  *  * 

WHAT  WILL  THEY  THINK  OF  NEXT?  The 

Hershey  Foods  Company  recently  announced  that 
it  was  going  to  market  noodles  in  the  shape  of  the 
state  of  Texas.  Also  coming  from  other  firms,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  article  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  are 
crispy  snacks  made  from  stale  unsold  bagels,  a 
plastic  serving  platter  that  looks  just  like  silver  until 
you  pick  it  up,”  and  a  mechanical  wine  steward, 
priced  at  $ 3,000,  designed  to  stand  in  supermarket 
aisles  and  advise  shoppers  on  wine  selections 
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"COLLECT  COINS  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.  Coin 
collecting  as  a  hobby  affords  more  pleasure  and 
greater  interest  than  any  other  collectible  objects. 
It  opens  a  wide  field  of  study.  It  develops  a  taste 
for  art  and  stimulates  research  in  nearly  every 
branch  of  learning.  It  teaches  us  history  and 
geography,  and  while  a  very  fascinating  and  instruc¬ 
tive  pastime,  it  also  has  been  the  source  of  much 
profit,  as  no  one  knows  better  than  those  who  have 
collected  coins  in  the  past,  their  coin  collections 
increase  in  value  from  year  to  year,  thus  providing 
excellent  investment.  Coins  are  often  the  only 
historical  records  that  we  have  of  nations  which 
have  long  since  passed  away,  and  which  would  have 
been  buried  in  oblivion  but  for  the  coins  that  bear 
the  names  of  kings  and  records  and  events  relating 
to  the  countries  whose  money  they  once  were.”  B. 
Max  Mehl  wrote  these  words  in  the  1920s. 

*  *  * 

THANKS  to  an  anonymous  reader  (identified  only 
by  a  Florida  postmark  on  the  envelope)  who  sent 
us  an  interesting  description  from  one  of  our  com¬ 
petitor's  auction  catalogues— in  which  a  defect  on 
a  coin  was  described  as  enhancing  the  value  of  the 
piece.  We've  posted  this  on  our  company  bulletin 

board  for  everyone  to  read  and  enjoy! 

*  *  * 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  is  a  rare  commodity  these 
days,  and  when  a  large  outfit  does  something 
special  it  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Broadmoor  Hotel,  Colorado  Springs,  your  editor  en¬ 
joyed  the  sauce  on  a  seafood  appetizer  and  men¬ 
tioned  it  to  the  waiter,  whereupon  the  waiter 
insisted  on  checking  into  the  recipe  and  mailing 
it  to  me.  Subsequently  a  letter  arrived,  noting  in 
part:  "I  hope  you  enjoyed  your  dining  experience 
with  us  as  much  as  my  staff  and  I  enjoyed  serving 
you.  I  am  delighted  to  send  you  the  Ginger  Sauce 
recipe  that  you  requested.  This  is  a  favorite  among 
our  guests,  and  I  am  pleased  you  found  it  interesting 
also.  I  hope  the  addition  of  this  recipe  to  your 
private  collection  will  provide  you  with  many 
moments  of  culinary  satisfaction  as  you  serve  your 
family  and  guests.”  The  recipe  itself?  Here  it  is: 
"Ginger  Dressing  for  Cold  Seafood:  Homemade 
mayonnaise,  spiced  with  lemon  juice,  curry,  salt, 
pepper,  chopped  stem  ginger  and  juice  from  gin¬ 
ger.  Stir  well  or  put  in  blender.  Before  serving,  whip 

heavy  cream  and  fold  under.” 

*  *  * 

MY  COURSE  at  the  A.N.A.  Summer  Seminar  at¬ 
tracted  over  two  dozen  students  this  year,  nearly  a 
record  or  perhaps  indeed  a  record  number.  The  top¬ 
ic,  "Introduction  to  Numismatics,"  was  expected 
to  draw  lots  of  beginners,  but  the  survey  sheet  I 
passed  out  revealed  that  two-thirds  of  those  atten¬ 
ding  had  been  collecting  for  over  five  years,  with 
one  student  collecting  since  1950!  Thanks  to  Ken 
Bressett  who  helped  out  with  the  last  day  of  the 
class,  permitting  me  to  return  to  my  office  to  help 
put  the  finishing  touches  on  our  auction  catalogue 
featuring  the  Princeton  Collection  and  the  Dr. 
Charles  Ingle  Collection.  Thanks  also  to  Coin 
World ,  Numismatic  News,  The  Coin  Dealer 
Newsletter,  and  Whitman  Publishing  Company, 
each  of  whom  furnished  sample  copies  for 
classroom  use.  More  on  this  appears  in  an  article 

elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

★  *  * 

FLORENCE  SCHOOK,  president  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association,  and  your  editor's  suc¬ 
cessor  in  that  position,  shared  lunch  with  me  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  Seminar.  She  and  several  other 
friends  have  encouraged  me  to  run  for  the  A.N.A. 
Board  of  Governors  during  next  year's  election,  but 
while  I  appreciate  the  sentiment,  I  will  not  be  do¬ 
ing  so.  Thanks  anyway  for  the  enthusiasm! 

*  *  * 


THE  MOXIE  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  printed  in  July 
1985  to  the  extent  of  2,000  copies,  was  nearly  sold 
out  before  a  year  passed  by.  This  was  a  rather  sur¬ 
prising  situation  for,  first,  the  760-page  book  sells 
for  $19.95,  not  exactly  an  amount  for  a  casual  pur¬ 
chase.  Second,  Moxie,  the  old-fashioned  New 
England  soft  drink,  is  not  known  to  everyone.  How¬ 
ever,  apparently  there  is  enough  general  interest  in 
nostalgia  and  old-time  Americana,  plus  some  slight 
numismatic  interest  (a  token  issued  by  the  Moxie 
Company  is  described  and  illustrated  in  the  book), 
that  numismatists  on  our  mailing  list  have  been 
snapping  the  book  up  like  the  perverbial  hotcakes! 
Even  the  A.N.A.  Book  Club  has  ordered  a  bunch 
of  them  for  its  members!  In  case  you  missed  out, 
don't  worry,  for  we  have  ordered  another  2,000 
copies— which  should  be  on  hand  by  the  time  this 
Rare  Coin  Review  reaches  print.  Read  about  the 

book  in  our  "Books  for  Sale"  section. 

*  *  * 

JACK  EHRMANTRAUT,  in  the  July  1986  issue  of 
Numismatic  and  Investment  Advisory,  discussed 
auctions  and  noted,  in  part:  "Many  fabulous  col¬ 
lections  have  recently  crossed  the  auction  block. 
Two  of  the  largest  and  most  unique  were  the  Gar¬ 
rett  Collection  which  consisted  of  four  separate 
sales  in  1979-1981  and  realized  about  $25,000,000. 
That  collection  is  covered  in  a  572-page  book,  [The 
History  of  United  States  Coinage]  by  Q.  David 
Bowers,  which  is  must  reading  for  any  serious  nu¬ 
mismatist.  The  other  great  and  memorable  collec¬ 
tion  was  the  U.S.  Gold  Coin  Collection,  also  known 
as  the  Eliasberg  Sale.  This  sale  featured  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  every  gold  coin  struck  at  the  U.S.  Mint,  in¬ 
cluding  the  unique  1870-S  $3  and  the  1822  $5  gold. 
Held  in  the  depths  of  the  second  worse  recession 
of  modern  history,  1982,  this  sale  saw  many  pieces 
cross  the  block  as  'finest  known'  or  'highest  price 
realized  for  the  date.'  "  Thanks,  Jack,  for  featuring 
these  sales.  I  still  have  many  wonderful  memories 
concerning  these  auctions  and  preparing  the 

catalogues  connected  with  them. 

*  *  * 

GAYLEN  HAYES,  a  California  client,  recently 
"blamed"  us  for  his  writing.  A  letter  dated  July  5th 
noted:  "  I  am  not  certain  if  you  remember  me  but 
I  have  written  you  a  couple  of  notes  from  time  to 
time.  The  last  one  had  to  do  with  a  question  regar¬ 
ding  aluminum  cents.  I  have  also  authored  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  articles  that  have  found  homes  in  some  of 
the  trade  journals.  It  is,  by  the  way,  your  fault  that 
I  began  writing  for  publication  in  the  first  place. 
If  you  hadn't  made  writing  appear  so  easy  (by  the 
way,  it  isn't!)  I  would  never  have  attempted  my  first 
article  which  eventually  appeared  in  COINage 
several  years  ago.  Interestingly  enough,  my  first  ar¬ 
ticle  was  a  little  piece  on  pattern  coins  that  you, 
through  your  auction  catalogues,  provided  the  re¬ 
search  for.  So,  I  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  pro¬ 
viding  the  incentive  to  write.  I  may  not  be  much 
of  an  author  but  I  have  made  by  mother  proud!  I 
enjoy  collecting  your  auction  catalogues,  an  interest 
that  began  as  a  result  of  Cal  Wilson's  article  in  Rare 
Coin  Review  No.  53.  Would  it  be  possible  for  me 
to  subscribe  to  your  auction  catalogues  for  five  years 
in  advance?"  (Editor's  reply:  No,  we  do  not  give  five- 
year  subscriptions  because  we  have  no  way  of 
predicting  what  printing,  postage,  and  other  costs 
will  be  that  far  down  the  line;  we  do,  however,  of¬ 
fer  our  quite  popular  Subscription  BBB,  check  the 
rates  in  this  present  catalogue,  which  offers  a  three- 
year  subscription.  Thank  you  for  the  interest  and 
confidence!) 

*  *  * 

DR.  WARREN  GILSON,  who  hails  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  telephoned  the  other  day  to  see  if  we  could 
get  him  a  current  New  Hampshire  car  license  plate 
with  the  much-talked-about  motto  "LIVE  FREE  OR 


DIE."  Checking  with  several  local  garages  we  found 
that  current  plates  weren't  easy  to  find,  but,  final¬ 
ly,  someone  on  our  staff  turned  up  a  pair.  Warren 
subsequently  phoned  to  say  thank  you,  noting  that 
the  motto  gave  him  a  "renewal  of  the  American  spir¬ 
it." 

♦  #  * 

WE  HAVE  MET  THE  ENEMY  and  They  Are  Us 
Department:  "The  Navy  is  investigating  an  incident 
Tuesday  in  which  a  fighter-launched  practice  missile 
blew  a  hole  in  a  commercial  tanker  carrying  26,000 
barrels  of  oil.  The  incident  occurred  about  60  miles 
off  Norfolk,  Virginia...”  (From  The  Wall  Street  jour¬ 
nal,  July  31,  1986). 

*  *  * 

OUR  COMPANY  TRADEMARK,  the  griffin, 
mythological  guardian  of  treasure  in  ancient  times, 
is  featured  in  a  new  paperback  version  of  Hall 
Morgan's  Symbols  of  America.  We  understand  from 
Viking  Penguin,  Inc.  (address:  40  West  23rd  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10010)  that  this  book  will  retail 
for  $13.95.  We  don't  plan  to  stock  it  in  our  book 
list,  so  anyone  interested  in  the  history  of  the  grif¬ 
fin  and  numerous  other  trademarks  used  in  America 
may  wish  to  write  directly  to  the  source  indicated. 

*  *  * 

TROUBLE  IN  PARADISE  as  reflected  by  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel:  "Brawl  Ruins  Wed¬ 
ding  Fete.  Middletown,  Rhode  Island.  The  bride 
groom,  his  parents,  and  his  brother  were  arrested. 
The  bride  and  her  mother  were  treated  at  a  hospital. 
It  all  stemmed  from  a  fight  that  began  when  relatives 
of  the  happy  couple  could  not  agree  on  when  to 
cut  the  wedding  cake,  Deputy  Police  Chief  Gus  Pine 
said  Monday.  According  to  Pine,  officers  arrived  at 
the  wedding  reception  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
mother  Saturday  to  find  about  60  people  in  the 
house,  yard,  and  street  yelling  and  cursing  at  each 
other.  Neighbors  had  lined  the  street  to  watch  the 
argument,  the  police  said.  The  bridegroom,  Barry 
Bouchard,  25,  Tiverton,  was  charged  with  disorderly 
conduct,  obstructing  police  officers,  and  resisting 
arrest.  His  father  and  brother  were  charged  with  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct  and  obstructing  police  officers.  His 
mother  was  charged  with  obstructing  a  police  offi¬ 
cer.  'The  officers  went  to  arrest  the  groom  and  the 
mother  got  in  there,'  Pine  said.  'Then  the  father 
started  pushing  and  shoving.  There  was  no  blood 
or  anything;  they  were  just  giving  them  a  hard  time.' 
Pine  said  all  those  arrested  would  be  arraigned  to 
the  District  Court.  While  police  were  busy  arresting 
the  bridegroom  and  his  family,  the  bride,  Michelle 
Bouchard,  apparently  hyperventilated  and  her 
mother  apparently  passed  out  because  of  the  heat, 
officials  said.  Both  were  treated  at  Newport  Hospital 
and  released.  No  one  was  willing  to  discuss  who 

caught  the  bouquet." 

*  *  * 

COMMEMORATIVES  and  silver  dollars  are  cer¬ 
tainly  among  the  most  popular  of  all  American  se¬ 
ries,  so  far  as  our  customers  are  concerned. 
Curiously,  especially  in  the  case  of  silver  dollars, 
scarcer  issues  have  been  neglected  in  favor  of  com¬ 
mon  or  "investment"  issues.  And  yet,  some  of  the 
scarce  issues  are  darn  hard  to  find.  At  the  A.N.A. 
Convention  in  Milwaukee  we  had  the  busiest  time 
in  recent  years — and  must  have  looked  at  tens  of 
thousands  of  coins  in  order  to  hand-pick  a  few  hun¬ 
dred.  The  results  from  all  of  these  efforts  are  to  be 
found  in  the  "For  Sale"  listing  of  coins  in  this  Rare 
Coin  Review  issue.  Actually,  you  get  first  pick  of 
our  A.N.A.  purchases — along  with  items  from  old- 
time  collections,  estates,  and  so  on— as  this  issue 
is  scheduled  to  go  to  press  in  late  August  or  early 
September  (to  be  distributed  toward  the  end  of 
September),  before  other  listings  and  advertisements 

are  prepared.  Happy  hunting! 

*  *  * 
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The  Principal  Coins  of 


Most  everyone  has  heard  about  “Pieces  of  Eight."  Mention  of  these 
coins  conjures  up  thoughts  of  vast  treasures,  hostile  unsettled  areas  of 
the  world,  and  great  sea  battles  between  pirates  and  forces  loyal  to  the 
crown. 

Far  fewer  people  realize  that  these  coins,  which  were  produced  at 
several  Spanish  mints  in  the  New  World,  were  widely  accepted  and  well 
used  in  the  American  colonies. 

Being  of  good  silver  and  struck  in  convenient  denominations  of  one- 
half,  one,  two,  four,  and  eight  reales,  the  pillar  dollar  and  its  fractions 
were  accepted  in  many  parts  of  the  world  but  were  perhaps  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  American  colonies  where  "hard"  money  of  any  type  was  scarce 
and  much  needed  to  facilitate  commerce. 

As  numismatists,  we  have  always  admired  and  enjoyed  these  coins  for 
both  their  historical  and  numismatic  significance.  Furthermore,  with  a 
little  searching,  it  is  possible  to  build  an  impressive  collection  of  these 
coins  at  very  modest  prices.  These  are  discussed  on  page  two  of  A  Guide 
Book  of  US.  Coins. 

Illustrated  above,  actual  size,  are  the  five  different  denominations  of 
Pillar  coinage.  They  are  offered  for  sale  as  follows: 

The  Half  Real.  Minted  from  the  early  1730s  until  1771.  We  will  select 
for  you  a  date  of  our  choice  in  Very  Fine  or  better  condition.  The  price 
is  but  $23. 


the  American  Colonists 


The  One  Real.  Minted  during  the  same  period.  You  can  own  a  hand¬ 
some  example  of  this  little  coin  in  Very  Fine  or  better  condition  for  only 
$36. 

The  Two  Real.  Again  let  us  choose  a  date  of  our  choice  in  Very  Fine 
or  better  condition,  minted  between  the  early  1730s  and  1771  and  you 
pay  only  $79. 

The  Four  Real.  The  scarcest  denomination  in  this  series  and  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  locate  in  a  nice  collectible  grade.  Tom  Becker  has  purchased  some 
really  outstanding  Very  Fine  examples  and  one  can  be  yours  for  just  $329. 

The  Eight  Reales  or  Pillar  Dollar.  One  of  the  world's  most  romantic 
coins.  Date  of  our  choice  in  nice  Very  Fine  or  better  condition.  )ust  $179. 

A  Special  First  Time  Offer.  While  our  small  supply  lasts,  you  can  pur¬ 
chase  a  complete  five-piece  type  set  of  Pillar  coinage.  Each  set  will  con¬ 
tain  a  Very  Fine  or  better  example  of  the  coins  listed  above  and  we  will 
be  sure  to  provide  you  with  a  good  selection  of  different  dates.  You  will 
be  simply  delighted  with  this  collection!  It  is  priced  at  just  $595!! 
Please,  one  type  collection  per  customer. 


Memories  of  Abe  Kosoff 

The  following  letter,  excerpted  here,  was  received 
from  reader  John  C.  Hoyler: 

"I  thought  I  would  drop  you  a  line. 

"I  just  finished  your  book  covering  the  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Abe  Kosoff,  and  it  was  super.  You  definitely 
caught  the  essence  of  the  man.  I  only  met  Abe  once, 
when  I  was  about  12  years  old.  I  was  in  the  Rey¬ 
nolds  Stamp  &  Coin  Company  in  the  Kresge  Build¬ 
ing  in  downtown  Flint,  Michigan,  looking  at  some 
Indian  cents,  and  in  walked  Mr.  Kosoff.  He  shook 
hands  with  the  owner,  said  'hi'  to  me,  and  then  the 
owner  went  and  got  a  box  of  gold  coins  from  the 
safe,  and  Abe  started  to  pick  out  coins  to  buy.  All 
of  this  time  I  managed  to  find  five  or  six  Indian  cents 
in  Good  to  Very  Good  grade  that  I  could  afford  for 
the  $4  I  had  with  me.  You  see,  I  was  one  of  the 
few  lucky  12-year-olds  as  I  had  a  job  working  for 
a  neighbor  lady  who  had  an  antique  shop.  She  paid 
me  50c  an  hour  to  strip  and  refinish  antiques. 

"An  interesting  half  hour  passed  while  Abe  went 
through  Reynolds'  stock  of  coins.  Abe  then  paid 
for  his  purchases,  turned  to  me,  and  asked  me  what 
I  collected.  I  showed  him  my  Whitman  Indian  cent 
folder  ancj  the  coins  I  was  going  to  buy  to  add  to 
the  collection  He  said  for  me  to  keep  up  the  good 
work  and  apologized  for  going  to  the  head  of  the 


line  as  I  was  there  first,  but  that  he  had  a  plane  to 
catch  to  Chicago.  He  shook  my  hand,  shook  the 
owner's  hand,  and  then  was  gone.  After  he  left,  Mr. 
Reynolds  told  me  something  about  our  recent  vis¬ 
itor,  as  his  name  meant  nothing  special  to  me.  He 
opened  a  Scrapbook  magazine  and  showed  me  one 
of  Abe's  ads.  That  was  the  only  time  I  ever  met  Abe 
Kosoff.  Dave,  I  just  thought  you  might  like  to  know 
about  it.  The  year  was  1956,  and  this  happened 
around  October  or  November. 

“A  postscript  of  this  event  happened  the  next  time 
I  went  downtown  to  Reynolds'  shop.  Mr.  Reynolds 
handed  me  a  current  auction  catalogue  from  Mr. 
Kosoff.  On  the  front  page  of  the  catalogue  was  a 
note  from  Abe  to  me.  It  said,  'Glad  to  have  met  you 
and  thought  you  might  like  to  see  some  nice  Indi¬ 
ans  in  here.  Sincerely,  Abe.'  I  still  have  the 
catalogue.'' 

Pure  Enjoyment 

In  the  March  1 986  issue  of  The  Plate  Collector, 
Susan  K.  Elliot  quoted  your  editor: 

"A  collector  in  many  fields  and  author  of  numer¬ 
ous  books  about  his  collecting  interests,  Q.  David 
Bowers  believes  that  those  who  collect  for  the  pure 
enjoyment  of  it  are  much  happier  than  those  who 
collect  [only  for]  investment.  'If  what  he  owns  goes 


up  in  value,  an  investor  is  worried  about  whethe 
he  should  sell,  and  if  it  goes  down,  he  has  trouble 
enjoying  himself  or  being  around  other  collectors, 
he  said.  'Collecting  becomes  a  hollow  shell  for  in 
vestors,  without  much  substance.'  Bowers  ha: 
made  his  living  from  selling  collections  of  coins 
but  says  that  the  happiest  times  in  collecting  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  investments.'' 

Fussy  About  Quality 

We  share  the  following  comment  from  W.B.: 

“California  is  a  long  way  from  Wolfeboro,  New 
Hampshire,  and  when  I  sent  in  my  first  order  I  was 
a  bit  skeptical.  That  was  several  years  ago.  Since 
then  I  have  been  delighted  with  the  coins  you  have 
sent  me.  I  am  very  fussy  about  quality  and  demand 
the  best— and  am  willing  to  pay  for  it.  I  have  taken 
you  up  on  your  Bowers  and  Merena  Comparison 
Shopping  Test,  this  on  several  occasions,  and  in 
each  instance  you  have  come  out  smelling  like  a 
rose.  I  enjoy  your  quality,  your  prices  are  reasona¬ 
ble,  and  you  do  not  'hype'  your  coins  with  all  sorts 
of  stupid  investment  predictions.  You  can  count  on 
me  for  being  a  customer  for  many  years,  and  then 
when  I  sell  my  coins,  I  would  like  to  have  you  auc¬ 
tion  them." 
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1882  MS-63  (with  ANACS — or  without — we  have 
one  of  each— take  your  pick)  $525.00;  Proof-65 
(ANACS)  attractive  light  toning.  This  is  a  superb 
piece  that  would  look  very  nice  in  a  top  grade 
set.  Quality  such  as  this  is  very  elusive,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  today's  strict  grading  inter¬ 


pretations  . 2,395.00 

1883  Shield.  AU-55  . 59.00 


LIBERTY  NICKELS 


1883  Liberty.  Without  CENTS.  We  recently  purchas¬ 
ed  a  small  group  of  several  dozen  examples  of 
this  popular  “type"  coin  and  offer  them  as 


follows;  AU-55  $19.50;  MS-60  . 49.00 

1887  AU-50  . 69.00 


1889  Proof-63  (ANACS).  A  sharp  specimen  fully 
equal  to  Proof-65  of  a  few  years  ago  .  625.00 
1891  AU-55  $79;  MS-60.  Abe  Kosoff  once  said  that 
he  spent  several  years  looking  for  an  Uncir¬ 
culated  1891  nickel — proof  that  a  coin  does  not 
have  to  be  expensive  to  be  rare,  for  some  con¬ 


sider  this  to  be  a  “common  date"  .  .  .295.00 
1892  MS-63  . 359.00 


1894  Proof-63  (ANACS)  A  brilliant  and  very 
desirable  specimen  of  this  popular  date.  1894 
is  in  special  demand  for  the  related  business 
strike  mintage  is  quite  low,  thus  putting  extra 
pressure  on  the  relatively  few  remaining  Pro¬ 


ofs  of  this  date . 625.00 

1897  AU-55  . 79.00 

1899  AU-55  $79;  MS-63  (ANACS) . 359.00 

1900  AU-50  $59;  AU-55  $79;  MS-63 _ 359.00 

1902  AU-55  $79;  AU-58  . 99.00 

1903  AU-55  .  79.00 

1905  MS-63  . 359.00 

1906  AU-55  $79;  MS-60  . 149.00 

1912  AU-50 . $59.00 

1912-D  MS-63  (ANACS).  A  particularly  nice 

specimen  of  the  first  Denver  Mint  nickel.  Attrac¬ 
tive  light  toning . 625.00 


BUFFALO  NICKELS 


1913  Buffalo.  Type  I.  A  key  piece  for  a  "type"  set. 
AU-55  $29;  MS-60  $59;  MS-65  . 595.00 


Want  List  Service 

Our  Want  List  Department,  under  the 
direction  of  Liz  Arlin,  has  helped  many  of 
our  clients  track  down  elusive  date  and  mint- 
mark  varieties,  “type"  coins,  and  other 
desiderata. 

Interested?  Send  a  note  to  Liz  Arlin  of  our 
staff,  listing  scarce  or  rare  pieces  (say,  with 
a  value  of  several  hundred  dollars  each  or 
more)  you've  been  seeking.  When  we  ac¬ 
quire  them,  Liz  will  send  you  a  quotation. 
There's  no  obligation  to  buy;  just  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so  if  you  desire. 


Superb  1913  Proof  Nickel 


1913  Buffalo.  Type  I.  Proof-64.  A  superb 
specimen  of  this  very  elusive  issue.  Just 
1,250  Matte  Proofs  were  struck,  and  of  that 
number  we  suspect  that  fewer  than  500  sur¬ 
vive  today,  most  of  which  are  not  equal  in 
preservation  to  the  one  offered  here.  An  item 


for  the  connoisseur! . 2,650.00 

1913-S  Type  I.  Buffalo.  MS-62 . 139.00 

1913  Type  II.  Buffalo.  MS-64  .  195.00 


1913-D  Type  II.  MS-65.  A  superb,  well  struck,  very 
attractive  specimen  of  this  issue — an  item  the 
connoisseur  will  appreciate.  Our  only  regret  is 
that  we  don't  have  a  dozen  of  them  or,  for  that 
matter,  even  two  of  them.  We  have  just  one— a 
recent  purchase — and  if  it's  something  you  want, 
put  down  your  copy  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review 
this  very  instant  and  give  Tom  Becker  a  call  (at 
(603)  569-5095)  to  reserve  it!  This  one  won't  last 
long  at . 1,495.00 

1916-D  MS-63.  This  piece  is  just  slightly  less  than 
MS-65,  but  what  a  difference  in  price.  An  MS-65 
coin  would  be  worth  in  the  $1,500  range  for  a 
specimen  with  the  sharpness  of  the  coin  offered 


here! . 349.00 

1920  MS-63  . 99.00 

1930-S  MS-63 . 119.00 


1937  Proof-63  to  65  (ANACS-63/65).  A  sharply 
struck,  brilliant,  and  very  beautiful  specimen  of 
this  issue.  We  could  probably  ask  $500  more 
and  get  two  or  three  orders  for  it,  but  we  won't. 


First  order  gets  it  for . 1,895.00 

1937-D  3  leg  variety  AU-55  . 365.00 


JEFFERSON  NICKELS 


1942-P  Proof-65.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  this  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  coin,  the  only  "wartime"  nickel 
struck  in  Proof  finish.  A  couple  of  years  ago  we 
had  several  hundred  of  these  coins  pass  through 
our  hands— and  don't  we  wish  we  had  them 
now!  Today,  we  have  only  five  coins  on  hand 
as  we  go  to  press  with  this  Rare  Coin  Review. 
Limit:  one  per  customer.  Each . 425.00 


1943/2  MS-60  to  MS-63 . 345.00 

Half  Dimes 

FLOWING  HAIR  TYPE 


AU  1795  Half  Dime 


1795  Valentine-4.  AU-55.  A  superb  piece, 
hand  picked  by  Dave  Bowers,  Tom  Becker, 
and  Ray  Merena.  The  coin  has  extraordinari¬ 
ly  attractive  surfaces.  Original  mint  brilliance 
and  lustre  is  complemented  by  light  golden 
toning.  An  outstanding  example  of  the  Flow¬ 
ing  Hair  design  minted  only  in  1794  and 
1795.  A  prize  coin  for  the  type  set  collector 
or  the  specialist  alike . 3,495.00 


DRAPED  BUST  TYPE 


Scarce  1797  Half  Dime 


1797  15  stars.  VMO.(ANACS).  A  very 
pleasing  specimen  with  light  lilac  and  gray 
toning,  far,  far  above  average  for  the  grade 
and  type.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  when 
James  F.  Ruddy  was  taking  photographs  for 
his  Photograde  book  in  the  late  1960s,  he 
found  that  half  dimes  of  the  Draped  Bust 
obverse,  Small  Eagle  reverse  style,  minted 
from  1796  to  1797,  were  the  most  difficult 
of  all  silver  coins  to  locate!  We  will  temper 
this  comment  by  saying  our  experience  has 
been  that  the  related  1796  to  1797  half 
dollars  are  rarer  (probably  Jim  was  lucky  and 
came  across  a  few  pieces  of  these  at  an  ear¬ 
ly  time),  but  right  behind  the  half  dollars, 
these  half  dimes  stand  out  as  being  truly  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find.  Here  is  an  American  classic, 
a  coin  that  will  be  ideal  in  a  type  set  of  ear¬ 
ly  issues . 2,175.00 


CAPPED  BUST  TYPE 

1829  Capped  Bust  style.  EF-45  $129;  Another  ex¬ 


ample  AU-50  . 289.00 

1830  AU-50  . 249.00 


1831  AU-50  $249;  MS-64.  A  frosty,  brilliant 
specimen  with  needle-sharp  detail  in  all  area*. 
An  outstanding  coin  which  will  please  the  ad¬ 


vanced  numismatist . 1,695.00 

1832  AU-55  .  295 00 
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1833  MS-60  $595;  MS-64,  A  breathtakingly 

beautiful  specimen  with  original  mint  brilliance 
and  frost  complemented  by  light  toning  around 
the  borders  . 1,695.00 

1834  About  Uncirculated-55  $295;  MS-60.  (ANACS) 

$595;  MS-62  . 695.00 


1835  About  Uncirculated-55  $295;  MS-60  to  MS-63 
(ANACS).  For  only . 650.00 


1836  AU-55  $295;  MS-64.  A  superb,  frosty 

(especially  so)  piece  with  attractive  light  ton¬ 
ing,  a  magnificent  little  cameo  fully  equal  to  the 
MS-65  or  MS-67  grade  of  a  few  years  ago.  This 
condition  is  quite  scarce.  And,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  value,  considering  that  an  MS-65  coin 
would  be  worth  double  our  asking  price  for  this 
MS-64,  how  can  you  go  wrong?  First  caller  gets 
it! . 2,495.00 

1837  Capped  Bust.  AU-55  just  a  whisper  away  from 

full  Uncirculated  grade— possessing  beautiful 
light  toning  and  sure  to  please . 325.00 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

Each  and  every  coin  offered  in  this  Rare 
Coin  Review  is  subject  to  your  satisfaction. 
You  have  30  full  days  to  examine  each  coin 
carefully,  to  be  sure  it  is  in  the  grade  you 
want,  has  the  striking  characteristics  you 
want,  and  is  aesthetically  pleasing  in  every 
respect.  If  you  are  even  the  slightest  bit 
dissatisfied,  we  urge  you  to  return  any  item! 
We  are  not  happy  until  you  are.  Since  1953 
we  have  been  supplying  the  right  coins  (and 
tokens,  and  medals,  and  paper  money)  to 
the  right  people  for  prices  that  are  "right'— 
coins  which  represent  excellent  values. 


LIBERTY  SEATED  TYPE 

1837  Liberty  Seated.  No  stars.  AU-50  A  very  at¬ 
tractive  specimen  with  original  mint  frost 
overlaid  with  attractive  natural  toning  435.00 

START  a  type  set!  Collecting  coins  by  design  types 
is  the  ideal  way  to  build  a  holding  of  classic  United 
States  coins  covering  a  span  of  many  decades,  with¬ 
out  putting  ", all  of  your  eggs  in  one  basket,"  and 
with  the  delightful  opportunity  to  sample  one  each 
of  the  many  artistic  designs  over  the  years.  Sound 
interesting t  A  good  way  to  start  is  to  order  the 
Kingswood  Series  holders  described  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  These  will  showcase  your  collection  as 
it  grows  and  will  rhsplay  it  to  its  maximum  ad¬ 
vantage 


1838  No  Drapery.  First  year  of  issue  of  the  with- 

stars  design  and,  as  such,  extremely  popular  in 
type  sets.  EF-45  $89;  AU-50  $169;  AU-55  $185; 
MS-63.  A  beautiful  piece  with  just  a  whisper 
of  light  toning  $995;  MS-64.  A  gorgeous  coin, 
especially  sharply  struck  with  mottled  light  lilac 
and  gray  toning.  An  item  for  the  connoisseur 
considering  that  an  MS-65  coin  is  valued  at  over 
$5,000.  This  coin,  which  is  just  a  wink  away 
from  MS-65,  has  to  be  one  of  the  best  buys  in 
this  Rare  Coin  Review  issue.  Again,  we  en¬ 
courage  you  to  telephone  to  reserve  any  items 
you  might  need— including  this  one.  Just  call 
(603)  569-5095  and  ask  for  Tom  Becker  or 
anyone  else  in  our  Order  Department.  We  will 
then  advise  you  of  the  availability  and  will  re¬ 
serve  in  your  name  anything  we  have  that  you 
need  . 1,645.00 

1839  EF-45 . 89.00 

1840  AU-55  . 169.00 

1841  EF-45 . 69.00 

1843  MS-63  A  specimen  with  beautiful  gunmetal 

blue  toning  of  the  quality  one  usually  sees  on¬ 
ly  when  old-time  collections  come  on  the 
market.  A  delightful  coin  sure  to  please  the  most 


fastidious  buyer  at  just . 750.00 

1848  Medium  Date.  EF-45 . 69.00 

1851  MS-63.  A  beautiful  specimen  with  attractive 
light  toning.  Desirable . 795.00 


1853  Arrows  at  date.  EF-45  $119;  AU-50  $139; 
MS-60  $395;  MS-63  (ANACS).  This  was  grad¬ 
ed  at  a  time  when  ANA  did  not  use  the  MS-64 
condition,  but  if  they  did,  perhaps  this  would 
have  been  designated  as  MS-64.  In  any  event, 
it  is  a  super  MS-63!  If  you  are  seeking  a 
specimen  for  your  collection  or  type  set,  your 
search  ends  right  here.  Just  one  is  in  stock,  and 
we  invite  you  to  call  to  reserve  it  for  $995;  an¬ 
other,  also  MS-63  and  just  as  nice,  without 
ANACS  papers . 995.00 

LIBERTY  SEATED  coinage  is  very  difficult  to 
find,  and  in  the  current  marketplace,  including 
at  the  recent  A.N.A.  convention,  we  constant¬ 
ly  paid  over  catalogue  listings  in  order  to  find 
coins  that  had  that  rather  elusive  combination 
of  scarcity,  sharp  striking,  and  aesthetic 
appearance— often  bypassing  dozens  of  "or¬ 
dinary"  pieces  which  did  not  meet  our 
specifications.  While  this  "Rare  Coin  Review" 
is  primarily  oriented  towards  offerings  coins  for 
sale,  please  let  us  state  clearly  and  loudly  that 
if  you  have  coins  to  sell  to  us,  we  are  interested 
buyers!  Over  the  years  our  main  problem  has 
been  buying  coins  we  need  for  inventory,  not 
selling  them— as  attractive  coins  sell 
themselves.  What  we  need  for  stock  at  any  giv¬ 
en  time  depends,  of  course,  upon  our  inven¬ 
tory  and  the  demand  for  it,  but,  in  general, 
among  Liberty  Seated  coins  there  are  dozens 
of  different  issues  and  varieties  we  can  use— 
from  Fine  and  Very  Fine  on  up! 


1855  AU-50.  Arrows  at  date  149.00 

1856  EF-45 .  6900 

1857  AU-58  . 189.00 

1857-0  EF-45  . 99.00 

1858  AU-50  .  159.00 

1859  The  only  year  with  hollow  stars  on  the  obverse, 

a  distinct  sub-type.  AU-50  . 189.00 

1860  First  year  of  the  style  with  legend  on  the 

obverse.  AU-55  .  139.00 

1860-0  EF-45 . 95.00 

1861  EF-45  $55;  AU-55  .  139.00 


1862  EF-45  $55;  MS-60  to  MS-63.  A  delightful  piece 
with  attractive  light  gray  toning.  Exceedingly 
sharply  struck.  Civil  War  year  issue  .  .395.00 
1868-S  MS-60.  Although  this  piece  does  not  list  at 
a  high  value,  it  has  been  our  experience  that 
San  Francisco  Mint  coins  in  Uncirculated  grade 


are  quite  scarce.  A  good  buy  for  .  .  .  .295.00 
1869-S  EF-45 . * _ 55.00 

1871  EF-45  $55;  AU-50  . 99.00 

1872  EF-45  $55;  AU-50  . 99.00 


1872-S  Mintmark  beneath  bow  MS-60  .  .  .295.00 


1872-S  Mintmark  within  wreath.  EF-45  $65;  MS-64. 
A  splendid  specimen  with  a  whisper  of  light 


golden  toning . 995.00 

1873-S  EF-45  $75;  AU-55  .  149.00 


YOU  CAN'T  TELL  THE  PLAYERS  without  a 
program,  so  they  say.  Likewise,  it's  difficult  to 
enjoy  coins  without  knowing  about  them.  One 
way  to  multiply  your  pleasures  in  numismatics 
is  to  build  a  nice  reference  library  of  useful 
books.  You  are  in  luck— you  have  come  to  the 
right  place!  Numismatic  books  are  a  specialty 
here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  and,  in 
fact,  our  Publications  Department,  which  sells 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
books  each  year,  would  make  a  dandy  sideline 
business  in  itself!  Check  our  book  listings  in  this 
issue,  pick  out  the  titles  you  want,  and  send 
us  your  order.  We  know  you'll  be  delighted! 


Dimes 


DRAPED  BUST  TYPE 


1807  AU-50.  (ANACS).  Here  is  a  truly  exciting 
coin— a  piece  with  a  generous  amount  of 
original  mint  lustre  still  remaining  amidst  attrac¬ 
tive  light  gray  toning.  Such  pieces  are  extreme¬ 
ly  rare,  and  only  at  widely  spaced  intervals  d<xAs 
an  1807  dime  of  this  calibre— indeed,  any  of  this 
design  type— come  on  the  market.  A  pri/e  item 
for  the  type  set  collector  or  the  dime  spec  ialist 
alike.  Telephone  to  reserve  it  2,750.00 
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Just  Released — Hot  Off  the  Press! 


"United  States  Coins  by  Design  Types " 

a  great  new  book  by  Q.  David  Bowers 


United  States 
Coins  by  Design  Types 

An  Action  Guide  for  the 
Collector  and  Investor 


Q.  David  Bowers 


As  these  words  are  being  written,  the  latest 
book  by  Dave  Bowers  is  being  printed!  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  copies  in  our  hands  in  October— 
and,  if  you  order  now,  your  copy  will  be  sent 
as  soon  as  the  first  shipment  arrives! 

And,  what  a  fine  book  it  is!  In  248  pages, 
and  via  hundreds  of  photographic  illustrations, 
the  author  discusses  each  and  every  coin 
design  type  from  1793  right  up  to  the  latest 
releases.  Copper  and  bronze  coins,  nickel 
coins,  silver  and  "clad"  coins,  and  gold  coins 
are  covered  in  detail,  with  information  about 
their  designs  and  designers,  mintages, 
availability  in  various  grades,  etc. 

For  the  collector  and  investor,  there  are 
hints,  suggestions,  and  pieces  of  advice- 
gathered  during  the  author's  career  of  over  30 
years  as  one  of  the  country's  leading  profes¬ 
sional  numismatists.  How  to  spot  sleepers, 
which  coins  are  undervalued,  which  coins  are 
truly  scarce  or  rare  (despite  low  current  prices 
in  some  instances!),  and  other  information  will 
be  truly  valuable  to  you  if  you  are  an  active 
buyer. 


We  guarantee  you  will  be  delighted  with  this  great  new  book!  After  receiving  your  copy,  you 
have  30  full  days  to  read  it  and  use  it.  If  you  are  not  100%  pleased,  just  return  it  at  the  end  of 
30  days  for  an  instant  refund— no  questions  asked!  However,  we  are  quite  sure  you'll  be  pleased— 
for  of  the  thousands  of  books  we  have  sent  out  of  Dave  Bowers'  earlier  Action  Guide  books,  no 
more  than  two  or  three  stray  copies  have  ever  been  leturned!  Indeed,  the  sale  of  one  book  often 
leads  to  the  sale  of  many  others— when  a  copy  is  shown  at  a  coin  club  meeting,  etc.  Even  the  A.N.A. 
Book  Club  has  ordered  them  in  quantity. 


Order  your  copy  today!  Request  Stock  No.  BBM-307.  Just  $9.95— one  of  the  best  buys  you'll 
ever  make! 
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A  Special  Invitation  to  Join  Our... 


Collection  Portfolio  Program 

Do  you  want  to  build  a  beautiful  collection  of  United  States  coins?  Are  you  a  busy 
executive  or  professional  who  wants  to  skip  the  bother  of  "sold-out"  letters,  telephone 
calls,  and  other  efforts  which  are  needed  to  track  down  wanted  pieces? 

If  so,  our  Collection  Portfolio  Program  is  for  you!  Each  month  (or  other  interval  of 
your  choosing)  you  send  $100,  $250,  $500,  or  other  amount,  and  each  month  we  send 
you  coins  in  your  special  interest  area.  After  the  first  shipment  or  two,  when  credit  is 
established,  future  shipments  will  be  sent  to  you  automatically  on  open  account.  In  in¬ 
stances  in  which  a  coin  or  group  of  coins  comes  to  more  than  the  specified  monthly 
amount,  then  the  balance  is  carried  over  to  the  next  month  or  the  month  after  that — with 
no  interest  or  carrying  charges. 

There  is  no  premium  or  special  fee  for  this  personal  service.  You  pay  no  more  than 
our  regular  prices,  and  often  there  are  special  deals  and  values  which  mean  you  will 
pay  less.  Each  and  every  coin  sent  to  you  is  sent  per  our  regular  30-day  money  back 
guarantee  of  satisfaction— as  to  grade,  surface  quality,  striking,  aesthetic  appeal,  price 
charged,  etc.  If  any  item  is  not  satisfactory,  just  return  it  within  30  days  of  receipt  for 
an  instant  refund  or  credit! 

Over  the  years  you  will  build  a  beautiful,  valuable,  and  meaningful  "portfolio"  of  United 
States  coins.  You  can  pick  the  series  of  interest  to  you:  Morgan  or  Peace  silver  dollars, 
United  States  gold  coins,  a  "type"  set  of  19th-  or  20th-century  United  States  coins,  com- 
memoratives,  or  any  other  series.  The  Collection  Portfolio  Program,  under  the  direction 
of  Brenda  Quinby,  is  a  personal  program  for  your  needs.  She  will  keep  a  record  of  the 
coins  you  have  and  the  coins  you  need,  your  condition  requirements,  and  your  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  each  month  will  select  coins  which  meet  your  needs. 

The  Collection  Portfolio  Program:  The  ideal  way  to  build  a  beautiful  collection  with 
a  minimum  of  effort!  And,  you  get  the  first  pick  of  pieces  you  need  from  our  inventory, 
from  new  collections  and  estates  purchased,  and  other  acquisitions.  There  is  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  continue  the  program.  Any  time  you  wish,  you  can  cancel  your  program  simply 
by  paying  any  balance  due  on  your  account.  Interested?  Mark  "CPP  Information"  on 
your  order  blank,  and  we  will  send  you  a  brochure  by  return  mail. 
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CAPPED  BUST  TYPE 


1814  MS-60.  A  beautiful  coin  with  nearly  all  original 
mint  lustre  intact.  Light  gray  toning,  with  a  hint 
of  gold,  highlights  the  desirability  of  the  issue. 
It  has  been  our  experience  that  dimes  of  the  ear¬ 
ly  style,  in  preservation  such  as  this,  are  few  and 
far  between.  There  is  nothing  we  would  like  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  buy  a  few  dozen  such  coins — but, 
regretably,  we  have  just  one  example  of  this  1814 

dime  in  stock  .  1,295.00 

1820  AU-55.  A  sharp  and  very  attractive  specimen, 
with  gunmetal  blue  toning,  of  the  1820  dime. 
An  item  for  the  connoisseur  . 695.00 


1825  MS-62.  This  dime  is  of  a  quality  worthy  of  the 
Garrett  Collection,  The  New  York  Public  Library 
collection  or  one  or  another  of  the  old-time  nu¬ 
mismatic  cabinets  we  have  handled  over  the 
years.  The  piece,  with  lustrous  fields,  is  attrac¬ 
tively  toned  a  golden  hue  toward  the  center, 
changing  to  gunmetal  blue  at  the  borders.  Tru¬ 
ly  it  is  a  work  of  numismatic  art! .  .  .  1,750.00 


1829  VF-30  $59;  AU-50 . 475.00 

1830  EF-45 . 225.00 

1831  EF-45  $225;  AU-50  $475;  AU-55  .  .565.00 

1832  EF-45  $225;  AU-50  (ANACS).  Another  prize 

dime,  this  piece  exhibits  attractive  light  toning 
and  is  desirable  in  every  respect  .  .  .  .475.00 

1833  AU-55  . 565.00 


1835  AU-55  $565;  MS-64.  A  simply  gorgeous, 
breathtaking  specimen  of  this  issue,  replete  with 
full  “deep”  mint  frost  on  obverse  and  reverse, 
sharply  struck  details  in  every  portion,  and  just 
a  whisper  of  attractive  light  natural  toning.  This 
is  a  type  of  coin  you  could  search  a  year  for  and 
not  locate  elsewhere.  A  prize  coin  which  will 
absolutely  delight  the  connoisseur.  Fads  in 
numismatics  (and  in  other  walks  of  life)  come 
and  go,  but  classics  never  go  out  of  style.  Flere 
for  your  consideration  is  a  rarity!  .  .  .  3,495.00 


TELEPHONE  to  reserve  any  items  that  you 
see.  Ask  for  Tom  Becker  or  one  of  our  other  Or¬ 
der  Department  staff  members:  Brenda  Quin- 
by,  Mary  Lou  Barrett,  Cindy  Joseph,  or  Liz  Arlin. 
Or,  run,  don't  walk,  to  your  mailbox  and  send 
us  your  order  by  mail.  Either  way,  our  latest 
"Rare  Coin  Review"  is  in  your  hands — and  we 
eagerly  await  hearing  from  you.  Right  now  the 
selection  and  availability  is  at  its  highest,  so 
don't  waste  a  moment! 

LIBERTY  SEATED  TYPE 

1837  Liberty  Seated.  No  stars.  EF-45  .  425.00 


1839  Liberty  Seated,  No  Drapery.  MS-60  to  MS-63 

(ANACS).  A  splendid  example  of  the  first  year 
of  the  Liberty  Seated  type  with  stars  on  the 
obverse,  and,  as  such,  a  dandy  coin  for  type  set 
purposes.  Considering  that  an  MS-63  coin  is 
worth  in  the  $1,000  range,  we  expect  that  this 
coin,  very  close  to  MS-63  but  about  half  the 
price,  will  be  among  the  first  to  sell  from  this 


issue . 525.00 

1845  EF-45 . 69.00 

1854  Arrows.  EF-40  . 65.00 

1855  Arrows  at  date  EF-45.  Perhaps  graded  to  con¬ 

servatively  by  Tom  Becker,  for  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  original  mint  lustre . 69.00 

1870  MS-60.  Rare . 295.00 

1873  Arrows.  EF-45 . 159.00 


1875-CC  Mintmark  within  wreath.  MS-63.  A  fros¬ 
ty  and  very  attractive  specimen  of  this  Carson 
City  Mint  issue,  struck  from  silver  from  the 
famous  Comstock-Lode.  A  coin  that  is  sure  to 


please  at  the  price  of . 795.00 

1876  EF-45  $39;  AU-55  .  125.00 


1881  MS-64.  A  frosty,  lustrous,  sharply  struck  ex¬ 
ample  of  one  of  the  key  dates  among  Liberty 
Seated  dimes.  Separated  from  MS-65  (or  even 
significantly  higher!)  by  a  few  truly  tiny  field 
marks.  Just  24,000  business  strikes  were 
produced — the  second  lowest  mintage  among 
Liberty  Seated  dimes  after  1874.  Here  is  an  item 
that  will  appeal  to  the  date  specialist,  for  it  is 
a  rarity,  and  also  to  the  type  set  collector,  for 
the  price  we  have  assigned  to  this  is  no  more 
than  you  would  have  to  pay  for  a  so-called 
“common  date”  in  this  condition.  There,  you 
have  it  both  ways — high  rarity  and  low  price. 


Telephone  to  reserve  it! .  1,295.00 

1884  EF-45  $39;  MS-60  $279;  MS-63  .  .  .495.00 

1885  AU-50 . 99.00 

1886  MS-60  . 279.00 

1887- S  EF-45  . 69.00 


1888  MS-60  .  279.00 

1890  AU-55  .  125.00 

1891-S  AU-55  .  125.00 

BARBER  DIMES 

1892  Barber.  AU-55  $99;  MS-60  (ANACS)  $225; 
MS-63  (ANACS)  $495;  MS-64.  A  really  beautiful 
specimen  of  first  year  of  issue  of  this  design,  a 
coin  which  you  may  well  consider  to  be  MS-65 
or  finer!  We  bought  this  coin  a  few  months  ago, 
forgot  about  it,  and  now  we  see  that  we  can 
charge  in  the  $1,000  range  for  it  based  on  cur¬ 
rent  market  values,  however,  our  cost  wasn't  bas¬ 
ed  on  this,  so  the  first  telephone  caller  gets  this 


splendid  beauty  for  only  . 745.00 

1897  AU-50  . 89.00 

1898  AU-50  to  AU-55  (ANACS) . 89.00 

1899-0  MS-63 . 575.00 

1900  MS-60  (ANACS) . 225.00 

1901  MS-60  . 225.00 

1905  AU-50 . 89.00 

1906  AU-50 . 89.00 

1906-D  AU-55  . 99.00 

1906-0  MS-60 . 225.00 

1907  AU-55  $99;  MS-60  (ANACS)  $225;  MS-63,  a 

coin  with  delightful  old-time  toning  to  enhance 
its  beauty . 395.00 

1908  AU-55  $99;  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS)275.00 

1909  MS-63 . 395.00 

1910  MS-60  . 225.00 

1911  MS-60/63  . 275.00 

1911-D  MS-60  $225;  MS-63  . 395.00 

1912  About  Uncirculated-58  $129;  MS-60  $225; 

MS-63  (ANACS) . 450.00 

1913  AU-55  . 99.00 

1914  AU-58  $129;  MS-60 . 225.00 

1914-D  AU-55  . 99.00 

1915  MS-63  . 395.00 

1916  Barber.  AU-50  $89;  AU-55  $99;  MS-60  (we 

have  two  pieces,  one  with  A.N.A.  papers  and 
one  without)  each . 225.00 

1916-S  Barber.  MS-60/63  . 275.00 


Ra  rities =  Cen  ter  pieces 

Rarities  are  the  centerpieces  to  any  col¬ 
lection.  In  this  Rare  Coin  Review  issue  there 
are  many  rarities.  How  about  a  1793  Chain 
cent,  or  an  Uncirculated  1795  half  cent,  or 
a  1796  quarter  dollar,  or  an  Uncirculated 
1795  half  dollar  and  dollar,  or  an  MCMVII 
High  Relief  $20,  or  possibly  the  finest  1858 
gold  dollar  in  existence,  or  superb  com¬ 
memorative  gold  coins?  These  and  many 
more  rarities  await  your  selection. 

You  will  own  and  display  with  pride  the 
rarities  you  buy  from  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries,  Inc. 


MERCURY  DIMES 


1916  Mercury.  We  recently  purchased  several 
beautiful  pieces,  each  with  Full  Split  Bands, 
outstanding  examples  of  the  first  year  of  issue. 
MS-64  Full  Split  Bands  (henceforth  will  be  ab¬ 
breviated  as  FSB)  $325;  MS-65  FSB  a  boaut\ 
We  have  them  both  ways — toned  or  brilliant  (if 
you  care,  specify  when  ordering)  475.00 

1916-S  Mercury.  MS-63  FSB  129.00 
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Spti  ial  ottering  of  1420  Mercury  dimes.  We  recent- 
ly  purchased  a  group  ot  18  dimes  ot  this  issue, 
each  one  put  away  decades  ago.  We  have  divid¬ 
ed  them  into  the  various  available  condition 
ranges.  This  hand-picked  group  contains  coins 
with  Full  Split  Bands  and  is  far,  far  above  average 
in  quality.  If  you  would  like  a  nifty  example  of 
this  issue,  take  your  pick  ot  the  following:  MS-63 
FSB  $39  (three  tor  $100);  MS-64  FSB  $99  (three 
for  $250  MS-65  FSB  iwe  just  have  three  pieces 
on  hand  so  we  cannot  offer  quantity  groups), 
each . 445.00 

1929-D  AU-55  $19;  special  offering  of  Uncir¬ 
culated  1929-D  dimes:  We  recently  purchased 
a  roll  of  Uncirculated  coins  and  now  offer  them 
for  sale  on  a  first-come,  first-serve  basis.  Each 
is  a  brilliant,  frosty,  lustrous  example:  MS-63  $69 
(three  for  $180);  MS-63  FSB  $95  (three  for  $250); 
MS-64  $89  (three  for  $230);  MS-64  FSB  $195 
(three  for  $500);  MS-65  $149  (three  for  $380); 
1929-D  MS-65  FSB  . 445.00 

THE  PRECEDING  OFFERING  reminds  us  of 
a  number  of  quantity  offerings  we  have  had  over 
the  years.  Readers  of  our  catalogues,  and  our 
private  clients,  will  recall  such  memorable 
things  as  a  group  of  50  1835  Uncirculated  half 
dimes  (from  a  Massachusetts  source  ages  ago), 
a  group  of  several  dozen  superb  1874-S  quarter 
dollars  (from  our  dealer  friend  Lester  Merkin), 
the  fantastic  offering  of  139  Hawaiian  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollars  (in  our  auction  last 
january),  and  so  on.  It  is  always  fun  to  buy  small 
groups  and  hoards,  and  when  offered,  they 
always  sell  quickly.  I  suppose  it  would  be  from 
a  business  viewpoint  if  we  simply  tucked  them 
away  out  of  sight  in  our  bank  vault— but  we  en¬ 
joy  spreading  the  opportunity  around! 

1938  Proof-63  (ANACS)  $395;  Proof-65  (ANACS). 
A  superb  specimen  of  this  early  Proof  Mercury 
dime  date  . 1,050.00 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT  to  remember  that  our 
A.N.A.-graded  coins  are  not  just  ", any "  A.N.A.- 
graded  coins,  but,  rather,  represent  hand-picked 
pieces  which  also  meet  the  strict  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  grading  requirements.  The 
preceding  dime  is  a  good  example! 


1939  Proof-65.  (ANACS).  A  gorgeous  and  glitter¬ 


ing  piece . 1,050.00 

1939- S  MS-63  . 45.00 


Gary  A.  Trudgen  Writes 

The  following  letter  was  received  recently  from 
Cary  Trudgen,  the  well-known  researcher  in  the 
field  of  state  and  colonial  coinage: 

"I  found  your  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  61  to  be 
especially  interesting,  joel  ).  Orosz'  article  titled 
'The  Grading  Grabble'  is  super.  His  article  is  well 
done  and  interesting  to  read.  I  feel  that  he  offers 
a  common  sense  assessment  of  the  current  grading 
problems  and,  importantly,  he  offers  viable  alter¬ 
natives  to  the  'Mint  State  jive.'  Please  pass  along 
my  congratulations  to  Joel. 

"Also  of  interest  to  me  was  your  informative  arti¬ 
cle  concerning  auction  sales  and  also  Don  Partrick's 
letter  concerning  his  rediscovery  of  a  Hard  Times 
token. 

"I  have  just  completed  the  manuscript  on  a  very 
eye  opening  article  concerning  the  Machin's  Mills 
halfpence  series." 


1940  Proof-63  (ANACS)  $295;  Proof-65  . 975.00 

1941  Proof-65.  Another  superb  piece  .  .  .  975.00 
1942/1  VF-30.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  this  overdate, 

one  with  considerable  original  lustre  still  re¬ 
maining  in  protected  areas.  We  are  perhaps  be¬ 
ing  a  bit  conservative  and  could  call  it  EF  or 
better.  In  any  event  the  price  is . 279.00 


1942  Proof-65  (ANACS).  The  last  of  the  Proof  Mer¬ 
cury  dimes.  A  simply  superb,  beautiful, 
gorgeous — add  any  adjectives  that  you  wish- 
specimen  of  the  last  Proof  issue  in  the  Mercury 
dime  series.  Imagine  how  this  will  look  in  your 

type  set!  A  bargain  at . 975.00 

1944  mint  error.  MS-63.  Variety  with  so-called 
"railroad  rim."  Also  struck  5%  off  center. 

Curious!  . 115.00 

1944  mint  error.  MS-60/65.  With  plain  edge,  struck 
10%  off  center.  Struck  without  a  collar.  A  unique 
piece . 95.00 


Twenty-Cent  Pieces 

If  you  have  been  seeking  a  twenty-cent 
piece  for  your  type  collection,  you've 
come  to  the  right  people  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time!  We  recently  pur¬ 
chased  over  a  dozen  attractive  examples, 
ranging  in  grade  from  Extremely  Fine  to 
Uncirculated.  We  did  this  by  hand¬ 
picking  selected  coins  from  a  larger 
population.  Each  and  every  piece  we  of¬ 
fer  in  the  following  enumeration 
represents  a  coin  taken  from  an  offering 
of  a  dozen  or  more  others  of  its  kind. 

This  prompts  us  to  comment  that  while 
investors  usually  are  not  particular  about 
what  they  buy — the  "technical  grade"  is 
important  to  them  and,  above  all,  they 
hope  they  are  getting  "bargain"  prices— 
numismatists  (true  collectors)  are  much 
more  particular.  As  our  clientele  over  the 
years  has  been  comprised  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  of  advanced  collectors, 
museums,  and  other  connoisseurs,  we 
are  very  fussy  when  we  buy.  If  it  doesn't 
come  up  to  par,  we  will  not  buy  it  if  we 
are  offered  it  on  an  individual  basis.  If  we 
buy  a  substandard  coin  as  part  of  a  col¬ 
lection  or  other  group,  out  it  goes 
wholesale  (often  to  dealers  who  sell  such 
pieces  to  investors).  The  point  of  all  this 
is  that  if  you  are  fussy  about  condition, 
and  if  you  want  coins  which  are  good 
values  at  the  same  time,  we  believe  that 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.  has 
what  you  are  seeking. 


1875  AU-50.  $550;  AU-58  $795;  MS-63.  A  superb 
coin  with  full  prooflike  surfaces  on  obverse  and 
reverse.  The  fields  are  gunmetal  blue  changing 
to  light  lilac  in  areas.  Here  is  a  superb  piece— 
and,  in  addition,  it  has  the  advantages  of  being 
the  first  year  of  issue  and  having  a  relatively  low 
mintage.  First  caller  or  telephone  order  gets  it 
for  just . 2,450.00 


1875-S  EF-40  $225;  EF-45  $295;  AU-50  $450;  AU-55 
$550;  (did  you  ever  see  such  an  extensive  of¬ 
fering  of  1875-S  twenty-cent  pieces?!)  MS-60 
$895  (with  or  with  ANACS  papers);  MS-62,  a 

really  beautiful  coin  . 1,295.00 

1876  AU-55.  A  beautiful  specimen,  perhaps  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  MS-60  designation,  of  this  scarce  and 
desirable  Philadelphia  Mint  issue  of  which  just 
15,900  pieces  were  struck  . 795.00 


Quarter  Dollars 

DRAPED  BUST,  SMALL  EAGLE 


Superb  1796  Quarter  Dollar 


1796  AU-55,  prooflike.  A  superb 
specimen  from  an  old-time  collection. 
Beautiful  light  gray  toning  at  the  centers, 
changing  to  gunmetal  blue  and  iridescent 
at  the  borders,  gives  the  piece  a  gorgeous 
appearance,  an  effect  highlighted  by  the 
broad  denticles  encircling  the  obverse  and 
reverse.  The  1796  quarter  dollar  has  always 
been  a  prime  American  classic,  a  coin  on 
the  "most  wanted  list"  of  many  collectors. 
Finding  the  right  combination  of  price  and 
aesthetic  appeal  is  often  difficult,  for  pur¬ 
chase  opportunities  are  apt  to  be  widely 
spaced.  This  specimen  was  recently  ac¬ 
quired  by  us  and  is  one  of  the  most  outstan¬ 
ding  issues  in  the  present  Rare  Coin  Revie w. 
A  piece  for  the  connoisseur!  19,750.00 
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DRAPED  BUST,  HERALDIC  EAGLE 


Rare  1804  Quarter  Dollar 


1804  VF-20  (ANACS).  A  very  pleasing 
specimen  of  this  issue,  a  coin  of  which  6,738 
were  struck,  according  to  A  Guide  Book  of 
United  States  Coins.  This  mintage  figure 
makes  it  about  twenty  times  rarer  than  the 
next  lowest  mintage  date  of  its  design  type 
(1804-1807),  the  1805!  In  addition,  the  1804 
is  significant  as  the  first  year  of  issue  of  the 
design  type  combining  the  Draped  Bust 
obverse  with  the  Heraldic  Eagle  reverse,  a 
style  continued  through  1807.  The  specimen 
here  offered  is  toned  a  pleasing  medium 
gray  color,  with  lighter  higher  areas,  and  is 
a  superb  specimen  of  its  grade.  As  we  noted 
earlier  in  this  Rare  Coin  Review  issue, 
classics  never  go  out  of  style— and  here  is 
a  classic  of  the  first  order! . 4,250.00 


We  reiterate  that  each  and  every  coin  you  or¬ 
der  from  this  ", Rare  Coin  Review"  issue  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  your  complete  satisfaction.  Once  you 
receive  it  you  have  30  days  to  be  sure  that  it 
is  precisely  what  you  want— that  the  surface  is 
attractive  to  you,  that  the  grade  is  correct,  that 
the  piece  is  properly  struck  and  on  a  nice  plan- 
chet,  and  that  it  satisfies  each  and  every  require¬ 
ment  that  you  (or  someone  you  consult  with) 
may  have.  Ever  since  1953  we  have  been  keep¬ 
ing  connoisseurs,  advanced  collectors, 
museums,  and  other  knowledgeable  collectors 
happy— and  we  certainly  want  to  add  you  to 
the  list! 


1805  EF-40.  An  attractive  coin  with  high  rims 
around  most  of  the  periphery,  and  attractive 
lilac-gray  toning.  Another  prime  candidate  for 
a  type  set  of  early  U.S.  coins .  1,395.00 


"Speedy  Results" 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Leo 
Miller: 

“Dear  Liz  Arlin, 

“Thanks  a  million  for  your  telephone  call  regar¬ 
ding  the  1 909-S  Indian  cent  that  I  sent  to  you  on 
my  want  list.  I  really  appreciate  your  effort  and  time 
in  locating  a  coin  I  have  been  searching  for  since 
1 984.  Frankly,  I  did  not  expect  such  speedy  results 
from  my  want  list,  which  I  sent  you  just  recently. 

“Enclosed  is  my  check  in  the  amount  of  $595 
for  the  1 909-S  Indian  cent.  Thanks  again  Elizabeth, 
and  congratulations  on  your  work  with  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries." 


Uncirculated  1806  25c 


1806  MS-62.  A  very  pleasing  coin  with 
light  lilac  toning  melded  with  a  hint  of  gold. 
The  striking,  while  not  needle  sharp  (con¬ 
sistent  with  virtually  every  known  specimen 
of  this  issue),  is  still  far  above  average.  In¬ 
deed,  so  far  as  striking  is  concerned,  the 
piece  is  probably  in  the  upper  ten  percent 
of  surviving  coins.  The  aesthetic  appeal  of 
this  coin  is  incomparable,  and  the 
discriminating  buyer  looking  for  a  truly 
superb  quarter  dollar  to  illustrate  the 
1804-1807  type  will  not  have  to  look  beyond 
this  listing.  Here  is  a  piece  which  is  worthy 
of  the  finest  collection  you  can  name — a  real 
beauty! . 7,950.00 


CAPPED  BUST  TYPE 


1815  AU-50.  A  gorgeous  coin  with  attractive  light 
toning  as  acquired  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
Needle-sharp  strike!  And,  the  piece  has  the  add¬ 
ed  distinction  as  being  the  first  year  of  issue  of 
the  Capped  Bust  design,  large  diameter  $1,495; 
AU-55.  Good  things  come  in  pairs,  so  they  say, 
so  here  is  another  really  dandy  1815  quarter,  as 
sharply  struck  as  the  preceding  and  edging  it 
out  in  grade  by  a  slight  amount.  Another 
outstanding  opportunity— a  really  excellent 
value .  1,995.00 


1818  Obverse  AU-58,  reverse  MS-60  to  MS-63.  A 

brilliant,  frosty  specimen  which  has  some  rub¬ 
bing  on  the  obverse,  perhaps  caused  by  coin- 
to-coin  contact  in  a  mint  bag,  while  the  reverse 
is  Mint  State.  Desirable  either  as  an  individual 
date  or  as  a  representative  of  the  1815-1828  Cap¬ 
ped  Bust  design  type  of  the  large  diameter 


format . 1,995.00 

1821  Capped  Bust  type.  VG-8 . 69.00 


1831  MS-63.  A  splendid  coin  with  beautiful  light 
lilac  toning.  Sharply  struck,  with  magnificent 
detail  in  each  and  every  part,  including  the  high 
parts  of  Miss  Liberty's  portrait,  the  stars,  the  let¬ 
ters,  and  the  eagle.  High  grade,  aesthetic  appeal, 
sharpness  of  strike— here  is  a  piece  which  “has 
it  all— a  coin  for  the  connoisseur!  .  .  3,450.00 


1835  AU-50/55  (ANACS)  A  very  attractive  coin 
which,  save  for  a  tiny  planchet  mark  near  the 
fifth  star,  would  probably  merit  the  MS-60 
designation  overall.  Light  golden  toning 
enhances  the  beauty . 895.00 

LIBERTY  SEATED  TYPE 

1850  EF-45 . 265.00 


1853  Arrows  at  date,  Rays  on  reverse.  AU-50  $425; 
MS-63  (ANACS).  Actually,  in  our  opinion  the 
reverse  of  this  coin  is  MS-65.  Here  is  another 
piece  which  “has  it  all/'  First,  1853  is  the  only 
year  with  arrows  at  date  and  rays  on  the  reverse. 
Second,  the  piece  offered  here  is  one  of  the 
nicest  we  have  seen  in  recent  years  so  far  as 
grading  is  concerned.  Third,  the  surface  of  the 
piece  is  simply  gorgeous  and  is  a  mixture  of 
light  lilac  and  iridescence — the  type  of  coin  one 
might  expect  from  an  old-time  museum 
holding.  If  you  are  forming  a  type  set  of  United 
States  coins  and  want  a  really  superb  piece,  here 
is  one  which  you'll  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
highlights  of  your  collection.  It  is  a  very  exciting 
coin — and  when  we  send  it  to  you,  we'll  be 


sorry  to  see  it  go!  . 2,750.00 

1854  Arrows  at  date.  MS-60  . 1,125.00 

1855  Arrows  at  date.  EF-45  . 149.00 

1856- 0  EF-45  .  129.00 

1857- 0  EF-45  .  129.00 

1858- 0  AU-50 . 395.00 

1860  EF-40 .  119.00 

1861  AU-50.  Deep  steel  gray  toning  139.00 
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" WASHINGTON  BORN  VIRGINIA " 

Restrike  Cent 

Around  the  year  1792,  )acob  Perkins,  an  accomplished  die- 
cutter  who  lived  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  engraved  dies 
tor  a  "cent"  to  honor  President  George  Washington. 

The  obverse  depicted  the  portrait  of  Washington,  facing  left, 
with  the  surrounding  inscription:  GEO.  WASHINGTON  BORN 
VIRGINIA  FEB. 11.1732.  The  February  11th  date,  rather  than  the 
22nd,  is  Washington's  actual  date  of  birth.  Later,  the  calendar 
was  revised  to  eliminate  an  error,  and  all  earlier  dates  in  history 
were  moved  forward  by  11  days.  Hence,  now  we  consider 
Washington's  birth  date  to  be  February  22nd  (or,  more  recently, 
the  third  Monday  in  February)! 

The  reverse  of  the  cent  gave  Washington's  accomplishments: 

GENERAL/OF  THE/AMERICAN  ARMIES/1775/RESIGNED/- 
1 783/PRESIDENT/OF  THE/UNITED  STATES/1789. 

Original  examples  of  the  1792  WASHINGTON  BORN  VIRGINIA  cent  are  great  rarities.  On  page 
53  of  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  at  the  bottom  left  of  the  page,  the  price  of  $1,750 
is  given  for  an  original  in  just  Fine  grade. 

Sometime  around  1959,  Albert  Collins,  a  Massachusetts  coin  dealer,  acquired  the  original  obverse 
die.  The  reverse  had  disappeared,  apparently  years  earlier.  From  the  obverse  he  struck  2,000  uniface 
(one-sided)  specimens  on  bright  copper  planchets.  The  obverse  die  was  then  presented  to  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  Museum. 

We  recently  acquired  several  hundred  examples  of  this  interesting  restrike,  each  Choice  Bril¬ 
liant  Uncirculated,  some  with  a  bit  of  natural  light  toning— and  each  a  beauty,  which  we  offer 
on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis  as  follows: 


1  coin . $19.95 

3  coins,  each  $17,  or  the  lot  for . 51.00 

5  coins,  each  $16,  or  the  lot  for . 80.00 

10  coins,  each  $15,  or  the  lot  for . 150.00 


Request  "WASHINGTON  BORN  VIRGINIA"  cent  when  ordering.  Postscript:  A  biography  of 
the  engraver,  Jacob  Perkins,  appears  on  pages  152-153  of  The  History  of  U.S.  Coinage,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers,  to  which  refer. 


Likes  our  Sales! 

The  following  unsolicited  letter  was  received  from 
Brian  Adkins: 

"I  just  want  to  drop  you  a  quick  note  to  say  what 
a  wonderful  educational  experience  I  had  when  I 
attended  the  'lot  viewing'  segment  of  your  Harry 
Einstein  Collection  Sale  held  in  New  York  City  in 
June.  You  have  mentioned  a  number  of  times  that 
10  coins  with  the  same  'technical  grade'  can  have 
10  different  values,  since  each  coin  has  its  own  in¬ 
dividual  characteristics.  Most  of  us  know  this  to  be 
a  true  statement  (except  for  certain  investment- 
oriented  dealers  who  would  have  you  believe  that 
an  MS-65  is  an  MS-65  is  an  MS-65— and  that  all 
such  pieces  are  worth  the  same  'bid'  or  'ask'  prices), 
but  this  really  'hit  home'  with  me  when  I  viewed 
the  numerous  coins  and  read  your  descriptions  of 
them  in  the  Einstein  Sale.  For  example,  it  is  hard 
to  describe  the  beauty  of  Lot  1537,  an  1875  twenty- 
cent  piece  in  MS-63.  Technically  the  coin  was  an 
MS-63,  but  its  value  in  my  eyes  is  much  higher  due 
to  its  beauty. 

"Unfortunately,  I  had  to  leave  town  before  the  ac¬ 
tual  bidding  began,  but  I  have  plans  to  return  to 
another  sale  and  participate.  With  today's  low  air 
fares  I  strongly  recommend  every  active  numisma¬ 
tist  a  trip  to  one  of  Bowers  and  Merena's  auction 
sales.  The  ladies  on  your  staff  were  very  professional 
and  courteous  in  showing  the  various  lots,  and 
helped  make  the  whole  event  an  interesting  and 
pleasant  one.  I  look  forward  to  your  next  sale." 

Thanks,  Brian.  And,  remember,  you  can  always 
bid  by  mail — as  the  majority  of  our  clients  do,  in 
fact.  Your  letter  reads  like  an  advertisement  for  us— 
no  harm  in  this — thanks  again. 


A  Hoard  of  Pristine  1955  Proof  Sets  is  Discovered! 

And  YOU  Have  The  Chance  to  Buy  One  Coin 
and  Get  Four  Others  Free! 


Among  our  many  notable  purchases  was  a  simply  extraordinary  group  of  nearly  200  1955  Proof  sets,  each  of  which  was  still  sealed  in  the  mint  box  of 
issue  Imagine.. .a  whole  trunk  load  of  coin  sets  that  no  one  had  examined  for  more  than  30  years! 

We  were  the  first  to  view  the  contents  of  each  box,  and  our  wish  that  the  coins  would  be  well  preserved  came  true!  Nearly  all  of  the  sets  were  simply 
pristine!  The  coins  had  survived  all  these  years  in  perfect  condition  and  were  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  the  day  they  were  shipped  from  the  mint! 

Next,  Tom  Becker,  our  Senior  Numismatist,  began  the  project  of  viewing  each  coin  carefully  with  a  strong  magnifying  glass.  Even  the  slightest  imperfection 
in  any  coin  disqualified  the  entire  set  from  this  offering.  The  rejected  sets  were  placed  to  one  side  and  later  wholesaled.  The  remaining  perfect  sets  were 
carefully  placed,  with  gloved  hands,  in  Capital  brand  plastic  holders  to  insure  that  each  piece  would  be  positively  protected  for  many  years  to  come. 

Each  of  these  1955  Proof  sets  easily  qualifies  for  our  grade  Proof-65.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  finer  quality  pieces  being  available  at  any  price! 

Recently,  we  have  offered  a  single  1955  Franklin  half  dollar  for  $139,  and  our  stock  of  Proof-65  coins  has  sold  very  rapidly.  If  you  are  one  of  the  lirst 
customers  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer,  you  can  purchase  an  entire  1955  Proof  set,  as  illustrated,  in  a  plastic  holder,  for  the  price  of  just  $139,  which  is 
the  regular  price  for  the  half  dollar  alone!  Also,  as  a  souvenir,  we  will  send  along  the  original  little  box  that  the  mint  used  to  package  this  set.  Hurry,  only 
a  few  sets  are  left! 
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1872  AU-50  . 245.00 

1875  EF-40 . 89.00 

1876  AU-50  .  19500 

1877  AU-50  .  195.00 

1877-CC  AU-55.  A  sharp  and  very  lustrous  specimen 

of  this  popular  Carson  City  issue,  struck  from 

Comstock  Lode  metal . 345.00 

1877-S  AU-55  . 285.00 


1878-CC  (ANACS  MS-60  to  63)  MS-63.  Here  is  an¬ 
other  high-quality  piece  which  will  appeal  to 
the  connoisseur,  a  coin  which  from  a  mintage 
viewpoint  is  four  to  five  times  rarer  than  the 
more  often  seen  1876-CC  and  1877-CC  issues. 
Struck  from  Comstock  Lode  in  Nevada.  The  coin 
is  nearly  fully  brilliant,  with  just  a  whisper  of 
light  golden  toning  around  the  obverse.  A  coin 
for  the  connoisseur! .  1,650.00 


1885  MS-63  (ANACS),  with  a  satin  surface,  very, 

very  close  to  full  MS-65.  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
business  strikes  we  have  ever  seen  of  this  low 
mintage  issue.  Another  item  for  the  connoisseur, 
one  which  will  be  a  showpiece  in  the  finest  col¬ 
lection  . 1,895.00 

1886  Proof-60.  Toned  a  golden  and  sea-green  col¬ 

or.  Desirable  as  an  example  of  this  famous  low- 
mintage  issue,  a  coin  which  just  5,886  pieces 
were  struck— one  of  the  lowest  mintages  of  any 
silver  coin  of  the  late  19th  century.  At  the  price 
charged,  you  can  almost  buy  it  as  a  "type"  coin, 
never  mint  its  rare  date! . 595.00 

BARBER  QUARTERS 


1892  First  year  of  issue  of  this  Philadelphia  Mint 


design.  MS-60/63 . 395.00 

1893  AU-55 .  185.00 

1894  AU-55  .  185.00 


1894-S  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS).  An  attractively 

toned  example . 395.00 

1897  MS-63  . 750.00 

1900  MS-60/63  . 395.00 

1902  AU-55  .  185.00 

1907  MS-60/63  (ANACS) . 395.00 

1909-D  MS-63.  Beautiful  light  lilac  toning,  sharp 
striking,  and  other  features  combine  to  make 
this  a  desirable  specimen  for  the  date  collector 
as  well  as  the  type  set  enthusiast ....  750.00 


1914  AU-55  .  185.00 

1914-D  AU-55  .  185.00 


1918-S  AU-50  $99;  MS-60,  this  attractively  toned 

example  is  just . 275.00 

1920  AU-55  .  85.00 

NOTE:  Here  is  but  one  of  many  examples  of  value  We  are 
asking  $85  for  really  nice  AU-55  com,  a  piece  which  is  lust 
a  hair's-breadth  from  Uncirculated  An  MS-65  com  would  cost 
well  over  $1,000,  perhaps  even  of  over  $2,000,  so  here  is  a  piece 
which  is  almost  as  nice— but  for  a  tmy,  tiny  fraction  of  the  price 
Talk  about  value! 


1915-D  MS-63.  Brilliance  just  beginning  to  tone. 
A  frosty,  bright  example  of  this  issue  produced 


toward  the  end  of  the  series . 750.00 

1915- S  MS-60 . 325.00 

1916- D  Barber.  AU-55  .  185.00 


1924  AU-50  . 89.00 

1925  AU-50  $72;  AU-55  . 79.00 

1926  AU-58  $99;  MS-60  . 149.00 

1926-D  MS-63  . 395.00 


STANDING  LIBERTY  QUARTERS 


Famous  1916  Liberty  Standing  25c 


1916  Liberty  Standing  quarter.  MS-60.  A 

frosty,  lustrous  specimen  of  this,  one  of  the 
most  famous  issues  of  the  present  century. 
The  low  mintage  of  just  52,000  pieces,  plus 
its  status  of  its  first  year  of  issue,  has  set  it 
up  as  one  that  is  always  popular,  extremely 
so.  This  coin  presents  an  appeal  of  high 
grade  and  low  price . 2,975.00 


1917  Type  I  Standing  Liberty.  AU-50  $149;  AU-55 
A  nice  coin  for  $199;  MS-60  $279;  MS-64,  a 
whisper  away  from  full  MS-65,  and  price  right 


at . 995.00 

1917-D  Type  I.  AU-55.  $249;  MS-60  $379;  MS-63, 

Full  Head . 895.00 

1917  Type  II  AU-55.  Full  Head,  a  real  buy  at  $89; 

MS-60,  Full  Head . 179.00 

1917-D  Type  II.  AU-55.  $159;  MS-60 _ 239.00 


Note:  IN  OUR  OPINION,  AU-55  Standing 
Liberty  quarters  are,  for  the  most  part,  absurd¬ 
ly  cheap!  Here  are  coins  with  nearly  as  much 
mint  lustre  as  Mint  State  coins,  pieces  with  near¬ 
ly  all  of  the  design  sharpness  and  detail,  but 
which  sell  for  tiny  fractions  of  higher  Mint  State 
grades!  Besides,  such  pieces  are  fun  to  collect. 
With  the  exception  of  just  a  few  issues,  a  com¬ 
plete  collection  from  79/6  through  1930  can  be 
assembled  for  modest  cost.  Of  course,  one  of 
the  reasons  for  this  is  that  such  pieces  have  not 
been  recommended  by  inves  tment  advisors  and 
are  not  prominent  on  the  "investment  scene." 
To  our  way  of  thinking,  this  is  a  great  situation 
for  the  astute  buyer.  But  those  who  want  to  pur¬ 
sue  "hot"  investment  series  do  that— while  you 
set  about  methodically  building  a  collection  of 
bargain-priced  coins! 


1917- S  Type  II.  AU-55  .  155.00 

1918  AU-55  $99;  MS-60  . 195.00 

1918- ID  MS-60  . 285.00 


1927  AU-50  $72;  AU-55  $79;  MS-65,  nearly  full 


head.  A  nice  coin  for  only . 1,295.00 

1927-D  MS-63.  This  issue  is  distinguished  by  its 
relatively  low  mintage  for  the  era  .  .  .449.00 
1928  AU-55  $79;  MS-63  . 395.00 


Appreciation! 

We  appreciate  the  business  you've  been 
sending  our  way.  And,  our  special  apprecia¬ 
tion  goes  to  those  clients  who  have  been 
with  us  for  many  years,  some  of  you  since 
the  early  1950s. 

If  you've  just  joined  the  Bowers  and 
Merena  "family,"  then  welcome  aboard!  We 
will  do  our  best  to  provide  you  with 
beautiful  coins  at  reasonable  prices.  Then, 
decades  from  now,  we  can  thank  you,  too, 
for  being  a  client  for  many  years! 


1928-D  MS-60  $149;  MS-64  . 595.00 


1928-S  MS-65,  Full  Head.  A  frosty,  sharp,  lustrous, 
and  truly  fantastic  specimen  of  this  issue.  Here 
is  a  prize  that  the  date  and  mintmark  specialist 
will  appreciate,  or  if  you  want  the  finest  for  a 
type  set,  it  will  equally  serve  in  that  capacity. 
A  truly  splendid  piece.  Our  only  regret  is  that 
we  don't  own  dozen  of  them.  We  have  just  one, 

and  the  first  caller  gets  it  for . 2,400.00 

1929  AU-50  $72;  MS-60  $149;  MS-63  .  .  .  395.00 


1929-D  MS-64,  Full  Head  79  5  00 

1930  AU-55  .  79.00 
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The  Trade  Dollar,  A  Special  Coin  for  the  China  Trade 


When  traders  from  the  West  wanted  to  do  business  in  the  Orient,  it  often 
meant  being  prepared  for  a  "cash  on  the  barrelhead"  exchange  of  silver  (in 
particular)  and  gold  coins  for  desired  goods.  Particularly  in  favor  with  Oriental 
merchants  were  Mexican  silver  8-real  pieces,  which  were  preferred  above 
American  silver  dollars,  for  the  Mexican  "dollars"  were  slightly  heavier.  To 
remedy  this  situation,  the  United  States  government  in  1873  commenced 
the  minting  of  a  special  coin  designed  for  commerce  with  the  Orient. 
Designated  as  the  Trade  Dollar,  the  piece  weighed  420  grains,  a  few  grains 
more  than  the  standard  American  Liberty  Seated  silver  dollar.  The  coin  was 
enthusiastically  accepted  for  its  intended  purpose,  and  during  the  next  several 
years  the  San  Francisco  (in  particular),  Carson  City,  and  Philadelphia  mints 
turned  out  a  large  number  of  these. 

With  many  different  types  of  foreign  coins  in  circulation  in  China,  mer¬ 
chants  there  often  had  experts  examine  the  coins  they  received  in  order  to 
determine  if  they  were  indeed  authentic  and  of  the  proper  weight.  Those 
which  were  found  to  be  of  good  silver  and  of  the  correct  weight  were  "chop 
marked"  with  symbols  that  informed  future  handlers  of  those  coins  that  they 
were  indeed  acceptable.  Sometimes  the  coins  were  later  checked  by  other 
firms  and  received  additional  chop  marks. 


Certainly,  the  trade  dollar  is  one  of  our  nation's  most  interesting  coins. 
We  recently  acquired  a  beautiful  group  of  these,  all  pieces  being  in  high 
grades,  and  each  with  one  or  more  chop  marks.  These  are  coins  which  ob¬ 
viously  made  the  journey  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Orient  years  ago 
and  were  actually  used  in  the  channels  of  commerce. 

You  will  enjoy  adding  one  or  more  of  these  coins  to  your  collection.  To 
increase  your  knowledge  of  the  pieces,  as  part  of  the  special  in  this  Rare 
Coin  Review  we  will  include  a  copy  of  the  book,  The  United  States  Trade 
Dollar,  by  John  M.  Willem.  And  this  way  you  can  read  all  about  the  trade 
dollar  and  its  background.  This  volume  normally  sells  for  $15,  but  will  be 
included  at  no  additional  charge  with  each  order  we  can  fill.  Please  order 
early,  for  this  offer  is  subject  to  being  sold  out— and  we  only  have  a  few 
dozen  coins  available! 

Special  Trade  Dollar  Offer:  One  coin,  date  and  mintmark  of  our  choice, 
AU-55  or  better  with  one  or  more  chop  marks,  plus  the  book  .  139.00 

Pair  of  trade  dollars,  each  AU-55  or  better,  one  coin  from  the  Carson  City 
Mint  (an  issue  considered  to  be  scarcer  and  more  desirable  than  Philadelphia 
or  San  Francisco  issues)  and  another  from  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  date  of 
our  choice,  plus  the  book.  Just . 295.00 


4  Coin  Quiz  A 

About  Mints  V 

Take  the  following  coin  quiz  and  see  how  many 
mints,  public  and  private,  you  can  identify  from  the 
clues  given.  The  answers  are  at  the  end. 

1.  This  coining  facility  first  turned  out  pieces  bear¬ 
ing  a  distinctive  mintmark  in  1854,  during  which 
time  gold  coins  were  struck.  The  following  year  saw 
the  initial  production  of  silver.  It  was  not  until  1908 
that  bronze  coins  were  produced  here  and  not  un¬ 
til  1912  that  the  first  nickel  alloy  pieces  were  struck. 
In  1894,  only  24  dimes  were  made  here,  thus 
creating  a  landmark  rarity. 

2.  This  mint  operated  for  a  relatively  short  time 
on  the  shore  of  Orange  Pond,  near  present-day 
Newburgh,  New  York.  Billed  as  a  "manufactory  of 
hardware,"  the  main  business  of  the  enterprise 
seems  to  have  been  the  counterfeiting  of  British 
coins,  although  there  was  no  reluctance  to 
counterfeit  other  issues,  such  as  state  coins  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  then  in  circulation.  It  is  said  that  a  guard 
wearing  a  hideous  mask  was  employed  to  frighten 
away  the  curious. 

3.  This  mint  produced  coins  by  manpower  and 
horsepower  until  1836,  when  the  first  steam  presses 
were  installed.  A  distinctive  mintmark  was  not  used 
by  this  facility  until  1942,  at  which  time  a  mint  let¬ 
ter  was  added  to  the  reverse  of  certain  nickel  five- 
cent  pieces 


4.  The  facility  of  Clark,  Gruber  &  Co.,  private 
minters  of  gold  coins,  were  acquired  in  the  1860s 
by  the  United  States  government,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  establishing  a  federal  mint.  However,  al¬ 
though  assay  and  refining  services  were  conducted, 
it  was  not  until  1906  that  the  government  produc¬ 
ed  coins  in  this  city,  by  which  time  a  new  building 
had  been  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  plant 
is  still  active  today.  Among  the  most  memorable 
products  of  the  facility  were  the  1964  peace  silver 
dollars,  minted  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred 
thousand  pieces,  then  melted. 

5.  Those  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  works 
of  Don  Taxay  may  be  able  to  answer  this  question, 
but  your  editor  suspects  that  the  casual  numisma¬ 
tist  will  not.  Actually,  this  "mint"  had  no  official 
name  but  is  remembered  in  numismatic  literature 
as  the  location  in  which  1792  half  dismes  were 
made  because  the  Philadelphia  Mint  was  not  yet 
ready. 

6.  The  discovery  of  the  fabulous  Comstock  Lode 
made  it  desirable  to  set  up  a  local  coining  facility, 
which  was  done  in  the  1860s  and  opened  for  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  1870s. 

7.  Operated  by  Matthew  Boulton  in  Birmingham, 
England,  this  mint  was  a  subject  of  an  article  by 
Dr.  Richard  Doty,  appearing  beginning  on  page  34 


of  our  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  61. 

8.  Conceived  by  entrepreneur  Joseph  Segel  in  the 
1960s,  this  enterprise  was  first  known  as  the  General 
Numismatics  Corporation.  It  went  on  to  produce 
a  wide  variety  of  collectible  medal  sets,  later  bran¬ 
ching  into  books,  porcelain,  and  other  areas,  later 
changing  ownership,  at  one  time  being  a  part  of 
Warner  Communications. 

9.  This  mint,  located  in  Georgia,  was  one  of  three 
federal  coining  facilities  to  issue  pieces  for  the  first 
time  in  1838.  Only  gold  coins  were  minted  here; 
no  silver  or  copper  pieces  were  produced. 

10.  Doing  business  in  San  Francisco  during  the 
Gold  Rush,  this  firm  turned  out  a  variety  of  pieces 
during  the  1854-1855  years,  no  one  of  which  is  more 
famous  than  the  round  $50  "slug"  of  the  latter  year, 
of  which  fewer  than  20  pieces  are  known,  all  Pro¬ 
ofs  or  impaired  Proofs. 


ANSWERS:  How  well  did  you  do?  1.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Mint;  2.  Machin's  Mills;  3.  Philadelphia  Mint; 
4.  Denver  Mint;  5.  The  cellar  of  John  Flarper,  a 
Philadelphia  sawmaker;  6.  Carson  City  Mint;  7. 
Soho  Mint;  8.  Franklin  Mint;  9.  Dahlonega  Mint; 
10.  Kellogg  &  Company. 
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"Never  In  My  Wildest  Dreams..." 


by  Bill  Fivaz 


1857  Flying  Eagle  1c.  Reverse  die  clashed  with  reverse  die  of  Seated  Liberty  25c 


1857  25c.  Reverse  die  clashed  with  reverse  die  of  Flying  Eagle  1c 


"SERENDIPITY"  is  the  finding  of  something  good 
in  an  unexpected  place,  and  a  classic  example  of 
this  occurrence  took  place  a  month  or  so  ago  for 
me  in  Florida. 

While  in  the  Tampa/St.  Pete  area  on  business,  I 
finished  early  one  day  and  stopped  in  to  see  my 
good  friend,  Don  Vosburg  in  Holiday,  Florida.  After 
the  usual  greetings  and  good  natured  ribbing,  Don 
mentioned  that  he  had  recently  sold  a  coin  to  a 
local  collector  that  he  thought  I  might  be  interested 
in.  He  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  an  AU  1857  Fly¬ 
ing  Eagle  cent  that  had  its  reverse  clashed  with  the 
reverse  die  of  a  Seated  Liberty  half,  and  it  had  been 
authenticated  as  such  by  ANACS.  As  Don  knew  I 
had  a  specimen  of  an  1857  Flying  Eagle  with 
obverse  clashmarks  from  the  obverse  of  a  Seated 
Liberty  half,  and  an  1857  Seated  Quarter  with  re¬ 
verse  clashmarks  from  the  reverse  of  a  Flying  Ea¬ 
gle  cent,  he  knew  I  would  be  nutty  enough  to  want 
to  buy  this  piece.  After  all,  these  are  the  only  three 
known  U.S.  coins  that  exhibit  clashmarks  from  an 
entirely  different  denomination! 

Naturally  I  expressed  a  keen  desire  in  the  piece, 
so  Don  made  a  quick  phone  call  to  the  owner  and 
in  about  45  minutes  I  was  excitedly  examining  the 
coin. 

It  was  certainly  as  advertised— an  AU-50/50,  and 
th  unmistakable  clashmarks  from  a  Seated  Liberty 
reverse  were  very  clear  within  the  wreath  on  the 
cent's  reverse.  I  asked  what  the  price  was  and  feel¬ 
ing  that  it  was  more  than  reasonable,  I  was  the  new 
owner  about  15  minutes  after  first  seeing  the  coin. 

When  I  arrived  back  home  I  had  more  time  to 
leisurely  examine  my  new  purchase,  and  upon  do¬ 
ing  so,  suddenly  realized  that  I  had  more  than  likely 
stumbled  into  an  incredible  bit  of  luck  (HELLO, 
SERENDIPITY!!) 

After  taking  a  few  measurements  and  comparing 
the  coin  with  photos  of  the  1857  quarter  I  have, 

I  was  shocked  and  absolutely  thrilled  to  find  that 
I  had  just  found  the  "missing  link!"  The  1857  Fly¬ 
ing  Eagle  1c  I  had  just  bought  had  Seated  Liberty 
reverse  clashmarks  on  its  reverse  to  be  sure,  but  they 
were  not  from  a  Seated  Liberty  50c,  they  were  from 
a  Seated  Liberty  25c!  This  cent  and  my  quarter  are 
Kissin'  Cuzins! 

As  you  can  see  from  the  photos,  the  outline  of 
the  eagle's  neck  and  head  shows  clearly  on  the 
cent's  reverse  over  "ONE,"  and  the  stripes  from  the 
quarter's  reverse  shield  appear  behind  the  "C"  and 
"E"  in  CENT.  Likewise,  on  the  photo  of  the  quar¬ 
ter's  reverse,  the  "E"  of  "CENT"  is  seen  (backward) 
in  the  middle  of  the  shield,  with  the  bottom  of  the 
"T"  of  that  same  word  beneath  the  left  wing  (look¬ 
ing  at  the  coin).  The- upper  right  corner  of  the  "N" 
and  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  "E"  of  "ONE"  can 
be  seen,  again  backward,  above  the  eagle's  shoulder 
and  below  the  head. 

The  wreath  of  corn,  tobacco,  etc.  is  visible  on 
either  side  of  the  eagle  and  over  its  head. 

What  this  means,  of  course,  is  that  whoever  was 
fooling  around  in  the  mint  in  1857  put  a  reverse 
Flying  Eagle  cent  die  in  a  press  opposite  the  reverse 
die  of  a  Seated  Liberty  quarter,  and  those  two  dies 
clashed  together  without  a  planchet  between  them. 
This  action  caused  the  impression  of  each  of  their 
designs  to  be  transferred  to  the  other  die,  and  this 
cent  and  quarter  are  products  of  those  dies. 

The  "whoever"  mentioned  above  was  probably 
Theodore  Eckfeldt,  as  set  forth  in  a  theory  by  Tom 
DeLorey  in  the  June  1,  1977  "Collector's  Clear¬ 
inghouse."  Tom's  theory  is  that  Theodore  Eckfeldt, 
a  20-year  old  night  watchman  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  in  1857,  was  the  culprit.  Young  Eckfeldt  was 


one  of  the  sons  of  George  Eckfeldt,  who  was  then 
foreman  of  the  engraving  room  at  the  mint,  and  just 
one  in  a  long  line  of  Eckfeldts  who  were  associated 
with  the  mint  in  some  important  capacity  since  the 
early  days. 

In  his  position  as  night  watchman,  Theodore  had 
access  to  all  the  areas  of  the  mint,  including  the 
important  die  vault.  It  should  be  mentioned  at  this 
point  that  this  same  young  man  was  caught  in  1858 
selling  quantities  of  pattern  coins,  restrikes  of  rare 
date  issues  and  even  1804  dollars  (!)  to  local  dealers 
at  bargain  prices. 

These  facts  provide  the  three  necessary  parts  of 
the  well-founded  theory  that  Theodore  Eckfeldt  was 
in  fact  the  person  responsible  for  these  two  coins 
(and  who  knows  how  many  other  improbable  com¬ 
binations?).  He  had  the  MEANS— access  to  the  dies 
and  the  necessary  equipment  with  which  to  strike 


the  unauthorized  coins;  the  MOTIVE— greed;  and 
he  had  the  OPPORTUNITY— any  night  when  no 
one  else  was  around. 

To  date,  there  are  only  two  such  cents  known, 
this  specimen  and  another  with  heavy  laminations 
on  the  reverse.  The  same  is  true  of  the  quarter— 
there  are  two  known,  an  AU  and  the  above  MS-63 
coin.  There  are  several  of  the  1857  Flying  Eagle  cent 
with  the  obverse  clashmarks  from  the  Liberty'  Seated 
half  obverse  known,  so  evidently  that  particular  die 
was  used  far  longer  than  either  of  the  two  that 
created  these  two  interesting  and  related  coins. 

So,  thanks  to  Don  and  a  bit  of  serendipity,  I  was 
able  to  match  up  a  couple  very  rare  coins  that  I 
never  in  my  wildest  dreams  ever  hoped  to  do. 

Thanks  to  "FUN  TOPICS,"  journal  ot  the  Florida 
United  Numismatists,  where  this  article  first  ap¬ 
peared. 
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Alan  Weinberg  Writes 


The  following  unsolicited  letter  was  recently 
received  from  Alan  V.  Weinberg,  the  well-known 
collector  of  colonials,  tokens,  and  other  numisma¬ 
tic  Americana.  Alan  has  been  a  client  for  20  years 
or  more  and,  in  fact,  used  to  order  coins  from  us 
in  his  college  days.  Anyway,  the  letter  is  as  follows: 

"Dear  Dave, 

I've  just  received  your  Summer  1986  Rare  Coin 
Re\  lew  and  note  your  reference  to  the  'Art  and  Fur¬ 
niture'  auction  house  that  was  awarded  the  auction 
of  a  fine  coin  estate  as  the  'terms'  offered  the  heirs 
were  a  lower  commission  than  Bowers  and  Merena 
could  offer. 

"As  you  accurately  noted,  the  auction  results  or 
prices  realized'  were  a  small  fraction  of  what  could 
have  been  realized  by  a  firm  such  as  yours.  Permit 
me  to  give  your  readers  a  more  precise  example 
from  this  true  story. 

"I  traveled  from  California  to  New  York  City  in 
December  1983  to  attend  the  Stack's  John  L.  Roper 
auction  of  early  American  coins— which  was  a 
splendid  offering.  The  other  sale,  held  by  the  art 
and  furniture  auction  house  to  which  you  referred, 
was  scheduled  to  be  sold  after  the  Stack's  event. 
In  that  other  offering  was  a  superb  AU-55  1792  silver 
center  cent,  subsequently  pedigreed  back  to  the 
Chapmans'  Warner  and  Windsor  sales. 

"I  examined  the  coin  and  wanted  it,  having  been 
the  underbidder  on  the  Mint  State  specimen  in  your 
own  Johns  Hopkins  University— Garrett  Collection 
March  1981  sale,  a  coin  which  sold  for  $95,000, 
and  a  piece  which  is  presently  in  a  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  collection.  However,  I  could  not  spend  the  ex¬ 
tra  time  to  attend  the  other  sale,  the  one  held  by 
the  art  furniture  auction  house.  So,  I  contacted  my 
good  friend  and  fellow  colonial  coin  fancier,  Bill 
Anton  of  New  Jersey.  I  gave  him  my  bid — a  top 
bid— of  $70,000  plus  10%  buyer's  fee  or  $77,000 
to  buy  the  AU-55  1792  silver  center  cent. 

"I  was  pretty  confident  that  I  would  obtain  the 
piece  with  my  $77,000  maximum  bid.  Bill  Anton 
captured  the  coin  for  me  at  $40,000  plus  10%,  or 
$44,000.  A  veritable  steal!  I  was  overwhelmed.  I 
'saved'  $33,000.  Not  only  that,  but  I  was  told  that 
the  piece  sold  for  $44,000  with  no  floor  com¬ 
petition! 

"I  am  convinced  that  if  Bowers  and  Merena  had 
handled  this  particular  auction,  my  cost  on  the  silver 
center  cent  would  have  been  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  higher,  due  to  proper  exposure  and  the 
resulting  heavy  mail  and  floor  competition. 

"That  1792  classic  joins  my  AU  copper  and  VF 
silver  'Getz'  Washington  half  dollars,  my  superb  Un¬ 
circulated  1792  half  disme  (ex  Landau-New 
Netherlands-Wild)  and  my  AU  1792  disme  (from 
Julian  Leidman). 

"One  more  comment:  another  tangible  benefit 
to  having  one's  life-long  collection  catalogued  and 
sold  by  a  private  numismatic  auction  house  that 
issues  catalogues,  such  as  your  'Grand  Format' 
presentations,  with  research  in  pedigree  history,  fine 


photography,  color  plates,  and  the  like,  is  that  the 
significance  of  your  collection  and  your  name  will 
live  on  for  decades  and  decades.  Parmelee,  Seavey, 
Zabriskie,  Mougey,  etc.  come  to  mind,  or  more 
recently.  Van  Ormer,  Ezra  Cole,  Henry  Clifford— 
these  were  and  are  not  famous  men  on  the  national 
scene  or  wealthy  tycoons  whose  names  will  live 
on  automatically  for  decades  in  public  mind,  but 
they  will  always  be  remembered  by  numismatists. 

"But  just  as  we  numismatists  treasure,  collect,  and 
fondly  reminisce  with  the  old  auction  catalogues 
of  decades  ago  remembering  the  names  of  long- 
departed  collectors,  so  will  our  own  collecting  pro¬ 
geny  decades  hence  feel  similar  affinity  for  the 
Bowers  &  Merena,  Stack's,  Mid-American  and  the 
few  other  really  fine  auction  catalogues  that  are  now 
issued  by  select  numismatic  auction  houses. 

"You  have  my  permission,  should  you  wish,  to 
print  all  or  any  part  of  this  letter  in  your  next  Rare 
Coin  Review." 

Thanks,  Alan,  for  the  nice  words.  I  would  be  re¬ 
miss  at  the  same  time  if  I  did  not  thank  you  for  your 
nice  article  in  Penny  Wise,  official  publication  of 
the  Early  American  Coppers  Club,  May  1986,  which 
began:  "It  is  generally  agreed  that  Bowers  &  Merena 
(and  its  predecessor  firm  Bowers  &  Ruddy)  issue 
the  finest  and  most  aesthetic  numismatic 
catalogues.  The  combination  of  photography, 
historical  data,  pedigree  information,  and  Dave 
Bowers'  appealing  prose  makes  for  many  evenings 
of  pleasant  reading,  avid  auction  participation,  and 
reminiscent  perusal  after  the  sale. 

"So  it  was  no  surprise  when  I  first  received  the 
Ezra  Cole  Collection  catalogue  that  I  felt  my  blood 
rush  a  bit.  Ah,  memory  of  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Sale!  But  the  colonial  coin  market  has 
been  sluggish  since  then,  with  collector  interest 
seemingly  dwindling,  and  the  passing  from  the 
scene  of  such  major  colonial  fanciers  as  Dave 
Sonderman,  Dick  Picker,  and  John  Roper.  So,  on 
the  day  of  the  Cole  Sale,  expectations  were  mod¬ 
est.  Indeed,  one  look  at  the  quite  small  auction 
room  and  the  sparsely  attended  N.A.S.C.  conven¬ 
tion  did  not  augur  well  for  the  colonial  session. 

"But  that  was  NOT  to  be  the  case!  I  have  not  seen 
such  avid  'book'  and  floor  pursuit  of  colonial  coins 
since  the  Roper  and  Picker  auctions  by  Stack's  in 
New  York  City.  American  colonial  coins,  along  with 
half  and  large  cents  and  bust  halves,  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  strong  collector  core  over  the  years.  This 
core  seemingly  comes  out  of  the  woodwork  when 
items  of  note  come  on  the  auction  block... 

"Opinions  were  expressed  that  the  colonials 
would  bring  very  low  prices.  And  we  all  KNEW  that 
'the  book'  (mail  bids)  is  never  very  strong  on  col¬ 
onials.  By  as  the  time  drew  near  for  the  colonials 
to  sell,  in  filtered  the  dyed-in-the-wool  numismatists, 
those  collectors  and  dealers  who  will  stick  with  the 
hobby  regardless  of  economic  conditions,  investor 
fickleness,  or  collecting  cycles.  Most  of  the 
colonials— including  an  outrageous  'virgin'  offer¬ 


ing  of  Vermont  coppers— were  'fresh'  material 
specimens  not  seen  or  documented  for  decade^ 

"The  N.E.  shilling,  a  rarity  that  has  been  readilj 
available  over  the  past  several  years,  opened  J 
$3,100  and  sold  for  $8,600  to  Tony  Terranova  (a| 
prices  quoted  in  this  article  DO  NOT  reflect  th| 
additional  10%  buyer's  fee,  so,  for  example,  thi 
coin  actually  sold  for  $9,460)— particularly  strom 
considering  its  mediocre  quality.  The  Willow  Trei 
shilling,  finer  than  the  catalogue  plate  indicated 
opened  at  a  strong  $7,000  from  the  book  and  sol 
for  $8,500  to  Tony  for  a  New  York  collector.  Th> 
Noe-7  Oak  Tree  shilling,  again  finer  than  th 
catalogue  plate  and  too  conservatively  graded  a 
Very  Fine,  opened  at  $2,000  (WOW!)  and  sold  fc 
$2,500,  also  for  the  same  serious  collector. 

"And  so,  on  to  the  Vermont  coppers.  There  wen 
some  'chocolate  wafers'  in  this  group  which  madi 
me  drool.  In  many  cases,  and  quite  refreshingly,  th 
higher-graded  coppers  were  graded  'right  on.' 

"An  EF-40  Ryder-2  Vermont  opened  at  $300  an* 
sold  for  $1,900  to  Julian  Leidman,  with  Bill  Anto- 
the  underbidder.  A  VF-30  Ryder-4  two-headed  coii 
with  brockage  sold  for  $2,600  to  Bill  Anton  wha 
after  the  sale,  told  me  he  had  been  prepared  to  g< 
to  $4,500...  The  AU-50  (but  seriously  flawed)  Bab 
Head  Vermont,  Ryder-9,  opened  at  $1,000  and  sol* 
for  $2,250  to  the  book,  with  Bill  Anton  the  undei 
bidder.  A  superb  AU-50  (really!)  Ryder-14  openen 
at  $800  and  sold  for  $1,275  to  Julian  Leidman— 
remarkably  high  price  for  a  common  variety. 

"A  floor  fight  that  made  bidders  giggle  with  neii 
vousness  occurred  over  a  very  nice  Ryder-18  iii 
EF-40.  It  opened  at  $650  and  closed  at  $3,000  t< 
Tony  Terranova  with  Julian  Leidman  being  th* 
underbidder.  This  was  a  duel  of  wills,  and  I  knev 
the  price  midway  at  $1,800  was  already  high  whei 
Tony,  out  of  exasperation,  muttered  profanely.  H* 
wanted  it  for  his  personal  collection,  and  no  on* 
could  blame  him.  Julian  was  representing  what  wa 
rumored  to  be  an  institution  or  a  historical  societ’ 
building  a  Vermont  copper  collection,  and  his  bit 
limits  were  discretionary.  That  kind  of  competition 
no  collector  wants,  but  it  is  a  fact  of  life... 

The  New  Jersey  cents  went  for  strong  prices,  wit! 
the  book  particularly  strong— so  much  so  that 
noted  Bill  Anton  and  others  giggling  in  disbelie1 
as  the  opening  book  bids  were  announced.  How 
about  a  Maris  18-subvariety  at  $500?  Or  a  Mari 
21-P,  Very  Fine  but  with  rim  nicks  at  $600?...  Now 
you  know  why  there  was  giggling.  The  startling 
thing  is,  this  was  not  just  one  'nut'  bidding,  as  there 
were  underbidders  as  well..." 

Thanks  again,  Bill,  for  the  "upbeat"  article, 
should  also  mention  that  credit  should  be  given 
where  credit  is  due— and  while  I  do  my  share  o: 
cataloguing,  Bob  Rubel,  Mike  Hodder,  Rick  Bagga 
Ray  Merena,  and,  occasionally,  Tom  Becker  (who 
is  usually  busy  with  the  retail  end  of  things)  do  thei* 
share  as  well.  Comments  and  articles  such  as  your* 
keep  us  inspired  to  turn  out  more  publicationi 
you'll  enjoy— and  find  nice  things  in! 


r 


A  Gem  Forever 


The  following  letter  was  recently  received  from 
client  Arnold  Oseff: 

"Going  through  some  old  files  I  found  your  in¬ 
voice  No.  66, 1 80  dated  August  27,  1 975,  in  which 
you  sent  me  a  Gem  Uncirculated  1913  Type  I  Buf¬ 
falo  nir  kel  for  the  price  of  $40.  The  coin  was  a  Gem 
in  1975,  I  consider  the  coin  to  be  a  Gem  now  in 
1986,  and  the  coin  will  always  be  a  Gem  I  don't 
care  what  'number'  anyone  assigns  to  it!" 


A  Good  Book! 

Reader  M.T.  had  the  following  to  say: 

"I  have  just  finished  reading  your  book,  The  His¬ 
tory  of  United  States  Coinage.  What  a  marvelous 
book  it  is!  If  it  cost  twice  the  price  I  would  have 
paid  it— it's  the  best  book  I  have  ever  read  on  any 
subject  in  numismatics.  If  someone  ever  goes  to 
a  desert  island  and  wants  a  recommendation  from 
me,  I  suggest  that  they  take  a  'jug  of  wine,  a  loaf 
of  bread,  and  a  copy  of  your  book.'  Thanks  for  writ¬ 
ing  it." 


A  Letter  From  Craig  Richter 

The  following  unsolicited  letter  was  recently' 
received  from  Craig  Richter: 

"This  month  completes  my  second  year  as  a| 
member  of  your  Collection  Portfolio  Program.  I  |ustt 
want  to  thank  you  and  your  fellow  staff  members* 
for  a  fine  looking  Buffalo  nickel  collection. 

"I  have  never  had  a  single  doubt  or  complaint) 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  specimens  you  have  sentl 
me  during  the  past  two  years  Please  continue  yourl 
fine  service." 
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His  Only  Regret 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  K.N.V.,  a 
California  reader: 

"Thank  you  for  your  latest  Rare  Coin  Review.  I 
have  never  hoped  for  anything  to  arrive  in  the  mail 
more  than  your  Review.  Well,  I'm  lying.  It  comes 
second  to  receiving  a  package  or  an  auction  con¬ 
firmation  of  a  purchase  from  Bowers  and  Merena. 

"It  is  heart-warming  to  see  that  there  is  a  com¬ 
pany  of  people  who  is  not  out  there  for  a  quick 
buck,  but,  instead,  is  seriously  dedicated  to  the 
education  and  well  being  of  its  clients.  I  started  deal¬ 
ing  with  your  firm  last  year  but,  believe  me,  I  have 
tried  many  others  and  only  regret  that  I  did  not 
discover  you  sooner.  I  admire  your  courtesy,  your 
honesty,  your  consistency  and  your  integrity.  That, 
as  you  are  well  aware,  is  a  rare  find — perhaps  even 
rarer  than  the  Garrett  Collection! 

"I  am  not  naive— far  from  it.  I  realize  that  you  are 
in  a  business  to  make  money.  I  am  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  collection  that  is  selected  with  care  reflecting 
beauty  and  history  of  its  finest  combination.  With 
your  help  and  expertise,  you  have  made  both  our 
dreams  come  true  at  reasonable  prices... 

"In  the  chaotic  world  of  overgraders  and 
unscrupulous  dealers,  and  at  the  risk  of  sounding 
a  bit  trite,  I  thank  Bowers  and  Merena  for  being  there 
to  calm  the  stormy  waters.  Keep  up  the  excellence 
that  you  have  come  to  represent  to  me,  an  ap¬ 
preciative  collector  and  customer." 


Three  Beautiful  Best  Sellers  All  in  One  Package 


We  begin  this  special  package  with  a  coin  that  many  experienced  and  novice  collectors  alike  con¬ 
sider  to  be  one  of  our  nation's  most  beautiful  coins,  the  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  designed  Double 
Eagle  as  pictured  above. 

You  will  receive  a  beautiful  MS-63  example  of  this  coin,  date  of  our  choice,  the  perfect  piece 
for  your  gold  type  set. 

In  addition  we'll  include  two  of  the  most  popular  and  best  selling  books  for  your  numismatic  library. 
You  will  receive,  The  History  of  United  States  Coinage,  by  Q.  David  Bowers,  a  huge,  572  page 
hardbound  book  which  is  fully  illustrated  and  normally  sells  for  $49.00. 

Then  we  will  also  send  as  the  third  part  of  this  best  selling  package  United  States  Cold  Coins: 
An  Illustrated  History  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 

This  hardbound  and  color  illustrated  415  page  book  will  tell  you  all  about  your  beautiful  Saint- 
Gaudens  Double  Eagle  and  much,  much  more.  This  handsome  volume  is  priced  at  $47. 

The  total  value  of  this  three  part  package  is  $1 ,691  at  our  regular  prices,  but  if  you  order  this  package 
you  will  receive  both  of  the  books  and  the  twenty  dollar  gold  piece  housed  in  a  special  display 
holder  for  the  super  price  of  just  $1,595.  The  price  of  the  coin  alone! 

Please  limit  orders  to  one  Best  Sellers  Package  per  customer. 


California 

Small  Denomination  Gold 

—A  Special  Offer— 


An  overlooked  and  very  interesting  area  of  the  gold  coin  market  com¬ 
prises  California  small  denomination  gold.  These  tiny  and  historic  gold 
pieces  of  25  cents,  50  cents,  and  $1  denominations  came  into  existence 
shortly  after  the  California  gold  rush  of  the  late  1840s. 

After  gold  was  discovered  in  California,  the  weighing,  storing  and  assay¬ 
ing  of  gold  dust  and  nuggets  proved  to  be  too  inconvenient  for  trade  and 
commerce.  To  remedy  the  scarcity  of  small  coins,  private  companies  in 
San  Francisco  issued  small  change  in  gold  coin  form.  These  historic  gold 
pieces  constituted  the  only  significant  small-denomination  change  in  the 
West  during  the  1850s  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  1860s  and  1870s. 

As  a  special  offer,  we  will  send,  at  no  additional  charge,  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  book  ever  published  on  the  subject  of  these  coins,  Califor¬ 
nia  Pioneer  Fractional  Gold,  by  Walter  Breen  and  Ronald  Gillio.  This 
beautifully  printed  and  fully  illustrated  volume  regularly  sells  for  $29.50 
and  it  will  tell  you  all  about  the  coins  you've  purchased  and  much  more 


about  these  fascinating  issues. 

Begin  your  collection  today  with  one  of  these  special  offers: 

Twenty-five  cent  denomination  two  coin  set.  Included  are  the  Liberty  Head 
quarter  dollar  round  and  the  Indian  Head  quarter  dollar  octagonal.  Both 
coins  are  fully  lustrous  and  brilliant,  Uncirculated.  The  price  for  the  pair 
plus  the  Breen-Gillio  book,  just  . $595.00 

Twenty-five  cent  denomination:  Four  coin  collection.  This  group  includes 
one  each  of  the  round  and  octagonal  Liberty  head  designs  plus  a  round  and 
octagonal  Indian  head  issue  all  in  beautiful  Brilliant  Uncirculated  condi¬ 
tion.  This  collection,  plus  the  Breen-Gillio  book  is  priced  at  $1,095.00 

Fifty  cent  and  twenty-five  cent  two  coin  set.  The  Liberty  Head  fifty  cent 
round  and  the  Liberty  head  twenty-five  cent  round.  Both  coins  are  nice  Un¬ 
circulated  pieces  with  superb  mint  lustre.  Includes  the  Breen-Gillio  guide 
at  no  extra  charge .  $675.00 
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1930-S  AU-55  $79;  MS-65,  Full  Head.  Very  scarce 
in  this  grade.  In  tact,  in  Scott's  Encyclopedia  of 
United  States  Coins  Don  Taxay  notes  that  this 
issue  is  "never  found  with  full  head."  Well,  per¬ 
haps  we  have  had  a  chance  to  examine  more 
Standing  Liberty  quarter  dollars  than  Don  Tax- 
ay  did  when  he  was  doing  his  research— and 
while  the  issue  is  not  nonexistent,  it  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  we  have  handled  no  more  than 
four  or  five  Full  Head  pieces  during  the  past  20 
years.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  rare  prize  for  the  con¬ 
noisseur!  . 2,995.00 


WASHINGTON  QUARTERS 


1932  Washington.  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS)  $55; 
MS-63  $59;  MS-64  $89;  MS-65.  We  have  just 
acquired  a  group  of  these  put  away  years  ago — a 
fantastic  little  hoard  of  fewer  than  a  dozen 
pieces.  We  see  by  current  market  quotations  that 
for  coins  of  this  quality  we  could  ask  close  to 
$600  each,  and  we  would  probably  be  sold  out, 
but  as  we  didn't  pay  in  that  range,  we  won't  do 
it!  However,  we  will  limit  orders  to  just  one  per 
client.  If  you  want  a  very  nice  specimen— 
uncleaned,  undipped,  "pristine,"  of  the  first  year 
of  the  Washington  quarter,  then  call  or  write  to 
order  one  of  these.  Limit,  as  noted:  One  per  cli¬ 
ent.  Each  . 425.00 


1932-D  MS-60.  (ANACS  MS-60  to  MS-63).  A  real¬ 
ly  beautiful  specimen  of  the  key  date  to  the 
Washington  series.  In  our  opinion,  the  current 
price  for  MS-60  is  very  cheap — so  if  you  don't 
want  to  buy  one  from  us,  then  you  might  want 
to  sell  us  some.  We  have  just  two  specimens 
in  stock  of  this  grade  and  would  be  buyers  for 
two  dozen  more!  Anyway,  if  you  want  to  buy 
one,  our  price,  each,  is  $650;  MS-63  (ANACS). 
Here  is  another  super  coin,  a  piece  which 
would  have  been  graded  MS-65  or  MS-67  by 
the  A  N  A.  just  a  few  years  ago.  If  you  want  the 
key  issue  in  your  Washington  quarters  set  to  be 
a  coin  you  can  probably  display  and  enjoy  for¬ 
ever,  then  call  us  to  reserve  this.  No,  we  don't 
have  ten  of  them,  in  fact,  we  don't  have  two  of 
them— we  have  just  one  1,495.00 


1932-S  MS-60  (ANACS  MS-60  to  MS-63).  Warning: 
this  coin  is  priced  above  market!  Yes,  here  is  a 
coin  which  is  priced  about  $100  more  than  we 
have  seen  comparable  pieces  advertised  for  (but 
we  must  admit  that  we  haven't  seen  in  person 
the  coins— just  the  other  listings).  We  do  know, 
however,  that  the  coin  we  offer  you  is  beautifully 
struck,  fully  frosty,  and  if  A.N.A.  had  graded  it 
as  MS-63  we  doubt  if  you  would  argue.  So,  if 
you  are  shopping  for  price,  and  not  quality,  then 
skip  on  to  the  next  listing  for  this  coin  isn't 
cheap.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  want  a  very 
attractive  specimen  of  the  second  rarest  date  in 
the  Washington  quarter  series,  order  this  one. 


You'll  be  delighted!  . 425.00 

1934-D  MS-60  . 95.00 


1935-D  MS-64.  We  have  two  in  stock.  One  with 
papers  (ANACS  MS-63  to  MS-65)  and  one 
without.  Take  your  pick . 395.00 


1936-D  MS-65.  Attractive  light  lilac  toningl, 695.00 

NOTE:  The  1936-D  quarter  presents  a  puzzlement  to  many 
collectors  of  the  series.  Actually,  the  listing  in  the  Cuide  Book 
makes  little  sense  so  far  as  the  Very  Fine  and  Extremely  Fine 
grades  go.  The  Cuide  Book,  of  course,  is  simply  reflecting  the 
market,  not  creating  it— so  it  is  the  market  itself  that  is  a  bit 
unusual. 

In  1936,  when  the  1936  Denver  quarters  were  made,  collec¬ 
tors  paid  little  attention  to  them.  First  of  all,  the  mintage  of  over 
five  million  pieces  attracted  little  notice.  Obviously,  the  coins 
would  not  be  rare.  Second,  nearly  all  collectors  with  an  invest¬ 
ment  turn  of  mind  were  concentrating  on  commemoratives, 
which  were  front  and  center  on  the  stage  at  that  time— to  the 
exclusion  of  just  about  every  other  series. 

As  time  went  on,  those  seeking  for  Uncirculated  examples 
of  1936-D  quarters  found  them  difficult  to  obtain.  Apparently, 
most  had  quietly  slipped  into  circulation  when  no  one  was 
looking!  By  the  time  the  scarcity  of  the  issue  in  Uncirculated 
grade  was  realized,  few  were  to  be  had.  Ever  since  then,  the 
1936-D  quarter  dollar  has  been  recognized  as  a  prime  rarity 
in  the  series  in  Uncirculated  grade.  However,  the  piece  is  not 
particularly  rare  in  lesser  grades.  Very  Fine  and  Extremely  Fine 
coins  exist  in  approximate  proportion  to  the  mintages;  stated 
another  way,  VF  and  EF  1936-D  quarters  are  more  common 
than  similar  examples  of  1936-S  quarters.  So,  the  catalogue 
listings  for  VF  and  EF  grades  are  inconsistent.  Why  are  they 
inconsistent?  Because  collectors  and  investors,  not  knowing  the 
reason  for  the  high  price  of  Uncirculated  1936-D  quarters, 
automatically  assumed  that  1936-D  quarters  were  rare  in  all 
grades — which,  as  you  now  know,  was  not  and  is  not  the  case! 


1936- S  MS-60  to  63  (ANACS)  $110;  MS-63,  a 

beautiful,  frosty  coin  which  is  just  the  tiniest  dif¬ 
ference  away  from  MS-65  (we  have  several 
pieces  in  stock,  some  of  which  have  been  sent 
to  ANA  and  some  of  which  haven't— take  your 
pick)  $149;  MS-64,  a  dandy  piece  which  is  just 
a  whisper  away  from  full  MS-65 — but,  oh  what 
a  difference  in  price!  Just . 259.00 

1937- S  MS-64.  (ANACS  MS-63/65)  $265;  MS-65,a 

beautiful  coin  for . 795.00 


1939- D  MS-64  (ANACS  MS-63/65)  .  89.00< 

1940- D  The  key  issue  of  the  1940s.  MS-  64  $245,1 

MS-65  . 395.001 


Half  Dollars 


FLOWING  HAIR  TYPE 


1794  Overton-101.  Flowing  Hair  design.  Obverse 


Fine-12,  reverse  Fine-15.  We  paid  well  over  | 
catalogue  listing  for  this,  but  we  had  no 
choice— it  was  either  this  or  go  without!  As  the 
mintage  figures  suggest,  half  dollars  of  1794  are 
over  10  times  rarer  than  those  dated  1795.  The 
present  specimen  is  a  beauty,  having  attractive  j 
light  gray  toning  with  hints  of  gold.  If  you  are 
seeking  an  example  of  the  first  year  of  issue  of  | 
the  Flowing  Hair  design,  a  format  produced  on¬ 
ly  in  1794  and  1795,  check  this  one.  We  suspect 
it  will  become  a  highlight  of  your  collection!  j 
Priced  at  . 3,495.00 


1795  Flowing  Hair.  Fine-15,  with  the  obverse  hav¬ 
ing  some  claims  to  a  slightly  finer  grade.  A  very 
attractive  example!  $695;  Fine-15  to  VF-20,  an¬ 
other  outstanding  piece . 895.00 

NOTE:  The  coin  illustrated  above  is  a  piece  grading  Fine;  the 
nicer  of  the  two  was  not  shown,  for  it  was  acquired  for  stock 
after  the  first-pictured  piece. 


A  Broadway  Play ? 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Hilda 
Prince,  a  long-term  Rare  Coin  Review  reader: 

"I  have  just  finished  reading  your  Moxie  En¬ 
cyclopedia i,  and  what  an  enjoyable  experience! 
I  fell  in  love  with  all  of  the  Moxie  people,  especial¬ 
ly  Dr.  Augustin  Thompson,  who  comes  across  as 
a  true  comedian  (I  say  this  with  respect  and  not 
as  a  put-down).  The  advertisements  and 
testimonials  provided  me  with  chuckles  and 
outright  laughter. 

"In  this  day  of  fears  of  nuclear  war,  the  national 
debt,  drug  addiction,  and  the  'anything  goes' 
lifestyles,  many  of  us  are  looking  backwards  to 
a  simplier  time,  and  nostalgia  seems  to  be  'in.' 

"I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Moxie  belong  on  the  Broadway  stage, 
and  the  first  person  who  came  to  mind  to  play 
the  good  doctor  was  Carroll  O'Connor,  a  truly  ver¬ 
satile  actor.  Although  I  have  no  theatrical 
background,  I  feel  that  a  musical  comedy  based 
on  your  book  would  be  well  received.  Moxie  and 
Broadway  were  made  for  each  other!" 
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Uncirculated  1795  Half  Dollar 


1795  Flowing  Hair.  MS-62.  A  superb 
specimen  of  this  highly  desired  early  "type" 
coin.  Far  better  struck  than  usually  seen,  the 
obverse  displays  minute  details  of  the 
hairstrands  at  the  center  and,  on  the  reverse, 
feathers  on  the  eagle's  breast  are  all  there 
in  extreme  detail,  as  are  the  eagle's  eye  and 
nostril.  Although  the  technical  grade  of  this 
piece  is,  in  our  opinion,  MS-62,  from  a  val¬ 
ue  standpoint  it  surpasses  a  number  we  have 
seen  offered  in  higher  grade.  The  Guide 
Book  plate  coin,  for  example,  shows  light 
striking  at  the  obverse  center. 

Here  is  a  coin  which,  once  it  is  gone,  will 
be  long  remembered  by  our  staff.  All  we  can 
hope  is  that  you,  like  many  others  who  have 
built  collections  with  us  over  the  years,  will 
think  of  us  when  the  time  comes  to  sell  your 
holdings,  either  outright  or  through  one  of 
our  fine  auction  sales. 

Call  to  reserve  this  piece.  .  .  .  12,950.00 


DRAPED  BUST  TYPE 


Superb  1806  Half  Dollar! 


1806  Pointed  6.  Stem  through  claw. 
Overton-115.  MS-63.  A  breathtakingly 
beautiful,  wonderful,  superb  coin  with  a 
needle-sharp  strike,  a  piece  worthy  of  each 
and  every  superlative  you  may  wish  to  assign 
to  it!  The  reason  for  all  of  this  excitement 
is  that  half  dollars  of  this  design  type  are 
chronically  weakly  struck,  with  shallow 
stars,  lack  of  hair  detail  in  areas,  flatness  on 
the  center  of  the  reverse  and  toward  the 
edges,  and  so  on.  This  piece  is  a  wondrous 
exception  and  would  probably  sell  if  we 
priced  it  at  $20,000!  Indeed,  if  we  placed 
an  advertisement  seeking  to  buy  a  com¬ 
parably  struck  piece,  in  similar  grade,  and 
offered  to  pay  $20,000,  I  doubt  if  one  would 
be  offered!  Be  that  as  it  may,  here  is  a  coin 
worthy  of  the  finest  collection  .  12,950.00 


CAPPED  BUST  TYPE 

1814  EF-40.  Struck  from  damaged  dies,  and  show¬ 
ing  incusation  marks  from  the  reverse  motto,  E 
PLURIBUS  UNUM  on  the  obverse  beneath  the 

bust.  Interesting! . 175.00 

1825  0-113.  MS-60.  A  beautiful  piece  with  attrac¬ 
tive  light  gray  and  golden  toning  .  .  .  .895.00 


1827  EF-45  $165;  MS-63.  A  brilliant,  frosty  coin  with 
far  above  average  striking  detail  ....  1,895.00 

1828  Square  Base  2,  knob.  MS-60  . 895.00 


1828  Curl  Base  2  without  knob.  MS-60  with  some 
claims  to  MS-63.  Extremely  sharply  struck  in 
all  areas.  Gorgeous  light  golden  and  iridescent 
toning.  A  premium  coin  for  the  connoisseur— 
a  delightful  representative  of  the  1807-1836  half 
dollar  type.  An  outstanding  value  at  .895.00 

1829/7  AU-50  . 395.00 

1830  AU-50  (ANACS)  Beautiful  gunmetal  blue  and 
iridescent  toning.  A  beauty!  $325;  AU-55  $395; 
AU-58  . 495.00 

1832  EF-45  $165;  AU-50  $325;  AU-55  $395;  MS-60 
. 895.00 

1833  AU-50  . 325.00 

1834  Small  Date,  Small  Stars,  Small  Letters.  EF-45. 

Priced  at  just  . 165.00 

1835  AU-50  . 325.00 


1836  Lettered  Edge.  MS-62.  A  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  last  year  of  the  Capped  Bust  obverse  style 
with  lettered  edge .  1,295.00 


REEDED  EDGE,  50  CENTS  REVERSE 

1837  AU-50  $435;  AU-55  . 495.00 

REEDED  EDGE,  HALF  DOL. 

1838  EF-45  $195;  AU-50  $495;  MS-60,  a  gorgeous 
piece  with  delicate  light  toning  ....  1,095.00 

1839  Bust.  AU-50  495.00 


LIBERTY  SEATED  TYPE 


1842  MS-64.  A  splendid  specimen  of  this  early 
Philadelphia  Mint  Liberty  Seated  half  dollar,  this 
coin  has  attractive  light  gray  toning  with  some 
hints  of  iridescence  around  the  borders.  It  may 
well  be  the  case  that  several  years  will  pass 
before  a  specimen  of  comparable  virtue  appears 
in  a  private  sale  listing  or  crosses  the  auction 

block . 2,950.00 

1843-0  AU-55  . 295.00 

1844  AU-50  . 269.00 

1846  Medium  Date.  AU-50  $269;  MS-62  695.00 

1847  AU-58  . 395.00 

1853  Arrows  at  date,  Rays  on  reverse.  A  popular 

"type"  coin  which  we  try  to  keep  in  stock  by 
paying  generous  prices,  often  well  over 
catalogue  listings,  but  which  seem  to  slip  out 
of  stock  just  about  as  fast  as  we  can  buy  them! 
VF-30  $149;  EF-40  $265;  EF-45 . 295.00 


Prooflike  1853-0  Half  Dollar 


1853-0  Arrows  at  date,  Rays  on  reverse. 
MS-63,  prooflike.  A  superb  coin,  possibly 
a  specimen  striking,  of  a  piece  which  as  a 
basic  "type"  coin  without  regard  to  the  New 
Orleans  mintage  and  without  regard  to  the 
prooflike  surface,  would  be  worth  the  price 
asked!  As  it  is,  the  1853-0  is  over  twice  as 
scarce  as  the  1853  (although  no  premium 
is  charged  for  this  feature),  and  examples 
with  prooflike  surfaces  are  seldom  seen.  A 
prize  for  your  type  set . 4,900.00 


Classy  Operation .? 

The  following  letter  was  recently  received  from 
James  Hanna: 

"Dear  Tom, 

"Enclosed  is  payment  for  the  Walking  Liberty'  half 
dollar,  with  the  ANACS  certificate  63/63, 1  purchas¬ 
ed  per  our  telephone  conversation  on  Tuesday 
morning. 

"Please  see  that  my  subscriptions  to  your 
catalogues  are  continued.  I  am  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  auction  catalogues.  I  think  you  folks 
do  the  nicest  work  around.  Your  Rare  Coin  Review 
issues  are  fun-filled  and  journalistically  sound.  Your 
premises  on  grading  are  as  they  should  lie  (and  have 
to  be).  All  in  all  you  have  the  classiest  operation 
going  in  the  numismatic  field. 

"Thanks  again. 

"(signed)  James  Hanna" 
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An  Extraordinary  offering  of  1953  Proof  Sets 


Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc. 


April  11,  1986 

BOX  1224 

Rick  Montgomery  WOLFEBORO.  NH  03894 

ANACS  (603)  569-5095 

818  N.  Cascade 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80903 

Dear  Rick: 

As  you  may  know,  we  are  sometimes  fortunate  enough  to  purchase  interesting  old- 
time  collections  and  hoards  of  coins. 

I  have  enclosed,  for  authentication  and  grading,  a  group  of  43  1953  Franklin 
half  dollars,  each  of  which  is  contained  in  the  original  box  of  issue  from  the 
O.S.  Mint.  Three  of  these  boxes  were  opened  at  random  to  verify  that  they  did 
in  fact  contain  a  1953  Proof  set  which  was  still  packaged  in  the  Mint’s  tissue 
wrapping  and  cellophane  envelopes . 

I  would  like  the  half  dollar  only  from  each  set  authenticated  and  graded.  The 
necessary  forms  plus  $21  per  coin  has  been  enclosed  herewith. 

While  I  realize  that  your  staff  will  be  obliged  to  spend  a  bit  more  time  opening 
each  box,  I  would  think  that  it  would  be  no  more  difficult  than  removing  a  coin 
from  a  protective  plastic  holder. 

Hopefully,  you  and  your  staff  will  find  this  authentication  and  grading  assign¬ 
ment  to  be  quite  interesting  since  you  will  be  the  first  people  to  examine  these 
coins  since  they  left  the  Mint  in  1953. 

I  realize  that  you  will  be  obliged  to  remove  the  half  dollar  from  the  original 
packaging  in  order  to  properly  inspect  it. 

Thank  you  for  all  your  efforts  on  this  extraordinary  project.  Should  you  have 
any  questions  or  problems,  please  call  me  collect. 

I  have  enclosed  an  additional  $15  for  postage  due  to  the  bulkiness  of  the 
package. 


Best  regards. 


Senior  Numismatist 


TJB/rlc 

Your  friends  in  the  rare  coin  business 


ANACS  has  determined  this  item  is  genuine  and  as  described 
Warning:  See  reverie  for  Important  information  regarding  this  certificate. 


**USA  1953  HALF  DOLLAR  -  PROOF** 

No;  G-9048-D  Grade  Opinions  PF65/65 

Registered  tot  BOWERS  AND  MERENA  GALLERIES 

05-08~8<! 


We  have  now  received  the  coins  back  and  they  are  ready  to  sell.  Each 
proof  set  will  contain  five  coins,  cent  through  half  dollar,  and  the  half  dollar 
will  be  k  companied  by  the  ANACS  grading  certificate  stating  that  is  is  in¬ 


deed  a  Proof  65/65  coin. 

Orders  for  these  sets  will  be  filled  in  the  order  they  are  received  with 
a  strict  limit  of  two  sets  per  order.  Our  price,  just  $245.00. 
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Question  and  Answer  Forum 


We  invite  readers  to  submit  questions ,  address¬ 
ed  to  Q.  David  Bowers  (Box  1224,  Wolfeboro,  NH 
03894)  on  any  subject  of  American  numismatics. 
Some  of  the  more  interesting  and  provocative  ques¬ 
tions  will  be  answered  in  this  column. 

QUESTION:  I  have  some  questions  for  you  con¬ 
cerning  the  1864  Liberty  Seated  silver  dollar  I  own. 
It  is  in  Very  Good  grade.  How  does  it  compare 
in  rarity  with  other  coins  in  the  series?  Were  most 
Liberty  Seated  silver  dollars  minted  during  the  Civil 
War  sent  overseas?  If  so,  where  did  they  go,  and 
did  they  ever  come  back?  Why  didn't  these  cir¬ 
culate  in  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War? 
How  many  years  would  such  a  piece  have  to  be 
in  circulation  in  order  to  be  worn  down  to  Very 
Good  grade?  Is  this  coin  in  Very  Good  grade 
scarcer  than  in  higher  grades  such  as  Uncirculated 
or  Proof?  I  appreciate  any  answers  you  can  give 
me.  I  am  a  long-time  subscriber  to  your  catalogues 
and  own  nearly  all  of  the  books  you  have 
written. — B.B. 

ANSWER:  The  Treasury  Department  suspended 
specie  payments  (the  paying  out  of  coined  silver 
and  gold)  early  in  the  Civil  War,  for  such  items  were 
being  hoarded  and  would  not  have  circulated  ef¬ 
fectively.  As  the  Civil  War  progressed,  gold  and 
silver  coins  were  not  to  be  seen  in  circulation,  and 
eventually  copper-nickel  cents  disappeared  as  well. 
In  1863,  gold  and  silver  coins  were  worth  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  face  value  in  terms  of  federal 
"greenback”  notes. 

Two  main  fates  befell  silver  and  gold  coins  minted 
during  the  Civil  War.  Addressing  the  1864  silver 
dollars  directly,  there  were  30,700  business  strikes 
made.  None  of  these  was  put  into  circulation  at  the 
time,  so  far  as  I  know.  They  were  either  stored  by 
the  Treasury  Department  (for  release  years  later  in 
the  1870s)  or  were  used  by  the  government  in  set¬ 
tlement  for  overseas  and  other  foreign  transactions. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  glut 
of  American  silver  coins  in  Canada,  for  example. 
Many  of  them  had  been  sent  there  to  pay  for  things, 
or  had  circulated  there  earlier,  and  no  one  wanted 
to  redeem  them  at  face  value  for  American  currency. 

It  is  my  guess  that  most  of  the  United  States  silver 
coins  sent  overseas  never  returned  to  America  but 
were  eventually  melted  down  as  bullion.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  coins  in  nearby  Canada  were  redeemed 
after  the  war  ended  and  the  monitary  situation 
stabilized. 

As  your  1864  silver  dollar  shows  extensive  wear, 

I  surmise  that  it  probably  was  stored  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  until  the  early  1870s,  then  releas¬ 


ed  into  circulation,  where  it  saw  hard  service, 
probably  in  the  American  West  (for  silver  dollars 
circulated  very  little  in  the  East).  The  number  of 
years  required  for  the  piece  to  wear  down  to  Very 
Good  grade  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  would 
depend  upon  how  actively  the  piece  circulated,  but 
I  suspect  that  fairly  active  circulation  for  30  years 
or  more  would  have  been  needed.  By  way  of  com¬ 
parison,  in  the  early  1950s,  when  I  used  to  look 
through  quantities  of  circulated  Liberty  Walking  half 
dollars,  for  example,  those  dated  30  years  earlier, 
or  in  the  early  1920s,  were  often  in  what  would  be 
called  Very  Good  grade. 

Concerning  the  rarity  of  your  piece,  it  is  indeed 
rare.  Uncirculated  coins  are  rarer  than  those  in  Very 
Good  grade,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  it  is  probably  the 
case  that  there  are  more  Proofs  in  numismatic  hands 
now  than  there  are  examples  in  the  grade  of  yours! 
Of  course,  this  doesn't  make  your  coin  more 
valuable  than  a  higher-grade  piece,  but  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  interesting  to  contemplate.  In  general,  busi¬ 
ness  strikes  of  worn  Liberty  Seated  silver  dollars  of 
the  middle  and  late  Civil  War  years,  1862  to  1865, 
are  seldom  seen.  During  the  great  Treasury  release 
of  silver  dollars  in  1962,  I  had  the  unusual  privi¬ 
lege  of  looking  through  quantities  of  worn  Liberty 
Seated  dollars  that  came  to  light  through  the  Detroit 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.  The  most  plentiful  date,  as 
I  recall,  was  1847,  with  1871  coming  next,  or  per¬ 
haps  tying  it.  I  do  not  recall  whether  there  were 
any  pieces  dated  1864,  but  if  there  were,  there 
weren't  many. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  What  guidelines  do  you  have  for 
the  following  terms:  unique,  rare,  scarce,  low  mint¬ 
age,  etc.?—  L.A.K. 

ANSWER:  There  are  no  definitions  in  the  trade 
for  such  trends  as  "scarce"  or  "rare,"  but  the  term 
"unique"  is  defined  as  referring  to  a  piece  of  which 
but  a  single  example  is  known.  I  believe  it  was  ei¬ 
ther  Abe  Kosoff  or  Hans  Schulman  who,  in  a  Coin 
World  column  years  ago,  referred  to  a  catalogue 
listing  of  a  coin  which,  strangely  enough,  went 
something  like  this:  Lot  1.  Such-and  such,  unique. 
Lot  2.  A  duplicate  of  the  above. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  "unique"  is  simply  a 
synonym  for  "only  one  known."  A  coin  can  be 
unique  in  an  absolute  sense,  as  the  1870-S  $3  piece 
is— just  one  example  exists,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 
Or,  the  term  can  apply  to  uniqueness  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  condition.  As  an  example,  the  Bennington  (Ver¬ 
mont)  Museum  specimen  of  the  Ryder-9  Vermont 
Baby  Head  cent,  in  Uncirculated  grade,  may  be 
unique  in  that  grade,  although  as  a  variety  Ryder-9 
is  not  unique  if  all  grades  are  considered. 

The  term  "rare"  has  as  many  interpretations  as 
a  porcupine  has  quills.  My  own  thought  is  that  the 
term  rare  is  relative  and,  properly  used,  refers  to 
a  piece  which  is  seldom  seen  within  a  given  se¬ 
ries.  For  example,  among  silver  dollars,  one  can  say 
that  such  issues  as  1889-CC,  1893-S,  and  1895  are 
rare,  for  they  are  key  issues  in  the  series  and  are 
not  often  seen.  However,  in  an  absolute  sense  they 
are  not  super-rarities,  for  thousands  of  1889-CC 
dollars  exist,  many  hundreds  if  not  several  thousand 
1893-S  dollars  exist,  and  probably  at  least  500  1895 
Philadelphia  Mint  issues  survive.  The  "rare"  list 
could  be  expanded  to  include  a  number  of  other 
key  issues  in  the  Morgan  dollar  series  as  well. 


Among  Indian  cents,  such  issues  as  1871,  1872, 
1877,  and  1909-S  are  among  those  I  consider  to  be 
rare  in  a  relative  sense.  In  an  absolute  sense,  the 
1877  Indian  cent  may  not  be  rare,  for  thousands 
exist.  However,  in  a  relative  sense,  there  are  pro¬ 
bably  at  least  500  or  1,000  1907  Indian  cents,  for 
example,  in  existence  for  every  1877.  For  purposes 
of  discussion,  I'll  assume  that  there  are  5,000  1877 
Indian  cents  in  existence,  although  in  actuality  there 
may  be  more  or  less.  Still,  few  would  quarrel  with 
the  "rare"  appellation. 

Turning  again  to  Vermont  state  copper  coins  of 
the  1785-1788  era,  one  of  the  most  plentiful  issues 
within  that  range  is  the  1787  BRITANNIA  variety 
described  at  the  upper  right  of  page  46  of  A  Guide 
Book  of  United  States  Coins.  Possibly  as  many  as 
300  to  600  pieces  exist.  However,  no  collector  of 
Vermont  coppers  would  designate  this  issue  as 
"rare,"  although  in  an  absolute  sense  it  is  much  rarer 
than  an  1877  Indian  cent.  However,  within  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  Vermont  series  it  is  one  of  the  most 
plentiful. 

The  term  "scarce"  likewise  has  no  precise  defini¬ 
tion  but  should  be  used  in  a  relative  sense.  Among 
Proof  sets  from  1950  to  date,  some  of  the  early 
issues  such  as  1950  and  1951  can  be  called  scarce 
today,  or  possibly  even  rare,  although  tens  of 
thousands  exist.  They  are  scarce  or  rare  in  com¬ 
parison  to  modern  or  more  recent  sets,  made  on 
the  order  of  millions  each  year.  The  other  day  I  came 
across  a  listing  of  a  bicentennial  1876-1976  Proof 
set  described  as  "rare,"  which  I  consider  to  be  a 
misuse  of  the  term. 

The  term  "low  mintage"  likewise  is  relative.  With¬ 
in  the  series  of  Washington  quarter  dollars  from 
1932  to  date,  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  1932-D 
(mintage  436,800)  and  1932-S  (mintage  408,000) 
are  both  "low  mintage"  dates,  simply  because  they 
are  far  and  away  the  lowest  mintages  within  the 
Washington  series.  Compare  the  mintage,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  quarters  pro¬ 
duced  each  year  in  recent  times.  However,  in 
another  context,  a  mintage  of  436,800  would  be 
considered  common.  For  example,  417,099  pieces 
of  the  1845  $5  half  eagle  were  coined,  but  one 
would  not  call  this  a  "low  mintage"  date,  for  with¬ 
in  a  context  of  half  eagles  of  the  1840s,  it  is  one 
of  the  highest  mintage  varieties.  Of  course,  the  best 
way  to  clarify  the  situation  concerning  mintage  is 
simply  to  state  the  mintage  figures  themselves.  For 
going  back  to  the  example  of  the  1932-D  quarter, 
if  in  a  catalogue  description  I  were  to  state  that 
436,800  were  struck,  the  reader  could  then  con¬ 
clude  whether  the  piece  had  a  low  mintage,  a  high 
mintage,  or  whatever,  simply  by  comparing  the 
figures  with  other  mintage  listings. 

*  *  * 

FOLLOW-UP:  Thanks  to  reader  Bill  Bugert,  who 
sent  the  following  letter: 

"Please  let  me  start  by  saying  how  much  I  look 
forward  to  your  editions  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review 
Not  only  are  the  coins  of  interest,  but  the  articles 
and  columns  are  full  of  information. 

"In  your  Spring  1986  edition,  reader  F.l.  in  your 
'Question  and  Answer  Forum'  asked  about  1847/6 
half  dollars.  My  particular  area  of  interest  is  Liber¬ 
ty  Seated  half  dollars,  and  I  would  like  to  shed  some 
light  on  this  rare  issue.  I  have  much  information  on 
issues  in  this  series  and  have  been  accumulating 
data  for  years.  I  don't  have  a  great  deal  of  informa 
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tton  concerning  the  1847/b,  but  is  more  than 
anything  vou  will  tine!  elsewhere.  The  following  is 
a  list  ot  spec  imens  as  they  are  known  to  me.  I  have 
not  included  the  names  of  current  owners  in  order 
to  protect  their  privacy:  1.  A  Proof  specimen,  with 
bad  slide  marks  at  the  end  ot  the  right  obverse  field, 
earlier  in  the  Ellis  Robison,  E.  Yale  Clarke,  Reed 
Hawn,  Empire,  Anderson-Dupont  collections.  2. 
AU-55,  from  the  1955  Superior  sale,  Lot  574,  earlier 
owned  by  )oe  Flynn.  3.  AU-50.  An  example  sold 
by  Julian  Leidman  in  May  1984.  4.  AU-50.  Illustrated 
on  the  cover  of  the  Gobrecht  lournal.  Earlier  own¬ 
ed  by  Julian  Leidman  in  the  summer  of  1984;  a 
specimen  different  from  that  just  listed.  5.  Extremely 
Fine.  Earlier  in  the  R  E.  Cox,  )r.  Collection.  6.  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine.  7.  Extremely  Fine-40.  Another 
specimen  once  owned  by  Joe  Flynn.  8.  Extremely 
Fine,  holed  and  repaired.  From  a  Numismatic 
Association  of  Southern  California  sale,  date  not 
readily  available  to  me,  once  owned  by  Julian  Leid¬ 
man.  9.  Very  Good  to  Fine.  Listed  by  Joe  Flynn  in 
his  June-July  1978  fixed  price  list. 

“To  give  a  recent  price  indication,  specimens 
numbered  3  and  4  sold  within  the  last  two  years 
for  $4500  and  $4700  respectively.  Whenever  this 
variety  comes  to  the  market,  it  draws  considerable 
collector  interest.  I  am  sure  that  other  specimens 
exist  besides  those  I  list,  but  in  any  event  the  over¬ 
date  is  a  true  rarity.  I  hope  this  information  is  useful." 
*  *  * 

QUESTION:  How  can  the  exposure  of  coins  to 
PVC  be  minimized?  Two  years  ago  I  found  myself 
forced  to  make  a  difficult  decision:  to  either  dip 
my  coins  in  a  solution  which  is  'chemically  inert' 
or  allow  the  coins  to  be  covered  with  a  green  film. 
The  manufacturer  of  this  'inert'  solution  claims 
that  it  removes  all  PVC  contamination.  What  are 
your  suggestions  to  keep  my  coins  looking  lustrous 
and  free  of  PVC?  What  does  one  do  to  remove  PVC 
film?  What  are  your  ideas  for  long-term  storage. 
Any  suggestions  would  be  greatly  appreciated, 
Dave.  Keep  up  your  high  standards.  I  look  forward 
to  future  purchases  from  your  firm— R.R. 

ANSWER:  I  am  not  familiar  with  commercial 
solvents  to  remove  PVC  (or  polyvinyl  chloride) 
plasticizer,  but  I  do  know  that  the  solvent  acetone, 
available  at  a  drugstore,  will  remove  green  film  from 
silver  and  gold  coins,  leaving  them  as  if  they  had 
never  had  the  film  to  begin  with.  The  green  resi¬ 
due  from  the  plasticizer  in  PVC  envelopes  is  harder 
to  remove  from  nickel-alloy  coins,  and  once  cop¬ 
per  coins  are  discolored  by  it,  they  tend  to  stay 
discolored,  but  in  both  of  these  instances  the  film 
itself  can  be  eliminated.  Acetone  is  very  volatile  and 
flammable,  so  when  using  it,  be  sure  to  do  it  in 
well-ventilated  circumstances  away  from  fire. 

Concerning  protection  from  future  PVC  con¬ 
tamination,  my  suggestion  is  to  not  use  vinyl  coin 
holders  except  as  a  temporary  measure.  Mylar 
holders  seem  to  be  fine,  but  apart  from  using  these 
commercially  to  store  coins  in,  I  prefer  for  long¬ 
term  storage  such  units  as  Koin-tains  (available  from 
numismatic  wholesalers,  or  check  advertisements 
in  various  publications),  Capital  (brand)  plastic 
holders,  or  other  rigid  plastic  containers. 

A  very  simple  way  to  protect  coins  is  to  coat  them 
with  clear  fingernail  polish.  Coins  thus  coated  are 
known  to  have  remained  fully  lustrous  for  decades. 
Immersion  in  acetone  will  quickly  remove  the 
coating  anytime  desired.  This  method  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  stray  handling  or  casual  fingerprinting 
will  not  affect  or  tone  the  surface  of  a  copper  coin, 
for  example. 

In  any  event,  be  sure  to  store  your  coins  in  a  dry 
situation  away  from  harmful  fumes,  particularly 
those  containing  sulfur.  If  you  live  near  the  seashore 
you  will  definitely  want  to  keep  your  coins  isolated 
from  the  air,  for  the  atmosphere  contains  minute 
salt  particles  which  could  harm  a  coin  over  a  period 
of  time. 


QUESTION:  I  know  that  you  may  not  take  re¬ 
quests,  but  I  have  a  suggestion  that  I  wish  you 
would  consider.  There  are  two  outstanding  in¬ 
dividuals  that  merit  a  biographical  book  such  as 
only  you  are  qualified  to  tackle  and  accomplish. 
First  is  the  foremost  coin  collector  of  all  times — 
Louis  E.  Eliasberg.  Since  he  was  the  only  collec¬ 
tor  ever  to  put  together  a  complete  collection  of 
coins,  all  denominations  from  each  mint  of  each 
year,  I  think  the  story  would  be  fascinating.  I  would 
guess  that  the  average  coin  enthusiast  knows  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing  about  him.  Second  would  be  a  book 
on  the  most  flamboyant  coin  dealer  of  all  time, 
B.  Max  Mehl.  I  am  sure  that  most  people  interested 
in  numismatics  have  heard  some  anecdotes  con¬ 
cerning  Mehl,  but  a  book  devoted  to  his  story 
would  be  sensational.  Please  consider  my  sugges¬ 
tion,  for  the  more  time  that  passes,  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  it  would  be  to  collect  all  of  the  needed 
historical  data.  On  another  point,  I  am  enclosing 
an  article  from  the  April  17th  issue  of  “The  Wall 
Street  Journal"  which  tells  of  a  coin  grading  ser¬ 
vice  which  states  that  coins  can  be  bought  and 
sold  “sight  unseen."  The  same  article  quotes  Louis 
Vigdor,  a  leading  dealer,  who  states  that  people 
setting  up  a  grading  service  "shouldn't  also  be  in 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling,  for  the  temp¬ 
tation  is  too  great."  What  do  you  think?—  D.A.H. 

ANSWER:  First,  thank  you  for  your  nice  words 
about  my  writing.  I  agree  with  you  that  biographies 
concerning  Louis  E.  Eliasberg  and  B.  Max  Mehl 
would  both  make  interesting  reading,  and,  who 
knows,  I  may  be  able  to  do  these  sometime  in  the 
future.  I  have  been  accumulating  data  on  each,  and 
as  a  result  of  our  sale  of  the  Eliasberg  Collection 
of  United  States  Gold  Coins  (in  1982),  I  have  in  par¬ 
ticular  quite  a  bit  of  information  concerning  the 
famous  Baltimore  collector. 

Concerning  coins  certified  by  the  grading  service 
mentioned  in  The  Wall  Street  lournal,  as  well  as 
those  certified  by  others,  I  would  not  buy  a  coin 
for  our  stock  unless  I  had  a  chance  to  determine 
if  it  met  our  own  strict  qualifications.  The  function 
of  the  professional  numismatists  here  at  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  is  to  review  large  numbers  of 
coins  carefully  and  select  for  our  inventory  ones 
which  not  only  are  graded  as  we  like  to  have  them 
be  but,  further,  are  priced  reasonably,  have  appeal¬ 
ing  surfaces,  and  are  desirable  in  other 
characteristics.  Grading  is  just  part  of  the  story. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  in  your 
Rare  Coin  Review  to  publish  information  concer¬ 
ning  the  Roman  Coin  Project  and  the  Intermediate 
Numismatic  Correspondence  Course?  I  feel  that 
both  of  these  are  very  worthwhile,  and  any 
coverage  you  could  give  would  be  very  beneficial 
to  many  numismatists. — D.C.J. 

ANSWER:  Sure.  Here  goes— with  a  further  quote 
from  D.C.J.'s  letter:  "It  amazes  me  how  few  people 
know  about  the  RCP  and  the  INCC.  No,  I  am  not 
writing  about  the  Republican  Car  Party  or  the  In¬ 
stant  Numbers  Crime  Czar.  I  am  writing  about 
David  Cervin's  Roman  Coin  Project  and  the 
American  Numismatic  Association's  Intermediate 
Correspondence  Course.  These  two  offerings  are 
among  the  best  kept  secrets  in  numismatics  today, 
outside  of  trying  to  determine  what  an  MS-65  coin 
looks  like  or  costs!  They  are  very  worthwhile  pro¬ 
jects  for  the  novice,  intermediate,  and  even  the  ad¬ 
vanced  collector  who  specializes  in  one  area..." 

My  correspondent  went  on  to  note  that  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  American 
Numismatic  Association,  Box  2366,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado  80901  or  to  David  Cervin,  6201 
Adirondack,  Amarillo,  Texas  79106 
*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  am  relatively  new  to  coin  collec¬ 
ting  and  I  am  bewildered  by  all  of  the  investment 


literature  I  have  received.  Your  publications  seem 
to  be  among  the  very  few  that  are  oriented  toward 
the  collector,  for  which  I  thank  you,  for  I  am  a 
collector  at  heart.  I  was  very  pleased  to  read  your 
comment  that  the  greatest  investment  profits  you 
have  observed  in  the  past  have  gone  to  those  who 
have  approached  the  hobby  with  collecting  in 
mind.  Why  don't  other  firms  emphasize  collec¬ 
ting  in  addition  to  investing? 

Basically,  I  would  like  the  challenge  of  putting 
together  a  nice  collection  but  I  also  would  like  the 
hope  of  cashing  in  at  a  profit  sometime  down  the 
line.  What  do  you  recommend?— S.W. 

ANSWER:  I  appreciate  the  comments  concern¬ 
ing  our  publication.  I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  coin 
investment.  In  fact,  I  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject, 
High  Profits  in  Rare  Coin  Investment,  which  is  now 
in  its  10th  edition.  However,  at  the  same  time  I  feel 
that  the  most  successful  investment  performance 
has  always  been  accomplished  in  connection  with 
the  formation  of  a  numismatic  collection,  as  you 
know,  for  you  have  quoted  me  on  the  subject.  As 
to  why  so  much  literature  is  oriented  toward  invest¬ 
ment,  I  suppose  this  is  because  profits  are  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  general  public,  and  the  headline  such 
as  "Double  Your  Money  in  One  Year  Without  Work¬ 
ing!"  will  always  attract  more  notice  than  will  a 
headline  such  as  "Collect  Liberty  Seated  Silver 
Coins."  Anyway,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  coin 
investment  firms  tend  to  come  and  go,  whereas 
firms  based  on  a  strong  foundation  of  numismatic 
expertise,  with  a  staff  of  professional  numismatists, 
tend  to  stay  in  business  for  many  years,  if  not  for 
many  decades. 

Concerning  my  recommendations  for  building  a 
collection,  I  suggest  that  you  review  the  Guide  Book 
and  pick  a  series  which  appeals  to  you  for  one 
reason  or  another— perhaps  an  unusal  denomina¬ 
tion,  perhaps  something  early  with  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  die  cutting  variations,  perhaps  something 
modern  with  a  sequence  of  date  and  mintmarks. 
In  general,  I  recommend  that  you  collect  what  you 
enjoy,  not  what  someone  else  enjoys  or 
recommends! 

A  popular  way  to  collect,  and  one  which  offers 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  sample  many  dif¬ 
ferent  numismatic  pleasures,  is  to  form  a  type  set. 
If  this  interests  you,  I  recommend  buying  issues  of 
the  20th  century  in  the  best  condition  you  can  af¬ 
ford,  certainly  Proof  and  Uncirculated  for  those  of 
recent  decades,  and  Extremely  Fine  or  better  for 
earlier  pieces.  Once  you  have  completed  this  and 
have  a  "feeling"  for  the  subject,  then  go  back  and 
do  19th  century.  Our  "Kingswood"  holders  are  ideal 
to  house  these,  but  to  be  fair  I  mention  that  a 
number  of  other  holders  for  type  sets  are  on  the 
market  as  well,  you  might  want  to  check  out  all  of 
the  possibilities. 

Concerning  the  investment  potential,  the  future 
is  not  known,  but  in  the  past  coins  included  in  a 
type  set  have,  for  the  most  part,  done  very  well.  Ba¬ 
sically,  I  suggest  that  you  buy  coins  in  higher  grades, 
with  attractive  surfaces,  and  with  decent  strikes  (al¬ 
though  very  early  issues  may  have  different  strik¬ 
ing  characteristics).  Years  ago  I  would  have 
recommended  MS-65  as  a  goal,  but  today  MS-65 
coins  in  many  instances  sell  for  multiples  of  the 
price  of  MS-63  coins,  so  I  consider  MS-60  and 
MS-63  pieces  to  be  better  values  for  the  money. 
And,  among  certain  issues,  Liberty  Seated  coins, 
for  example,  there  are  many  pieces  in  Very  Fine  to 
AU  that  are  tremendous  bargains.  Of  course,  for 
modern  coins,  say  from  the  1950s  onward,  there 
will  be  no  problem  in  getting  MS-65  or  Proof-65 
pieces. 

With  today's  conservative  grading  interpretations, 
there  is  no  question  that  tremendous  opportunities 
exist  for  buyers.  It  is  true  to  state  that  many  coins 
purchased  today  as  MS-63  are  fully  equal  to  those 
sold  as  MS-65  or  better  back  a  few  years  ago. 
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QUESTION:  A  friend  of  mine,  whose  opinions 
I  respect,  told  me  that  colonial  and  early  copper 
coins  are  getting  “hot"  and  may  be  a  terrific  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  future.  He  told  me  about  the  book 
that  you  and  Michael  Hodder  are  writing  on  col¬ 
onial  coins.  Do  you  expect  that  the  market  will 
“take  off”?  Should  I  invest  today? — R.F.N. 

ANSWER:  Michael  Hodder  and  I  have  been 
working  on  a  book  on  colonial  and  early  American 
coins  which,  hopefully,  will  see  publication  in  1987. 
It  is  not  an  investment-type  book  at  all  but,  rather, 
will  be  a  historical  and  numismatic  presentation 
of  various  issues,  including  die  varieties,  historical 
information,  and  so  on. 

So  far  as  the  investment  aspect  of  such  pieces  is 
concerned,  I  would  recommend  against  buying 
these  for  strictly  investment  purposes,  as  you  would 
be  buying  wonderful  numismatic  items  and  not  ap¬ 
preciating  them.  Although  anyone  who  has  the 
price  of  admission  can  own  the  coin  of  his  choice, 
I  personally  prefer  such  pieces  to  go  to  those  who 
enjoy  what  they  own.  Besides,  colonial  and  early 
copper  coins  are  sufficiently  complex— what  with 
variations  in  die  preparation,  striking,  planchet 
characteristics,  and  so  on — that  if  you  approach  it 
strictly  from  an  investment  viewpoint,  and  have  no 
collecting  interest  at  all,  sooner  or  later  you  will 
probably  run  into  problems,  particularly  if  you  don't 
take  time  to  study  the  pieces  and  are  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  price  paid.  So,  having  said  this,  my 
recommendation  is  that  you  not  invest  in  colonial 
or  other  early  coins.  However,  if  you  are  of  an  in¬ 
tellectual  turn  of  mind  and  enjoy  collecting,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  buy  a  few  books  on  the  subject, 
investigate,  and  then  set  about  building  a  collec¬ 
tion.  Let  the  collection  itself  form  the  possibility  for 
investment  potential. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  would  like  to  form  a  set  of  Proof 
nickel  three-cent  pieces  from  1865  through  1889. 
Using  Proof-63  as  an  objective,  how  long  do  you 
think  it  will  take  me  to  complete  the  set?  I  imagine 
the  hardest  coin  to  find  will  be  the  1877.— M.B. 

ANSWER:  Actually,  the  toughest  Proof  issue  in 
the  series  is  not  the  1877  but,  rather,  is  the  1865. 
After  this,  the  1866  is  probably  next  scarcest,  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  1867  and  1868. 

The  1877  occupies  a  niche  in  the  three-cent  piece 
hall  of  fame  not  because  it  is  rare  in  Proof  grade, 
which  it  is,  of  course,  but  because  no  related  busi¬ 
ness  strikes  are  made,  so  anyone  desiring  to  com¬ 
plete  a  set  must  acquire  either  a  Proof  or  an 
impaired  Proof  example.  On  the  other  hand,  some¬ 
one  desiring  an  1865  nickel  three-cent  piece  can 
readily  acquire  a  business  strike  inexpensively. 
Stated  another  way,  the  1865  nickel  three-cent  piece 
is  not  rare  as  a  date  but  is  rare  in  Proof  grade.  The 
1877,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rare  as  a  date. 

The  mintage  figures  in  the  Cu/de  Book  for  a  giv¬ 
en  nickel  three-cent  piece  from  1865  through  1877 
are  undoubtedly  conservative  and  represent  the 
figures  for  silver  coins  of  the  period.  To  verify  this, 
simply  relate  the  mintages  to  corresponding  dates 
of  quarter  dollars  or  half  dollars,  for  example.  Ap¬ 
parently,  the  Mint  records  for  minor  coinages— 
pieces  struck  in  bronze  or  nickel  alloy — were  not 
kept  for  the  1865-1877  years  or  at  least  cannot  be 
located.  Such  data  is  available  only  for  pieces  dated 
1878  and  later.  The  silver  coinages  in  all  instances, 
to  my  knowledge,  were  smaller  than  minor  coin 
Proof  mintages.  For  example,  if  you  look  at  the  mint¬ 
age  of  the  1878  nickel  three-cent  piece  in  Proof 
grades  you  will  note  that  2,350  examples  were 
made.  Just  800  Proofs  of  the  Liberty  Seated  half 
dollar  were  made.  In  this  instance,  nearly  three 
times  as  many  nickel  three-cent  pieces  were  made 
than  were  half  dollars.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  silver  Proof  mintage  figures  given  for  the  issues 
from  1865  through  1877,  which  in  the  Guide  Book 


are  given  in  italics  to  emphasize  their  tentative 
nature,  are  in  certain  instances  just  fractions  of  the 
actual  mintage.  However,  for  the  first  year  of  mint¬ 
age,  1865,  I  doubt  if  the  Proof  mintage  was  much 
more  than  the  500  stated. 

In  general,  as  you  wprk  on  your  set  of  Proofs  you 
will  find  that  the  issues  most  readily  available  are 
those  dated  from  1879  through  1889,  with  others 
progressing  in  increasing  difficulty  from  1877  back 
to  1865.  Using  Proof-63  as  a  goal,  you  should  be 
able  to  finish  your  set  within  a  year. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  read  your  article  on  auction  sales 
in  the  latest  issue  of  the  “Rare  Coin  Review"  and 
I  enjoyed  it  very  much.  I  have  never  participated 
in  an  auction  before  and  I  still  have  a  few 
unanswered  questions: 

In  major  auctions,  who  may  participate  in  floor 
bidding?  Are  there  any  registration  fees?  Also, 
when  must  payment  be  made  on  successful  bids? 
In  what  forms  can  payment  be  made?  Are  personal 
checks  accepted? 

I  would  appreciate  it  greatly  if  you  could  answer 
these  questions  in  your  next  "Rare  Coin  Review." 
I  am  very  interested  and  eager  to  participate  in 
a  major  auction  such  as  yours,  but  I  am  little  hesi¬ 
tant  due  to  the  fact  that  I  still  have  a  few 
unanswered  questions.  Thank  you  for  giving  atten¬ 
tion  to  my  letter.— F.E. 

ANSWER:  Thank  you  for  your  interesting  ques¬ 
tions.  Your  request  is  granted.  First,  different  auc¬ 
tion  houses  have  different  rules,  so  the  best  place 
to  find  the  answer  to  these  and  other  questions  is 
simply  to  consult  the  Terms  of  Sale  section  of  any 
auction  catalogue  you  receive  and  are  interested 
in  participating  in.  In  our  sales,  anyone  with  a  good 
credit  standing  (to  be  determined  by  our  Accoun¬ 
ting  Department)  and  who  has  honored  bids  in  the 
past,  or  who  gives  evidence  of  honoring  them  in 
the  present  (if  he  or  she  has  not  bid  in  the  past), 
can  particpate.  Our  goal  is  to  encourage  participa¬ 
tion,  not  to  discourage  it,  so  the  sale  is  open  to 
anyone  who  approaches  it  with  good  qualifications 
and  intentions.  There  are  no  registration  fees  of  any 
kind.  There  is,  however,  a  10%  buyers'  fee  added 
to  successful  purchases,  as  is  common  with  most 
other  coin  and  art  auctioneers.  Normally,  payment 
must  be  made  upon  receipt  of  your  auction  invoice 
or,  if  credit  has  been  approved  in  advance  and  coins 
are  shipped  on  open  account,  when  the  coins  are 
received.  Personal  checks  are  fine  as  payment,  pro¬ 
viding  that  credit  has  been  established  in  advance. 
The  key  to  all  of  this  is  to  do  your  homework  first 
and,  if  you  are  a  new  bidder,  to  set  up  your  credit 
references  before  the  sale  starts.  This  procedure  is 
normal  in  other  auction  endeavors — such  as  buy¬ 
ing  art,  real  estate,  or  you  name  it. 

I  invite  you  to  participate  in  our  next  sale.  And, 
after  you  receive  the  catalogue,  if  you  have  any  ques¬ 
tions,  get  in  touch  with  me  personally  and  I'll  do 
my  best  to  answer  them. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  certainly  like  your  articles  in 
“Coin  World"  and  also  your  occasional  letters  in 
the  “Letters  to  the  Editor"  column.  I  sometimes 
write  letters  myself  that  have  been  printed  on  this 
page. 

I  agree  with  you  entirely  that  our  circulating 
coins  should  be  changed  in  design.  I  feel  they  will 
be  soon.  It  seems  that  everything  takes  years  to 
do.  It  took  ages  to  have  the  Treasury  re-issue  un¬ 
cut  sheets  of  paper  money,  commemorative  coins, 
bullion  coins,  and  so  on,  but  all  of  this  has  hap¬ 
pened.  What  I  cannot  understand  is  why  stamp 
designs  continually  change  but  coins  don't.  Also, 
why  do  we  have  commemorative  stamps  but  not 
commemorative  paper  money?  Another  thing  I 
cannot  understand  is  why  the  Treasury  seems  to 
have  a  low  grade  relationship  with  coin  collectors. 


Now  that  they  are  issuing  bullion  coins  to  sell,  I 
have  read  that  they  are  not  going  to  put  mintmarks 
on  them.  This  makes  no  sense  to  me  at  all.  Per¬ 
haps  you  know  the  reason  for  this? 

Also,  why  do  they  mint  Proof  Olympics  gold 
coins  at  all  the  mints,  whereas  they  never  had 
Proof  sets  from  all  of  the  mints?  Why  don't  they 
learn  a  lesson  from  Germany  and  issue  Proof  sets 
from  more  minting  locations?  I  like  the  idea  of  us¬ 
ing  the  Saint-Gaudens  and  Weinman  designs  on 
our  bullion  coins,  but  I  don't  know  why  they  can't 
use  the  reverse  designs  as  well  as  the  obverse.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  Statue  of  Liberty  gold  coins,  why  didn't 
they  simply  make  more  of  them  in  order  to  satisfy 
collectors?  These  could  be  made  from  a  different 
mint,  so  that  collectors  who  bought  them  from 
one  mint  would  not  complain  when  others  were 
issued  from  another  mint.  Also,  on  our  coin 
designs,  why  not  go  back  to  the  lettered  edge  idea, 
so  that  the  design  itself  could  be  free  and  unclut¬ 
tered  with  all  the  legends?  I  also  think  the  idea 
of  Roman  numerals  is  far  too  complicated.— B.O. 

ANSWER:  Thank  you,  Bob,  for  your  letter.  I 
printed  just  some  of  your  questions,  not  all  of  them, 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  due  to  space  limita¬ 
tions.  Actually,  the  questions  you  ask  of  me  should 
be  aSked  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  or  of  the  United 
States  Treasury! 

Without  going  into  great  detail,  I  can  state  that 
I  feel  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  has  been  more  respon¬ 
sive  to  collectors  in  recent  times  than  any  other  time 
in  decades.  We  have  interesting  new  com¬ 
memorative  designs  to  contemplate,  and  I  hope  that 
future  years  will  see  many  more.  For  a  long  time 
I  have  said,  "the  more  commemoratives,  the  bet¬ 
ter"  and  have  stated  that  if  stamp  collectors  can  have 
over  a  dozen  new  designs  every  year,  why  not  coin 
collectors?  This  seems  to  be  logical,  especially  since 
the  Treasury  Department  makes  a  nice  profit  on 
commemoratives.  Concerning  additional  $5  Stat¬ 
ue  of  Liberty  coins,  from  what  I  read  in  the  numis¬ 
matic  newspapers,  the  Treasury  seems  to  have 
slipped  a  gear  by  not  filling  credit  card  orders,  with 
the  result  that  many  thousands  of  collectors  are 
angered.  Minting  for  them  a  "special"  $5  piece  with 
a  distinctive  mintmark  would  probably  anger  still 
others— so  there  is  no  easy  solution.  On  second 
thought,  perhaps  your  “special  issue"  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  mintmark  is  a  good  one! 

Concerning  the  lettered  edge,  this  might  be  a  nice 
idea  for  commemoratives — in  which  the  design  can 
be  more  artistic  than  functional.  For  other  coins, 

I  believe  the  purpose  is  to  display  such  mottoes  as 
IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  and  LIBERTY,  not  to  hide  them. 
*  *  * 

QUESTION:  As  a  new  member  of  the  hobby  I 
really  enjoy  reading  your  "Rare  Coin  Review."  I 
have  a  question  for  you  and  hope  you  can  pro¬ 
vide  the  answer.  I  am  about  to  start  on  a  type  set 
of  United  States  coins.  Right  now  I  haven't  pur¬ 
chased  anything,  but  when  I  do,  I  am  sure  I  will 
be  dealing  with  your  company.  My  question  con¬ 
cerns  storage  (or  preservation)  of  my  coins.  Will 
I  be  better  off  with  a  plastic  “Capital"  type  holder 
or  one  from  “Air-tite"?  Is  there  something  even 
better  on  the  market?  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  time  in  this  matter— K.C.P. 

ANSWER:  The  "Capital"  brand  of  plastic  holder, 
with  which  we  have  no  connection  except  that  we 
use  their  products  ourselves  and  are  a  commercial 
customer,  has  proven  the  test  of  time  and  is  a  nice 
way  to  store  and  preserve  coins,  although  it  certainly 
is  not  even  close  to  being  the  least  expensive  wav 
"Capital"  holders,  who  make  our  Kingswood  Se¬ 
ries  of  holders,  by  the  way,  afford  the  possibility  of 
displaying  your  coins  attractively.  Unquestionably, 
"showing  off”  your  coins  in  a  beautiful  plastic 
holder  is  better  than  keeping  them  in  envelopes  or 
"flips"  tightly  packed  away  in  a  box  somewhere. 
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There  are  mans  other  tine  holders  on  the  market, 
and  while  I  am  not  familiar  with  Air-tite,"  it  may 
be  that  this  type  of  holder  is  satisfactory  as  well. 
It  you  would  care  to  send  me  a  sample  for  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  if  you  can  advise  me  as  to  its  composi¬ 
tion,  I  can  comment  further  to  you  privately  in  a 
letter. 

For  convenience,  the  mylar  "flips”  are  fine  for 
storing  coins.  However,  as  these  are  not  airtight,  it 
is  important  to  keep  them  away  from  dampness  and 
also  harmful  industrial  or  other  fumes. 

In  general,  the  softer  or  more  pliable  the  holder, 
the  greater  the  chances  are  that  it  contains  PVC  or 
some  other  plasticizer  which  might  harm  a  coin's 
surface  Because  of  this,  flexible  clear  envelopes  are 
best  for  temporary  storage,  not  permanent  storage, 
with  the  stiff  mylar  "flips"  being  better  for  long  term 
storage.  Also  satisfactory,  in  our  experience,  are  the 
translucent  (but  not  transparent)  polyethylene 
envelopes  sold  by  Whitman  and  others.  Perhaps  if 
some  Rare  Coin  Review  reader  has  studied  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  detail  he  or  she  can  write  in  and  we'll  have 
a  follow-up  in  our  next  issue. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  Several  years  ago  I  read  an  in¬ 
teresting  article  on  the  1859-S  Liberty  Seated  silver 
dollar.  I  believe  the  article  stated  the  name  of  one 
miner  who  supplied  the  silver  for  this  entire  issue. 
Are  you  familiar  with  the  facts? 

Also,  how  accurate  do  you  consider  Weimar  W. 
White's  "estimated  quantities  in  existence"  for 
CIRCULATED  Liberty  Seated  dollars?  I  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  only  50  to  150  1872-S  silver  dollars 
still  exist  in  all  circulated  grades. 

I  really  enjoy  the  "Rare  Coin  Review"  and  will 
maintain  a  steady  subscription.  The  "Question  and 
Answer  Forum"  articles  printed  in  each  issue  are 
great.  Keep  up  the  good  work!— D.L.M. 

ANSWER:  It  is  interesting  that  you  should  com¬ 
ment  on  the  1859-S  dollar,  for  another  inquiry  just 
before  yours  was  answered  by  using  this  coin  as  an 
example.  Apparently,  the  1859-S  dollar  will  come 
in  for  a  bit  of  publicity  in  this  Review.  Wish  we  had 
a  few  nice  ones  in  stock!  No,  I  do  not  recall  any 
article  about  a  miner  who  supplied  the  silver  for 
this  entire  issue,  and  I  invite  any  Rare  Coin  Review 
reader  with  this  article,  or  who  can  direct  us  to  it, 
to  reply. 

Concerning  the  1872-S  silver  dollar,  I  agree  with 
you  that  the  estimate  of  150  or  fewer  pieces  existing 
is  on  the  low  side.  I  guess  that  500  to  1,000  exist. 
Perhaps  Mr.  White  based  his  survey  on  auction  ap¬ 
pearances,  rather  than  a  combination  of  auction  and 
retail  transactions.  Probably  for  every  1872-S  silver 
dollar  in  circulated  condition  that  crosses  the  auc¬ 
tion  block,  five  or  10  change  hands  in  non-auction 
transactions. 

Any  author  publishing  a  new  reference  in  a  field 
sets  himself  up  as  a  target  to  shoot  at.  Undoubted¬ 
ly,  as  Mr.  White  hears  from  people  such  as  yourself, 
he  will  modify  his  conclusions  and  estimates,  reflec¬ 
ting  the  same  in  future  editions  of  the  work. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  was  reading  your  book,  "The 
History  of  United  States  Coinage,"  and  came 
across  the  passage  on  page  242  which  intrigued 
me.  You  mention  that  the  Act  of  February  21,  1857 
sounded  the  death  knell  for  the  old-time  coppers, 
and  that  the  public  was  urged  to  redeem  all  cents 
of  the  old  standard,  and  that  within  a  few  years 
large  cents  became  a  curiosity.  My  question  is  this: 
are  there  any  records  stating  the  amount  of  large 
cents  redeemed  by  the  public  and,  if  so,  could  you 
list  the  amounts  turned  in  and  the  years  of  their 
redemption? 

You  state  in  your  book,  "U.S.  Copper  Coins,"  on 
page  83,  "through  the  early  1870s  many  millions 


of  coppers  found  their  way  back  to  the  Treasury 
for  melting."  Where  did  you  get  your  information? 

"Also  you  state  on  page  242  of  "The  History  of 
United  States  Coinage,"  that  "a  booth  was  set  up 
in  the  yard  of  the  Mint.  Citizens  could  obtain  the 
new  Flying  Eagle  cents  in  bags  of  500  pieces  by 
exchanging  Spanish  and  Mexican  coins  (made  un¬ 
current  by  the  new  legislation)  or  large  cents  for 
them."  Were  the  redeemed  coins  melted  down  to 
be  used  in  future  U.S.  coinage,  or  were  the  foreign 
coins  returned  to  their  home  country?  Are  there 
any  records  indicating  how  many  foreign  coins 
were  traded,  thus  giving  us  an  idea  of  how 
prevalent  foreign  coinage  was  used  in  the  United 
States?— B.D. 

ANSWER:  Answers  are  provided  in  the  various 
annual  reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  june  30th,  185 9, 
published  by  B.F.  Mifflin,  of  Philadelphia,  1860, 
presents  various  statistics  and  numbers.  We  see  the 
rather  mixed  notation:  "silver  deposits  and  pur¬ 
chases,  including  amount  received  in  exchange  for 
cents  of  the  new  issue  $2,444,923.39  [at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint]... 

"Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  February  21, 
1857,  a  large  portion  of  the  circulation  [italics  ours] 
of  silver  coins  consisted  of  the  Spanish  and  Mex¬ 
ican  fractions  of  the  dollars.  One  of  the  objects  of 
that  law  was  to  retire  these  coins  from  circulation. 
This  has  been  in  a  great  measure  attained.  They 
have  ceased  to  be  circulated  in  most  of  the  states 
of  the  Union  and  are  rapidly  disappearing  from  such 
distant  parts  of  our  country  where  they  are  tolerated. 
Our  circulation  is  thus  being  rid  of  a  foreign  cur¬ 
rency,  which  interferes  with  our  own  excellent 
system  of  decimal  coinage  and  accounts.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  reform  in  our  circulation  will 
lead  people  to  adopt  the  language  of  our  system, 
and  abandon  terms  which  are  absurd,  and  would 
be  ridiculous  if  they  were  not  so  common.  I  refer 
especially  to  the  term  'shilling,'  which  never  had 
a  place  in  our  coinage,  and  was  variable  as  a  term 
of  account  in  different  localities  during  our  colonial 
existence.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act  referred  to, 
the  Mint  has  received  and  melted  Spanish  and  Mex¬ 
ican  fractions  of  a  dollar  to  the  amount  of 
$1,620,997,  of  which  the  value  of  $546,305  was 
deposited  in  exchange  for  cents  of  the  new  issue. 
For  this  latter  purpose  also  we  have  received  cop¬ 
per  coins  of  the  former  issue  in  the  amount  in  val¬ 
ue  of  $95,241  [which  translates  to  9,524,100  large 
cents]." 

Other  annual  reports  of  the  period  give  further 
data,  with  some  reports  being  more  specific  than 
others. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  have 
enjoyed  reading  many  articles  and  books  that  you 
have  written  and  look  forward  to  ordering  your 
colonial  coin  book  when  it  is  released.  If  at  all 
possible,  I  would  like  to  buy  an  autographed  copy. 

I  have  an  opinion  on  a  recent  article  and  have 
a  couple  questions  I  would  like  your  thoughts  on. 
In  your  most  recent  "Rare  Coin  Review"  (Summer 
1986)  Dr.  Joel  Orosz  wrote  an  article,  "The  Great 
Grading  Grabble,"  about  the  "fabulous  five  alter¬ 
natives  to  Mint  State  jive."  In  Alternate  No.  3  he 
mentions  colonial  coins. 

"I  feel  that  this  paragraph  was  somewhat 
misleading,  or  should  have  been  expanded  upon 
or,  if  there  was  a  lack  of  space,  reworded.  Dr. 
Orosz  states:  "Grading  disputes  are  almost 
unheard  of  in  this  field."  In  your  article,  "Day  Trip¬ 
ping  through  the  Guide  Book,"  Winter  1985-86, 
you  state,  "I  have  often  seen  the  situation  of  one 
collector  identifying  a  piece  as,  for  example.  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine-40,  while  another  calls  the  same 
piece  Very  Fine-20  or  even  Fine-12."  I  realize  that 
you  were  writing  about  Vermont  coppers  at  the 


time,  hut  there  are  many  other  colonials  that  do 
fall  into  the  same  category. 

Another  statement:  "If  you  want  to  escape  from 
the  Mint  State  merry-go-round,  this  is  an  ideal  way 
to  do  it,  for  in  many  colonial  series,  a  Very  Fine 
coin  is  the  finest  known  specimen.  Again  I  feel  that 
this  is  misleading  because,  even  though  there  are 
many  fewer  grades  to  contend  with  a  lot  of  the 
times,  the  price  jumps  between  them  are  just  as 
great  as  with  Mint  State  coins.  For  example,  an 
1806  half  dollar  price  spread  between  MS-60  and 
MS-65  is  approximately  five  times,  and  a  1788 
Massachusetts  copper  cent  price  jump  from  Fine 
to  Extremely  Fine,  representing  the  three  highest 
grades  listed  in  the  "Guide  Book,"  is  also  five 
times.  Granted  that  many  colonial  issues  are  not 
as  high  priced  as  modern  United  States  issues,  but 
the  percentage  differences  are  very  close.  Also, 
when  grading  a  colonial,  there  is  more  than  just 
strike,  lustre,  marks  and  toning  like  as  with  grading 
a  modern  coin.  There  are  other  considerations  (ex¬ 
cluding  die  varieties),  such  as  how  well  were  the 
dies  prepared,  how  well  made  were  the  planchets, 
where  were  they  struck,  how  well  centered  are 
they,  were  they  popular  enough  to  circulate,  and 
so  on. 

So,  "colonizing"  your  collection  can  be  a  great 
idea  and  a  lot  of  fun,  but  I  don't  think  your  grading 
nor  your  pricing  problems  are  simplified,  because 
they  are  not.  Dr.  Orosz  summed  it  all  up  by  say¬ 
ing  "buy  the  book  before  the  coin,"  which  Bowers 
and  Merena  has  repeated  time  and  time  again  to 
their  clients. 

Another  question  I  have  is  why  in  your 
Kingswood  Holder  No.  3  there  is  no  space  for  the 
Gobrecht  silver  dollar.  When  I  called  to  order  a 
set  the  woman  I  spoke  to  said  it  was  because  it 
was  a  pattern.  Yet  on  the  KW-4  holder,  under  the 
hole  for  Flying  Eagle  cents,  you  have  the  date 
spread  1856-1858,  but  the  1856  Flying  Eagle  cent 
is  also  a  pattern.  Your  book  "High  Profits  from 
Rare  Coin  Investment"  lists  the  Gobrecht  silver 
dollar  as  a  type  design.  Do  you  think  you  might 
include  this  space  sometime  in  the  future? 

Still  another  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is  if 
you  think  low  mintage  figures  will  have  a  promi¬ 
nent  role  in  coin  pricing  10  or  20  years  from  now. 
I  realize  that  certain  coins,  for  example  the  1909-S 
V.D.B.  Lincoln,  1916  Standing  Liberty  quarter 
dollar,  1895  Proof  Morgan  silver  dollar,  etc.  have 
a  certain  romance  about  them  that  will  always 
keep  them  a  cut  above  the  rest.  But  with  the  con¬ 
tinually  spiraling  prices  of  many  issues  (as  well  as 
the  lack  of  availability  of  even  common  coins  in 
certain  grades),  date  and  mintmark  collecting  of 
an  entire  series  is  becoming  very  difficult,  and 
many  people  are  shying  away  from  this  type  of  col¬ 
lecting.  What  will  become  of  certain  low  mintage 
coins  such  as  the  1866  Liberty  Seated  dime,  the 
1855-S  Liberty  Seated  half  dollar,  1901-S  Barber 
quarter,  etc.  that  are  made  popular  and  cherish¬ 
ed  because  the  desire  of  collectors  for  low  mint¬ 
age  varieties?— L.M.L.V. 

ANSWER:  Thank  you  for  your  several  questions. 
By  gosh,  your  questions  would  make  a  nice  article 
in  themselves! 

Concerning  the  article  by  Joel  J.  Orosz,  perhaps 
he  can  answer  your  question  better  than  I,  for  he 
wrote  the  article,  but  let  me  state  that  although  there 
are  numerous  differences  of  opinion  among  col¬ 
lectors  of  colonial  coins,  over  the  years  I  have  seen 
very  few  "problems"  in  this  regard.  In  general,  a 
collector  of  colonial  coins  knows  what  he  (or  she) 
wants,  has  a  basic  knowledge  of  coins  and  grading 
(and,  more  often  than  not,  has  earlier  run  the  gamut 
of  later,  regular  series),  and  comes  to  the  field  with 
a  degree  of  numismatic  sharpness.  Thus,  when  buy¬ 
ing  a  coin,  a  typical  colonial  collector  makes  his 
own  decision;  he  does  not  buy  based  upon  some¬ 
one  else's  decision. 
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Not  so  with  some  of  the  later  series.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  among  Morgan  silver  dollars,  much  of  the 
market  activity  is  by  those  who  have  entered  the 
hobby  relatively  recently  or  have  not  entered  the 
hobby  at  all  (but  who  are  simply  buying  them  for 
investment  purposes,  not  caring  a  bit  about  the  nu¬ 
mismatic  side  of  things).  What  then  happens  is  that 
if  they  buy  a  coin  from  us  as  MS-63,  and  if  Grading 
Service  X  calls  it  MS-65,  they  are  as  pleased  as 
punch.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Grading  Service  Y  says 
it  is  MS-60,  they  are  as  angry  as  a  nest  of  hornets 
and  are  ready  to  call  out  the  National  Guard!  Dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  transaction,  it  doesn't  enter  their  mind 
to  learn  what  they  are  doing  so  that  they  can  make 
their  own  opinion. 

Grading  was,  is,  and  probably  always  will  be  a 
matter  of  opinion.  Even  the  experts  can  differ,  and 
they  often  do.  I  have  mentioned  before  that  Kevin 
Foley,  editor  of  The  Centinel,  journal  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  Numismatic  Society,  sent  10  coins  as  a 
test  to  four  different  professional  grading  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  no  instance,  did  each  of  the  four  grading 
services  precisely  agree — and  this  was  in  the  days 
when  grading  was  simpler,  before  MS-61,  MS-62, 
MS-64,  MS-66,  etc!— and  in  one  instance,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  opinions  ranged  all  the  way  from  AU-55 
to  MS-65. 

In  other  instances,  grading  services  and  coin 
sellers  have  sought  to  encapsulate  the  coin  into  a 
holder,  sealing  it  and  marking  it  with  a  grade,  as 
if  this  automatically  makes  it  be  in  that  grade.  In 
an  interesting  recent  instance,  a  person  buying  a 
coin  in  a  holder  marked  "MS-65''  from  a  leading 
firm  had  an  idea:  he  removed  the  coin  from  its 
holder  and  then  had  the  firm  regrade  it.  You  guessed 
it!  The  second  time  around  the  coin  was  graded 
MS-63.  I  am  not  sayjng  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
this.  It  does,  however,  point  out  the  fact  that  grading 
is  an  art,  not  a  science,  and  once  you  remove  a  coin 
from  its  holder,  or  dissociate  it  from  its  accompa¬ 
nying  papers,  even  the  person  who  you  bought  it 
from  might  have  a  different  grading  opinion  (which 
is  exactly  the  way  it  should  be,  considering  the  im¬ 
precise  nature  of  grading). 

A  lot  of  the  hoopla  associated  with  the  selling 
of  MS-65  "investment  quality"  coins  is  coming  to 
rest,  as  sellers  are  increasingly  finding  that  so-called 
"guaranteed  bid  prices"  are  not  as  guaranteed  as 
they  thought  they  were.  And,  more  and  more  col¬ 
lectors  are  coming  to  realize  that  not  all  coins  are 
created  equal,  not  even  within  the  same  grade.  As 
we  have  noted  earlier,  a  half  dozen  different  coins, 
each  graded  MS-65,  can  have  a  half  dozdn  different 
values.  One  might  be  a  really  terrific  value  at  $800, 
because  it  is  sharply  struck,  has  a  nice  color,  and 
is  otherwise  appealing,  while  another  coin,  grad¬ 
ed  MS-65  by  the  same  authority  or  grading  service, 
might  be  a  poor  buy  at  $500,  simply  because  it  is 
weakly  struck  or  not  aesthetically  appealing. 

People  sometimes  tend  to  forget  that 
numismatists  collected  coinc  for  well  over  a  cen¬ 
tury  before  the  A.N.A.  Grading  System  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  1977,  and,  also,  that  some  of  the  greatest 
profit  successes  that  have  ever  been  recorded  in  our 
hobby— the  well  publicized  gains  made  on  the  sale 
of  the  Eliasberg,  Garrett,  Bareford,  and  other 
collections — were  made  without  having  to  grade  the 
coins  MS-61,  MS-62,  etc.  Strange  isn't  it? 

Although  I  digress  a  bit  from  your  original  ques¬ 
tion,  let  me  say  that  in  over  30  years  of  numisma¬ 
tic  activity,  I  have  yet  to  see  an  old-timer  have  a 
problem  when  buying  and  selling  coins.  All,  or 
nearly  all,  the  problems  are  from  newcomers,  par¬ 
ticularly  investors,  who  ignored  the  basic  rule,  "buy 
the  book  before  the  coin,"  and  rushed  out  to  buy 
coins  without  spending  any  time  learning  about 
them. 

Learning  about  grading  is  not  all  that  difficult  if 
you  have  an  interest  in  doing  so  and  if  you  spend 
some  time  at  it.  The  same  goes  for  learning  about 


die  varieties,  numismatic  history,  and  so  on.  For¬ 
tunately  for  everyone,  there  seems  to  be  a  real 
renaissance  of  collecting  interest  in  the  hobby,  with 
even  The  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter  running  articles 
on  collecting  (rather  than  just  on  investment).  The 
collector  is  "where  it  is  at,"  as  they  say.  For  collec¬ 
tors  and  investors  alike,  particularly  those  willing 
to  spend  some  time  learning  about  coins,  1986  has 
some  really  terrific  opportunities. 

Now  on  to  your  next  question,  although  I  realize 
your  preceding  question  could  have  been  expand¬ 
ed  on  greatly,  and  I  did  not  reply  in  detail  to  your 
discussion  of  grading  among  colonial  coins.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  Gobrecht  silver  dollar,  traditionally  this 
has  been  considered  a  pattern,  not  a  regular  issue, 
although,  like  the  1856  Flying  Eagle  cent  (also  a 
pattern),  many  of  these  reached  circulation  where 
they  served  in  the  channels  of  commerce.  Indeed, 
Robert  Julian  wrote  an  article  for  Coin  World  in 
which  he  revealed  that  1836  Gobrecht  dollars  were 
actually  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  by 
the  United  States  Mint — certainly  an  indication  that 
the  government  wanted  them  to  serve  in  circula¬ 
tion  as  "regular  issues."  The  pattern  part  comes  with 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  until  March  1837  that  this 
design  was  authorized,  after  the  original  pieces  had 
been  struck.  The  same  situation,  but  with  a  later 
authorization,  can  be  applied  to  the  1856  Flying 
Eagle  cent.  If  there  is  a  demand  for  Gobrecht  dollars 
to  be  included  in  the  Kingswood  Series  holders,  we 
certainly  can  do  so  in  the  future,  as  the  design  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  cast  in  concrete. 

Concerning  your  other  question  about  low  mint¬ 
age  figures  being  related  to  coin  pricing,  here  lie 
many  opportunities.  In  recent  times,  often  the  com¬ 
monest  issues  have  commanded  the  greatest  market 
activity,  simply  because  those  involved  in 
telemarketing  wanted  a  "product"  that  was 
available  by  the  thousands.  Low-mintage  coins,  with 
few  exceptions,  simply  don't  exist  in  quantities  and, 
thus,  are  not  suitable  for  mass  marketing,  television 
presentations,  fancy  brochures,  and  so  on.  If  one 
has  an  1836  Gobrecht  silver  dollar,  for  example,  one 
is  apt  to  have  but  a  single  specimen,  not  two  or  three 
(never  mind  having  a  sack  full  of  them!).  As  such 
pieces  are  basically  scarce,  they  have  always’ sold 
themselves — no  need  for  a  special  promotion.  At 
the  same  time,  as  relatively  little  space  in  print  has 
been  devoted  to  rare  dates,  particularly  on  the  part 
of  those  publishing  investment  newsletters,  market 
activity  has  languished.  The  result  is  a  favorable 
situation  for  the  astute  collector  (or  investor).  As  an 
example,  turn  to  the  1986  edition  of  A  Guide  Book 
of  United  States  Coins  and  you  will  notice  an  1859-S 
silver  dollar  in  MS-60  grade  catalogues  for  $2,000 
and,  according  to  that  particular  publication,  is  ap¬ 
parently  worth  that.  Just  20,000  1859-S  silver  dollars 
were  minted.  In  the  same  section,  right  next  to  it, 
is  a  listing  for  an  1859-0  silver  dollar,  a  coin  of 
which  360,000  were  minted,  at  $900  in  MS-60 
grade,  or  about  half  the  price  of  the  1859-S.  The 
only  problem  is  that  there  are  many  hundreds  of 
1859-0  Uncirculated  dollars  in  existence,  but  we 
have  not  seen  an  MS-60  1859-S  half  dollar  in  years! 

Collecting  is  alive  and  well— witness  the  Liberty 
Seated  Coin  Club,  the  John  Reich  Society,  the  Ear¬ 
ly  American  Coppers  Club,  and  many  other 
organizations,  comprised  of  enthusiastic  members 
seeking  low-mintage  coins  and  rare  dates.  It  is  just 
that  in  recent  times  the  number  of  serious  collec¬ 
tors  has  been  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  total  number  of 
people  who  are  coin  buyers  (notice,  I  did  not  say 
numismatists).  For  collectors,  the  market  offers  many 
fantastic  opportunities.  I  could  cite  many  examples 
like  the  1859-S  dollar.  If  you  find  a  piece  in  MS-60 
grade  for  $2,000,  which  is  "full  retail"  in  the  latest 
edition  of  the  Guide  Book,  ship  it  to  us  and  we'll 
give  you  a  great  profit  instantly!  Note,  however,  that 
you  may  have  to  look  long  and  hard  in  investment 
newsletters  in  order  to  find  something  like  an  MS-60 


1859-S  dollar  recommended,  for,  more  often  th,in 
not,  the  only  things  recommended  are  things  that 
are  in  stock  in  quantity — and  who  has  an  Uncir¬ 
culated  1859-S! 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  Now  that  numerical  grading  seems 
to  be  here  to  stay,  and  now  that  there  are  many 
sources  of  price  information  available  on  coins, 
and  now  that  people  are  educating  themselves  on 
grading,  do  you  think  that  coin  pricing  is  scien¬ 
tific?  Do  you  believe  that  coins  will  be  traded  like 
stocks  and  bonds,  using  charts  and  numbers?  I 
believe  we  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  days 
of  the  coin  shop  and  lack  of  precise  grading  stan¬ 
dards.  An  aspect  of  science  is  coming  to  profes¬ 
sional  numismatics.  No  longer  will  being  a 
professional  numismatist  require  many  years  of 
training,  at  least  in  my  opinion.  What  do  you 
think?  — N.F.P. 

ANSWER:  While  it  would  make  our  life  simplier 
around  here  if  coin  grading  and  pricing  were  scien¬ 
tific,  such  is  not  the  case.  Time  and  time  again  I 
have  seen  situations  in  which  two  coins,  each  in 
the  same  grade,  have  had  widely  differing  values. 
All  one  has  to  do  is  to  review  lists  of  auction  prices 
realized  to  see  the  same  thing  demonstrated  many 
times. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  Coin  World,  April  23, 
1986  issue,  Chris  H.  Beyer,  a  California  reader, 
noted,  in  part: 

"The  second  significant  problem  with  valuing 
coins  by  grade  (numerically)  is  the  tremendous 
variance  in  appearance  of  coins  of  a  certain  type. 
Recently  I  appraised  eight  1880-S  Morgan  dollars 
in  non-prooflike  condition.  Of  this  group,  four  grad¬ 
ed  MS-65  by  technical  standards,  yet  one  had  spec¬ 
tacular  lustre  while  still  another  was  virtually 
mark-free  but  lacked  exciting  eye  appeal.  I  appraised 
the  pieces  from  $450  to  $1,300.  Yet  again  all  were 
MS-65  coins.  Therefore,  even  though  a  buyer  may 
actually  receive  a  technical  MS-65  coin  from  a 
reputable  source,  its  true  value  still  is  'individual' 
based  upon  the  coin." 

In  its  recent  brochure,  "Basic  Facts  About  Grading 
and  Authentication"  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  noted: 

"No  two  coins  are  ever  exactly  alike  in  every  re¬ 
spect  and  thus  values  vary.  In  some  instances  AU-55 
graded  coins  could  be  valued  nearly  equal  to  MS-63 
pieces  because  of  superior  eye  appeal;  conversely, 
some  MS-65  coins  are  valued  lower  than  MS-63  for 
reasons  of  poor  strike,  lustre,  or  flaws." 

In  my  opinion  the  professional  numismatist  has 
not  been  replaced  by  computers,  nor  is  the  profes¬ 
sional  numismatist  about  to  be  replaced  by  them— 
or  by  any  other  "science"  known  to  me.  Picking 
up  on  Chris  Beyer's  example,  what  if  you  were  of¬ 
fered  an  MS-65  silver  dollar  simply  certified  as 
"MS-65"  but  without  further  information — and  if 
the  piece  were  priced  at  $800.  Would  it  be  a  good 
deal  or  would  it  not  be?  Using  the  same  figures, 
if  it  is  a  $450  example  of  an  MS-65  coin,  you  will 
be  paying  about  twice  of  what  you  should! 

It  is  for  reasons  such  as  this  that  most  old-time 
collectors  seek  to  establish  an  ongoing  relationship 
with  a  professional  numismatic  firm.  In  that  way 
they  can  learn  about  quality  and  value  and  can 
quickly  find  out  whether  a  piece  advertised  as 
MS-65  for  $800  is  a  hand-picked  example  well 
worth  that  price,  or  whether  it  is  something  worth 
much  less.  Similarly,  when  Tom  Becker  picks  out 
coins  for  his  Collection  Portfolio  Program,  he 
sometimes  reviews  a  whole  bunch  of  ANA-certified 
or  PCGS  certified  coins  in  a  particular  grade  before 
finding  one  that  is  "just  right"  in  terms  of  strike, 
eye  appeal,  and  other  characteristics.  When  buy¬ 
ing  coins  you  want  to  take  from  the  top  of  the  t>ar- 
rel,  not  the  bottom— and  your  best  way  to  get  good 
values  is  to  buy  from  someone  who  is  an  establish¬ 
ed  professional  numismatist. 
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QUESTION  AND  ANSUtR  FORUM  -  PART  II 
Short  Answers  to  Correspondents  and  Inquirers... 

B.L.,  Pennsylvania:  We  don't  agree  either,  but  in 
a  telephone  call  to  the  publisher  we  were  told  that 
it  we  didn  t  tell  them  how  to  run  their  paper,  they 
wouldn't  tell  us  how  to  run  our  business. 

Sam  K..,  Texas:  See  page  35  of  Rare  Coin  Review 
No.  60,  the  inquiry  from  K.k.  In  general,  if  in  doubt, 
don't. 

L.L.D.,  California:  It  is  difficult  to  compare  the 
numismatic  expertise  of  Frossard,  Woodward,  et  al 
with  Julian,  Raymond,  Taxay,  Ford,  Newman, 
Bressett,  Breen,  and  others  of  our  own  time,  for 
present-day  scholars  have  better  research  methods 
and  have  a  much  larger  corpus  of  numismatic 
literature  and  research  to  draw  from.  Frossard  and 
Woodward  were  in  the  cradle  days  of  numismatic 
research,  and  many  things  which  even  the  newest 
amateurs  in  the  hobby  now  know  were  not  known 
to  the  experts  back  in  the  1880s.  Concerning  your 
comment  about  Beistle's  1929  book,  I  agree. 

Sally:  Ed  Reiter's  articles  appear  in  many  places, 
including  the  New  York  Times,  Numismatic  News, 
Coin  World,  CoinAge,  etc.  Earlier  NYT  numisma¬ 
tic  columnists  included  Tom  Haney,  Russ  McKen- 
drick,  and  Herbert  Bardes. 

S.L.,  Idaho:  The  convention  locations  are  set  years 
in  advance  due  to  the  need  to  reserve  large  facilities. 
My  successor  to  the  A.N.A.  presidency  is  Mrs. 
Florence  Schook.  The  address  of  the  A.N.A.  is  Box 
2366,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901.  The  other  ad¬ 
dresses  you  want  can  be  found  in  the  back  of  the 
Guide  Book  of  U. S.  Coins. 

S.C.,  New  York:  No,  we  don't  own  stock  in  Capital 
Plastics,  the  Ohio  manufacturer  of  coin  holders,  but 
this  doesn't  mean  we  can't  recommend  a  good 
product. 

R.B.C.,  Massachusetts:  What  do  you  expect? 
You've  only  owned  the  coin  for  four  months.  If  the 
firm  you  mentioned  was  so  sure  it  would  go  up  in 
value  40%  by  now,  why  didn't  they  keep  it 
themselves? 

W.P.,  Illinois:  We  were  invited  to  join  the  group 
when  it  was  being  formed  in  1977,  but  we  opted 
not  to.  Clad  they  have  made  such  a  success  of  what 


are  styled  the  "apostrophe  auctions'— Auction  '78, 
etc.  Your  second  question:  See  our  "This  and  That" 
column,  RCR  No.  61,  page  61,  under  "The  Saint- 
Gaudens..."  etc.  Your  third  question:  The  Centinel, 
journal  of  the  Central  States  Numismatic  Society, 
is  edited  by  Kevin  Foley.  Your  fourth  question: 
$8,000. 

L.R.C.,  California:  As  I  have  said  umpteen  times 
before,  grade  is  just  one  component  of  a  coin's 
price.  Two  coins  can  each  be  graded  MS-63,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  by  any  grading  service,  dealer,  collector,  etc. 
you  choose,  and  one  can  be  a  great  buy  at  $700 
and  the  other  can  be  a  poor  buy  at  $400.  If  you 
buy  on  grade  alone,  you  are  apt  to  get  the  dregs— 
the  "minimum"  coins  for  that  grade.  Your  best  bet 
is  to  ally  yourself  with  one  or  more  professionals 
with  whom  you've  established  a  good  relationship. 
Don't  ask  for  the  moon.  If  you  want  the  best  quali¬ 
ty,  the  sharpest  strike,  the  nicest  surface,  etc.  then 
don't  expect  to  buy  such  pieces  for  the  lowest  price. 
If  price  alone  is  your  main  consideration,  you  can 
find  lots  of  "bargains'— but  if  you  want  selected 
quality  in  addition,  that's  another  story.  Coins  are 
not  like  stocks.  While  all  shares  of  IBM  common 
are  alike,  not  all  MS-63  1946  half  dollars,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  the  same,  nor  are  they  all  worth  the  same 
price.  In  our  own  organization  Tom  Becker,  Ray 
Merena,  and  myself  often  have  to  look  through  a 
dozen  or  more  coins,  including  ones  certified  by 
the  A.N.A.,  P.C.G.S.,  etc.,  to  find  ones  that  are  tru¬ 
ly  "special."  Otherwise,  there  would  be  no  need 
to  do  business  with  a  professional  numismatist  at 
all.  You  could  achieve  success  simply  by  having  a 
list  of  bid  and  ask  prices  and  a  bunch  of  certified 
coins!  Wouldn't  that  be  nice?  We  could  let  go  all 
of  the  professional  numismatists  on  our  staff  and 
save  lots  of  money  in  salaries,  etc.!  Unfortunately 
(or,  fortunately)  reality  is  quite  different.  So  far  as 
I  can  tell,  the  role  of  the  professional  numismatist 
is  more  important  today,  in  1986,  than  ever  before! 
Anyone  who  tells  you  differently  is  full  of  hot  air! 

L.R.,  New  York:  Thank  you  for  your  sentiments. 
Actually,  it  was  Michael  Hodder  who  did  most  of 
the  Dreyfuss  Collection  cataloguing  at  this  end  (with 
Joe  Levine  doing  his  part,  too),  so  kudos  go  to  Mike, 
not  to  me— although  I  did  dip  my  pen  in  the  ink¬ 


well  to  catalogue  some  of  the  general  editorial  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  catalogue,  and  I  did  do  the  Assay 
Commission  medals. 

M.S.P.,  New  Jersey:  Dr.  Richard  Doty  was  with 
the  American  Numismatic  Society  and  is  now  with 
the  Division  of  Numismatics  at  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution.  Glad  you  liked  his  article.  David  Ganz' 
book  was  published  by  Scribner's.  We  would  like 
to  handle  it  if  appropriate  wholesale  arrangements 
can  be  made;  in  the  meantime  try  ordering  through 
Scribner's.  So  far  as  I  know,  Ed  Frossard's  Numisma 
has  never  been  reprinted  (but  it  should  be,  for 
originals  are  scarce).  I  think  someone  could  make 
a  small  fortune  by  microfilming  all  the  early  auc¬ 
tion  catalogues  and  numismatic  periodicals— what 
a  nifty  tool  for  numismatic  research!  Numismatic 
News  made  its  debut  in  1952;  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
reprints  or  microfilms  of  it  are  available. 

S. A.,  Delaware;  also  R.F.C.,  California:  Only  time 
will  tell  if  they  will  be  good  investments.  As  I  said 
back  in  1976  with  the  bicentennial  coins,  buy  what 
you  need  for  your  own  collection  and  leave  the 
speculation  to  others. 

D.N.,  Indiana:  I've  never  handled  an  MS-65 
1859-S  dollar,  so  far  as  I  recall.  Even  an  MS-60 
would  be  a  rarity. 

C.N.M.,  Colorado:  Try  looking  through  issues  of 
the  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine  of  the 
1955-1960  years;  you  can  visit  the  American  Num- 
simatic  Association  Library  in  your  own  state— in 
Colorado  Springs  at  818  N.  Cascade  Avenue;  they 
have  these  on  file.  Lee  F.  Hewitt,  during  his  tenure 
as  publisher  of  NSM,  was  one  of  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  people  our  hobby  has  ever  known— and  today 
he  stands  as  one  of  the  all  time  greats  of 
numismatics. 

T. T.,  Pennsylvania:  I've  been  to  North  Tonawan- 
da,  N.Y.  many  times,  but  not  since  the  1960s.  I 
believe  Hooker  Chemical  Co.  is  still  very  much  in 
business  in  or  around  there;  I  don't  know  about 
Durez.  My  visits  were  with  the  Wurlitzer  Co.,  once 
located  there. 

George  L.,  California:  Thanks  for  the  note.  Stop 
by  and  say  "hello"  when  I  am  in  Los  Angeles  for 
our  N.A.S.C.  sale  early  in  '87.  Thanks  also  for  the 
1956  catalogue.  It  seems  so  long  ago  that  I  wrote  it! 


Mark  Wieclaw  Writes 

"Dear  Dave, 

"Now  that  your  term  as  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Numismatic  Association  is  past  history,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  feel  you  did  an  excellent  job.  It 
is  my  goal  to  someday  serve  as  president  of  the 
ANA.  I  only  hope  that  I  can  provide  the  leadership 
ability  that  you  showed  in  your  two-year  term. 

"I  encourage  you  not  only  to  write  about  your 
experience  as  ANA  president  but  also  your  day  to 
day  dealings  in  the  coin  business.  I  have  many  of 
the  books  that  you  have  written  and  have  thoroughly 
enjoyed  them.  It  is  so  interesting  to  read  about  the 
coin  market  throughout  the  years.  The  prices 
change,  but  the  problems  and  situations  still  seem 
to  be  the  same.  Since  your  firm  has  handled  most 
of  the  major  collections  in  recent  years,  I  feel  that 
this  would  also  be  worth  reading  about. 

"Now  that  you  have  written  a  book  about  Abe 
Kosoff,  perhaps  I  can  ask  you  a  question  about  him. 
Do  you  know  if  the  photos  used  in  his  column  were 
of  coins  actually  owned  by  him,  or  did  he  select 
the  photos  from  other  sources?  [Reply:  I  imagine 
that  most  of  these  represent  coins  he  actually  han¬ 
dled,  but  some  may  have  been  "stock"  pictures.] 
You  may  remember  that  several  months  ago  I 
wrote  and  requested  one  of  your  business  cards  for 
my  collection.  I  am  now  in  the  process  of  planning 
an  exhibit  of  numismatic  business  cards.  Research 
on  this  subject  is  difficult  since  no  information  has 
be<»n  written.  Do  you  have  any  idea  when  it  be¬ 
came  popular  to  issue  business  cards  in  general? 


When  were  they  first  used  in  numismatics?  Any  in¬ 
formation  that  you  can  provide  will  be  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated. 

"I  am  looking  forward  to  the  1986  ANA  conven¬ 
tion  in  Milwaukee.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  talk  with 
you  at  the  1984  show  in  Detroit. 

"(Signed)  Mark  Wieclaw" 

Note:  If  any  reader  has  information  on  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  numismatic  business  cards  just  send  it  in  and 
we'll  print  it  in  a  future  issue. 

Journal  of  Record ? 

The  following  commentary  is  from  A.N.  Delvin: 

"I  enjoy  reading  the  Rare  Coin  Review  for  it  cuts 
through  the  verbiage  which  seems  to  be  so 
prevalent  in  the  hobby  and  always  gets  to  the  meat 
of  a  subject.  When  the  Rare  Coin  Review  speaks, 
people  listen. 

"With  all  of  the  information  appearing  in  print, 
especially  about  grading,  why  don't  you  consider 
making  the  Rare  Coin  Review  the  official  journal 
of  record  for  the  coin  hobby?  You  could  report  dif¬ 
ferent  developments  as  they  occur  with  various 
grading  services,  with  the  American  Numismatic 
Association,  and  other  entities.  As  it  is,  most  of  the 
things  I  read  in  other  places  are  either  self-serving 
hype  or  else  are  news  articles  written  by  collec¬ 
tors  or  journalists  who  certainly  do  not  have  the 
insights  that  your  professional  numismatists  and 
writers  would  have.  I  am  absolutely  amazed  that 


certain  things  find  their  way  into  print. 

"Think  about  this  seriously.  You  would  be  do¬ 
ing  a  great  service  to  the  hobby." 

Editor's  reply:  While  I  appreciate  the  com¬ 
plements,  the  Rare  Coin  Review  simply  cannot  be 
all  things  to  all  people.  Besides,  it  is  probably  a 
good  idea  that  the  various  numismatic  periodicals, 
particularly  Coin  World,  and  Numismatic  News, 
have  so  many  articles  and  letters  from  readers  on 
the  subject  of  grading.  This  gives  everyone  a  chance 
to  voice  his  or  her  opinions  and  certainly  makes 
good  background  reading.  So  far  as  whatever  ac¬ 
tions  the  American  Numismatic  Association  might 
take,  it  seems  to  me  that  The  Numismatist,  official 
publication  of  the  A.N.A.,  should  be  the  "journal 
of  record"  for  that  organization. 

Point  of  Information 

Just  to  keep  the  record  straight,  we  note  that  we 
have  been  producing  200  hardbound  copies  of 
each  of  the  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 
sale  catalogues  since  the  Ezra  Cole  Collection 
(January  1986).  However,  for  the  Dreyfuss  Collec¬ 
tion  Sale,  April  1986,  225  copies  were  produced— 
for  Joe  Levine,  who  conducted  the  sale  with  us, 
ordered  25  copies  for  his  own  distribution. 

More  information  about  our  limited-edition  hard¬ 
bound  library  versions  of  the  Auctions  by  Bowers 
and  Merena,  Inc.  catalogues  can  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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1854- 0  Arrows  at  date.  EF-45  $189;  AU-55,  a  piece 

with  gorgeous  toning,  $695;  MS-63.  A  sharp¬ 
ly  struck  and  very  frosty  specimen  of  this  design, 
which  was  produced  for  only  two  years,  1854 
and  1855.  An  important  coin  for  the  type  set 
collector .  1,995.00 

1855- 0  Arrows  at  date.  EF-45  $189;  MS-60 

(ANACS).  Beautiful  iridescent  toning  around 
most  of  the  border.  A  nice  "type”  coin,  and  not 
at  all  easy  to  find  in  this  condition  on  today's 
market . 895.00 


1856-0  EF-40  $129;  MS-62.  This  coin  is  nearly 
MS-63,  but  not  quite.  In  any  event,  it  is  a  sharply 
struck  (unusually  so  for  a  New  Orleans  Mint 
coin!)  and  truly  frosty  specimen . 695.00 


this  (or  any  other  coin  from  this  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view)  piece  you  have  a  full  30  days  to  be  sure 
that  it  is  the  right  coin  for  you,  and  at  the  right 
price!  We  have  always  found  that  our  best 
customer  is  a  satisfied  customer,  and  because 
of  this  we  can  proudly  point  to  many  clients 
who  have  been  with  us  for  30  years  or  more. 
We  encourage  you  to  send  a  coin  back  if  you 
are  dissatisfied  with  it.  Anyway,  back  to  the 
1861-0— it  can  be  yours  for  only  .  .  1,295.00 


1862  EF-45 . 120.00 

1871  EF-40  . 99.00 


1873-CC  Arrows  at  date.  MS-60  to  MS-63 

(ANACS).  By  actual  comparison  of  mintage 
figures  the  1873-CC  half  dollar  without  arrows 
is  about  nine  times  rarer  than  its  Philadelphia 
Mint  counterpart!  And  yet  the  price  is  only 
slightly  more.  Here  is  a  sharply  struck,  fully 
lustrous,  and  truly  gorgeous  Carson  City  Mint 
half  dollar— of  a  scarce  type  as  well.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  values  in 
this  Rare  Coin  Review.  Buy  it— and  then  enjoy 
it  in  your  collection— for  just  . 2,250.00 


1857  AU-50  $260;  MS-63  .  1,295.00 


1861  AU-50  $195;  MS-60  (ANACS).  Graded  by  the 
ANACS  before  they  adopted  intermediate 
grades,  the  chances  are  good  that  this  would 
have  graded  MS-61  or  MS— 62  later.  It  is  a  very 
sharply  struck  specimen  of  this  Civil  War  date 
and  is  guaranteed  to  please.  In  fact,  we  are  temp¬ 
ted  to  simply  call  it  MS— 62 — but  we  won't.  The 

cost  remains  the  same . 695.00 

1861-0  MS-63.  Attractive  light  gray  and  iridescent 
toning.  Sharply  struck  and  very  beautiful.  Again, 
we  remind  you  that,  as  they  say,  beauty  is  in 
the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and  just  as  we  do  not 
buy  coins  sight  unseen,  we  do  not  expect  you 
to  accept  them  that  way  either.  So,  after  you  get 


1874  Arrows  at  date.  EF-40  $265;  AU-55  $695; 
MS-63.  A  superb  specimen  of  this  very  popular 
coin.  Telephone  to  reserve  it  for  just 2, 350.00 
REMEMBER  that  pieces  our  stock  are  hand- 
selected  by  the  finest  team  of  numismatists  in 
the  business:  Tom  Becker,  Dave  Bowers,  Ray 
Merena,  Bob  Rubel,  Rick  Bagg,  and  Mike  Hod- 
der.  We  have  handled  just  about  every  rarity  in 
the  book— from  the  $725,000  Brasher  Doubloon 
we  sold  back  in  1979  (thus  establishing  the 
world's  record  price  for  a  coin  at  auction)  right 
down  to  coins  worth  a  few  dollars  each— and 
just  about  everything  in  between.  As  we  have 
noted  before,  sometimes  we  have  to  look 
through  five,  ten,  or  more  coins  within  a  given 
grade,  accompanied  by  ANA,  PCCS,  or  other 
certificates,  or  not  accompanied  by  them— it 
doesn't  make  much  difference,  for  we  do  not 
buy  coins  sight  unseen,  and  we  freely  reject 
pieces  which  are  not  up  to  par  from  an  aesthetic 
viewpoint.  The  result  is  beneficial  for  you:  Coins 
which  meet  our  exacting  requirements  as  to 
grade,  price,  striking,  planchet  quality,  center¬ 
ing,  and  aesthetic  appeal  stand  a  good  chance 
of  meeting  your  exacting  requirements  as  well! 
If  quality  is  important  to  you,  you've  come  to 
the  right  place! 


A  Superb  1876-S  Half  Dollar 


1876-S  MS-65.  A  superb  specimen, 
brilliant  at  the  centers,  with  just  a  whisper 
of  toning  around  the  borders.  Sharply  struck 
in  every  respect,  this  coin  will  please  the 
type  set  collector  as  well  as  the  date  and 
mintmark  specialist . 4,850.00 


1 


The  Customer  is  Always  Right! 

"No  one  ever  won  an  argument  with  a 
customer,"  reads  a  sign  at  the  entrance  of 
a  Branford  (Connecticut)  restaurant.  And,  the 
sentiment  is  well  taken.  While  we  do  our 
best  to  provide  you  with  excellent  values, 
quality,  and  service,  if  you  sense  a  problem 
of  any  kind,  please  let  us  know.  We'll  do  our 
very  best  to  straighten  out  the  situation  to 
your  satisfaction.  YOU  are  the  backbone  of 
our  business  success,  and  we  appreciate  it! 


1878  AU-58,  prooflike  $395;  Proof-55,  a  Proof  which 
spent  a  month  or  so  in  circulation  a  century  ago. 
Also  priced  at . 395.00 


1879  Proof-60.  A  Proof  with  some  surface  marks, 
but  still  in  full  brilliance  and  with  exquisite 
sharpness  of  striking.  Exceedingly  popular 
because  of  the  related  low  business  strike  mint¬ 
age.  An  additional  consideration  is  that  although 
this  piece  is  not  a  top-grade  Proof,  the  price  ask¬ 
ed  is  about  1/10  of  what  a  Proof-65  would  cost 
you! . 695.00 


Buy  Sight  Unseen ? 

When  we  buy  coins  for  our  inventory  we  do  not 
buy  them  sight  unseen.  We  examine  them  in  per¬ 
son  to  be  sure  that  they  have  a  nice  strike,  are  well 
centered,  are  on  a  nice  planchet,  have  nice  toning 
or  brilliance  (as  the  case  may  be),  and  are 
aesthetically  desirable.  Likewise,  we  would  not  ex¬ 
pect  you  to  buy  coins  sight  unseen,  even  if  they 
are  accompanied  by  various  certificates.  Each  and 
every  coin  you  order  from  this  Rare  Coin  Review 
is  sent  to  you  with  a  30-day  money  back  guaran¬ 
tee  of  satisfaction.  You  have  30  full  days  to  be  sure 
that  the  piece  looks  exactly  as  you  want  it  to!  Sight 
unseen"  is  for  the  birds,  not  for  you  or  me! 
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Gem  1889  Hall  Dollar! 


1889  MS-65.  A  sharply  struck,  frosty,  bril¬ 
liant  piece  with  a  whisper  of  light  lilac  ton¬ 
ing.  Pardon  our  use  of  the  exclamation  point 
in  the  title,  but  this  piece  is  worthy  of  becom¬ 
ing  excited  about!  Otlhe  12,711  half  dollars 
produced  of  this  date,  711  examples  were 
Proofs  and  were  specifically  set  aside  by  col¬ 
lectors.  The  remaining  coins,  the  12,000 
business  strikes,  were  put  into  circulation, 
where  few  people  paid  attention  to  them. 
The  survival  of  business  strikes  is  strictly  a 
matter  of  chance — the  random  happening 
that  someone  may  have  acquired  one  as  a 
gift  or  for  other  reasons  at  the  time  of  issue. 
Collectors  were  not  particularly  interested 
in  them,  for  at  the  time  they  felt  that  Proofs 
represented  a  "better”  preservation,  and 
Proofs  is  what  they  sought.  As  a  result,  the 
number  of  business  strikes  in  existence  is 
very  small.  It  is  our  estimate  that  fewer  than 
a  dozen  1889  business  strike  half  dollars  sur¬ 
vive  in  condition  equal  to  the  one  we  now 
offer.  A  prize  for  just . 4,950.00 


1891  MS-63,  prooflike.  A  glittering  example  of  the 
last  year  of  Liberty  Seated  coinage.  A  buy  for 
only . 1,250.00 


BARBER  HALF  DOLLARS 


1892  MS-63.  A  boldly  struck  and  very  beautiful 
example  of  the  first  year  of  the  Barber  half  dollar. 
Attractive  light  toning  accents  the  appearance 
of  the  coin  and  gives  it  almost  a  Florentine 
finish.  Put  it  in  a  frame,  and  it  would  be  right 
at  home  in  an  art  museum  The  connoisseur 
who  wants  a  sper  tal  piece  for  his  type  set  would 
do  well  to  consider  this  coin .  1,650.00 
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Superb  1892-S  Half  Dollar 


1892-S  MS-64  obverse,  MS-65  reverse.  A 

superb  specimen  of  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  all  Barber  half  dollars  to  find  in  Un¬ 
circulated  grade.  Years  ago,  this  issue  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  great  classics.  Since 
then,  the  collecting  of  "type"  coins  has 
homogenized  many  of  the  listings,  with  the 
result  that  the  prices  of  rarer  issues  have  re¬ 
mained  relatively  static,  while  commoner 
issues  have  risen  sharply  in  value.  Of  course, 
this  simply  points  out  that  the  rarer  issues 
are  sleepers  and,  on  today's  market,  are 
outstanding  values!  This  1892-S  half  dollar 
is  one  of  the  nicest  we  have  handled  and 
is  sure  to  be  appreciated  by  its  next  owner. 
Where  can  you  find  another? .  .  .4,750.00 


1895-S  MS-63.  Sharp,  frosty,  and  attractive.  The 
reverse  closely  approaches  MS-65.  A  beautiful 


coin . 1,650.00 

1896  AU-55  Obverse,  MS-60  reverse  .535.00 


1897  AU-50  to  AU-55.  (ANACS)  $425;  MS-60.  A 

lovely  piece  $695;  Proof-63.  A  beautiful 
specimen  with  lovely  old-time  natural  toning 
(one  of  several  Proof-63  examples  with  similar 
toning  we  offer  in  this  Rare  Coin  Review  issue— 
a  really  great  opportunity  to  acquire  a  high- 
grade  Proof  for  less  than  half  of  the  Proof-65 
price!)  .  1,295.00 

1898  MS-64.  A  superb  specimen,  brilliant  with  just 

a  whisper  of  light  toning,  which  you  may  well 
wish  to  call  MS-65.  Sharply  struck  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  this  coin,  offered  at  about  half  of  the 
MS-65  price,  seems  to  represent  a  particularly 
outstanding  value! . 2,975.00 

1900  Proof-63.  Another  piece  with  gorgeous  old- 
time  toning.  An  excellent  value  at  a  fraction  of 
the  Proof-65  price . 1,295.00 


1893  AU-50 


395.00 


1893-0  MS-60  to  MS-63.  (ANACS)  A  very  attrac¬ 
tive  piece . 995.00 


1893-S  MS-63  with  some  claims  to  MS-64  or 
MS-65.  A  sparkling,  frosty,  very  beautiful  Bar¬ 
ber  half  dollar  that  would  enhance  your  col¬ 
lection  . 1,650.00 

1894  AU-55 . 495.00 


MS-65  1900-S  Half  Dollar 


1900-S  MS-65.  A  superb  specimen  of  this 
turn  of  the  century  Barber  half  dollar.  Vivid 
mint  frost  is  overlaid  with  delicate  light 
golden  and  gray  toning.  Aesthetically,  this 
piece  is  a  "10"!  A  gorgeous  piece  that  will 
appeal  to  the  Barber  half  dollar  specialist  as 
well  as  the  type  set  collector.  Where  could 
you  find  another  as  nice? . 5,995.00 


1901  EF-45  $195;  AU-55  obverse,  MS-60  reverse 

$535;  Proof-63.  Still  another  superb  piece  with 
attractive  old-time  natural  toning,  a  wonderful 
value  for  just .  1,295.00 

1902  AU-50  $395;  Proof-63.  Still  another  superb 

piece  with  gorgeous  old-time  toning, 
aesthetically  a  prize! . 1,295.00 

1903  Proof-63.  A  very  attractive  piece  with  old-time 

natural  toning,  an  ideal  companion  to  the 
several  other  Proof-63  coins  in  the  present  Rare 
Coin  Review  offering . 1,295.00 


Has  Completed  His  Collection 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Gary  Whit- 
tenburg: 

"I  am  writing  to  say  thank  you  and  to  let  you 
know  that  I  have  now  completed  my  collection  of 
AU-55  large  cents  from  1839  through  1857.  I  have 
purchased,  as  you  know,  through  your  Collection 
Portfolio  Program  and  also  through  your  auctions. 

"The  coins  I  have  received  from  your  firm  are  the 
nicest  quality  I  have  been  able  to  locate.  Thank  you 
for  your  help  in  building  the  collection." 


P.NI.G.  Award  for  Kosoff  Book 

This  year  the  prestigious  Robert  Friedberg  Award, 
given  each  year  by  the  Professional  Numismatists 
Guild  to  a  book  deemed  to  be  of  special  merit,  was 
given  to  Q.  David  Bowers  "As  An  Outstanding  Au¬ 
thor  of  a  Numismatic  Work— ABE  KOSOFF:  Dean 
of  Numismatics ,"  on  August  5,  1986. 

Our  thanks  go  to  those  who  selected  the  award. 
Our  only  regret  is  that  Abe  Kosoff  could  not  have 
been  there  to  share  in  the  honors. 


Prize  1903-S  MS-65  50c 


1903-S  MS-65.  A  prize  example  of  this 
highly  desired  San  Francisco  coin.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that  Uncirculated 
branch  mint  Barber  halves  of  the  years 
before  1906  are  often  many  multiples  rarer 
than  their  Philadelphia  Mint  counterparts, 
and  yet  today's  market  values  reflect  only 
a  slight  differential.  Here  is  another  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  connoisseur  who  ap¬ 
preciates  a  combination  of  rarity,  high  grade, 
and  aesthetic  appeal  . 5,995.00 


1904  Proof-63.  A  splendid  coin  with  beautiful  old- 
time  toning,  such  as  is  seen  only  when  numis¬ 
matic  cabinets  formed  years  ago  are  eventual¬ 
ly  dispersed .  1,295.00 

NOTE:  We  again  suggest  that  when  you  order  please  give 
second  choices.  For  example,  the  1904  Proof-63  half  dollar  of¬ 
fered  above  is  one  of  several  Barber  halves  we  offer  in  this  grade, 
so  if  you  just  want  a  nice  example,  but  it  does  not  make  a  dif¬ 
ference  whether  the  date  is  1904  or  some  other  issue  within 
the  Barber  series,  when  ordering  simply  say  "same  type"  as 
your  second  choice— and  we  will  do  the  rest.  One  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  we  continually  have  with  our  Rare  Coin  Review  listings 
is  that  most  coin  offerings  are  one  of  a  kind  in  our  stock,  where¬ 
as  our  catalogues  are  very  popular  and  go  to  many  enthusiastic 
buyers. 

1906-D  AU-55 . 495.00 


Gorgeous  1906-D  Half  Dollar! 


1906-D  MS-65.  A  gorgeous,  superb  piece 
with  sharp  striking  in  all  areas  and  with 
delicate  golden  toning  overlaying  frosty  mint 
lustre.  A  truly  marvelous  example  of  the  first 
half  dollar  issue  produced  at  the  newly- 
opened  Denver  Mint.  A  rare  numismatic 
prize!  . 5,150.00 


1906-0  AU-50 . 395.00 

1906-S  AU-55 . 535.00 

1907  Proof-63.  Still  another  specimen  with 
beautiful  old-time  natural  toning.  Telephone  to 
reserve  it  for  just .  1,295.00 


1907-D  AU-50  $395;  MS-63  obverse,  MS-65  re¬ 


verse.  Brilliant  and  frosty . 2,975.00 

1908  AU-58  . 535.00 

1908-D  AU-50  $395;  EF-40  . 195.00 


1909  MS-64.  A  brilliant  and  quite  attractive 
specimen  that  is  just  a  whisper  away  from  MS-65 
grade,  but  which  is  offered  at  about  half  the 


MS-65  price! . 2,975.00 

1911  MS— 60  . 695.00 


Gem  1911  Half  Dollar 


1911  MS-65  Obverse,  MS-67  reverse.  A 

gem  specimen  of  the  first  degree,  a  superb 
coin  with  light  golden  and  iridescent  ton¬ 
ing,  a  numismatist's  dream!  .  .  .  .5,900.00 


1912-D  AU-50  (ANACS)  $395;  AU-58,  a  really 
gorgeous  specimen  priced  to  be  a  good  value 
at  $535;  MS-60  (ANACS)  $695;  MS-63,  a 


superb  piece . 1,650.00 

1913-D  AU-55  . 495.00 


Elusive  1913-S  Half  Dollar 


1913-S  MS-64.  A  frosty  specimen  with  a 
suggestion  of  light  golden  toning.  A  prize 
example  of  one  of  the  most  desired  issues 
among  later  Barber  half  dollars.  Offered  at 
about  half  the  MS-65  price  and  thus  a  great 
buy  for  the  specialist . 3,900.00 


1914  Proof-63.  A  really  beautiful  specimen  with  old 
time  toning.  The  desirability  of  the  1913  is 
enhanced  by  its  status  as  the  lowest  mintage  of 
all  Proof  half  dollars  after  1859!  Just  380  Proofs 
were  struck.  How  many  could  survive  today  in 


this  fine  condition?  . 1,995.00 

1914- S  AU-58 . 545.00 

1915- D  AU-50  $395;  MS-60  675.00 

WALKING  LIBERTY  HALF  DOLLARS 

1916  AU-50  $325;  MS— 60  . 395.00 


1916- D  MS-63.  First  year  of  issue  of  the  Walking 

Liberty  series.  A  simply  superb  coin  with 
delicate  light  lilac  toning.  A  pristine  piece  which 
has  never  been  cleaned,  dipped,  or  fussed  with. 
Only  when  old-time  collections  come  on  the 
market  can  one  find  quality  of  this  type.  If  you 
are  really  "fussy"  about  what  you  are  buying, 
this  piece  represents  an  excellent  combination 
of  high  grade,  attractive  appearance  and,  equally 
important,  reasonable  price . 895.00 

1917- D  Mintmark  on  obverse.  AU-55  .  .  .  .295.00 
1918  MS-60  $395;  MS-64.  Very,  very  close  to  full 

MS-65,  but  what  a  substantial  difference  in 
price! . 1,495.00 


1921  MS-63  (ANACS).  A  really  spectacular  coin, 
sharply  struck,  with  full  lustre  in  both  fields. 
Graded  just  before  the  ANA  adopted  MS-64, 
and  probably  worthy  of  the  64  status.  In  fact, 
it  is  just  a  hair's  breath  away  from  MS-65!  In 
the  opinion  of  this  cataloguer  (Dave  Bowers)  this 
piece  would  readily  sell  in  the  $3,500  range, 
but  we  didn't  pay  in  that  range  for  it,  so  the  first 
order  gets  it  for  just . 2,995.00 

Note:  For  many  years  the  1921  has  been  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  great  "key"  issues  of  the  series.  1921  was  a  "reces¬ 
sion"  year  in  the  American  economy  (although  the  term  reces¬ 
sion  hadn't  yet  been  invented  for  use  in  this  context),  and  few 
people  set  aside  half  dollars  from  the  three  mints.  The  above 
coin  has  the  ideal  combination  of  high  grade,  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance,  low  mintage,  and  attractive  price! 


"Always  Properly  Graded " 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  client  L.D. 
Blanchard: 

"I  wish  to  thank  you  and  your  staff  for  the  ex¬ 
cellent  service  I  received  on  my  Collection  Port¬ 
folio  Program  since  April  1983,  when  I  began  it. 
The  coins  which  I  have  received  are  always  properly 
graded,  and  this  is  indeed  a  rare  quality  in  today's 
all-too-often  overgraded  market.  Your  prestige  in  this 
area  is  very  commendable." 
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Numismatist's  House  For  Sale 


No,  we  have  not  gone  into  the  real  estate  busi- 
new,  although  we  note  that  Sotheby's,  the  interna¬ 
tional  art  dealers,  have  had  a  real  estate  department 
tor  several  years,  and  it  must  be  successful  (judg¬ 
ing  from  the  advertisements  we  frequently  see). 
Rather,  at  the  request  of  one  of  our  long-time  friends, 
John  jay  Ford,  |r..  the  well-known  numismatic  schol¬ 
ar,  we  present  information  to  Rare  Coin  Review 
readers  concerning  what  must  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  unusual,  numismatically  desirable 
homes  ever  offered  for  sale. 

First  things  first,  we  mention  that  the  asking  price 
for  John's  home  is  $325,000,  the  price  for  the 
package  which  includes  a  fine  family  home  and, 
important  to  future  numismatic  uses,  a  carefully 
constructed  vault  area  which  doubles  as  a  bomb 
shelter.  According  to  figures  furnished  by  the  owner, 
the  replacement  value  today  is  on  the  order  of 
$600,000  to  $700,000.  For  example,  concrete  ag¬ 
gregate  used  in  the  construction  of  the  vault-shelter 
cost  $18.75  per  cubic  yard  in  1961,  but  today  it 
would  cost  $142  per  cubic  yard.  According  to  real 
estate  appraisers,  the  Ford  home,  without  its 
numismatically  related  features,  would  be  worth 
$250,000  to  $270,000 — so,  really,  the  vault  part  costs 
very  little.  Besides,  the  price  and  terms  are 
negotiable. 

The  vault  floor  area  measures  over  15  feet  wide 
by  16  feet  deep  and  was  constructed  using  187  tons 
of  material,  concrete  plus  13  tons  of  steel  reinforce¬ 
ment.  The  walls,  floor,  and  ceiling  are  39  inches 
thick!  It  is  equipped  with  an  operational  ventila¬ 
tion  system  wired  for  three  different  electrical  cur¬ 
rent  styles,  it  is  heated,  is  equipped  with  a 
telephone,  and  has  various  devices  for  use  should 
it  ever  be  employed  as  a  bomb  shelter.  The  numis¬ 
matist  will  find  useful  the  steel  shelving,  work  table, 
two  safes,  two  chests,  three  large  metal  coin 
cabinets,  and  the  comfortable  year-round 
temperature  which  averages  a  dry  70  degrees. 

The  house  itself  is  a  medium-size  split  level  for¬ 
mat,  is  heated  by  oil,  has  central  air  conditioning 
(with  electrostatic  filtration,  installed  because  John 
Jay  Ford,  Jr.  smokes  cigars),  a  central  station  burglar 
alarm  system,  ground  floor  level  (including  family 
room)  with  slate  floors,  family  room  with  large 
fireplace  (located  separately  from  the  living  quarters 
and,  great  to  do  business  in),  built-in  gun,  curio, 
and  display  cabinets,  three  bedrooms  (one  of  which 
is  quite  large  and  could  be  converted  into  two),  two 
and  one  half  baths,  a  new  roof,  new  oil  burner,  new 
storm  windows,  and  numerous  other  features.  On 
the  top  level  of  the  house  is  a  separate  office  with 
built-in  bookcases,  a  concealed  fireproof  safe,  built- 
in  filing  cabinets,  and  other  attractions.  We  should 
mention  that  the  coins  formerly  in  the  residence 


have  been  removed  to  a  bank  vault,  in  view  of  visits 
by  prospective  buyers. 

The  home  is  located  on  Long  Island,  about  22 
miles  (and  40  minutues  by  train)  from  New  York 
City,  and  less  than  six  miles  from  JFK  International 
Airport.  It  is  situated  in  a  fine  community  with  many 
family  and  business  features. 

The  reason  for  selling?  John  and  his  wife  are 
relocating  to  Arizona,  for  health  reasons.  Many  of 
our  Rare  Coin  Review  readers  will  recall  that  John 
Jay  Ford,  Jr.  was  once  a  principal  in  the  New 
Netherlands  Coin  Company,  a  firm  which  in  its  hey¬ 
day  (particularly  in  the  1950s  and  1960s)  was  distin- 
quished  for  producing  some  of  the  finest  catalogues 
ever  issued  by  professional  numismatists.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  John  has  written  many  research  articles  for  The 
Numismatist  and  other  publications  and  is  consid¬ 


ered  to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  scholars  our 
hobby  has  ever  known. 

The  Ford  residence  on  Long  Island  would  be  ideal 
for  someone  engaged  in  numismatics,  who  desired 
a  home  close  to  New  York  City,  equipped  with  a 
vault,  office,  and  other  facilities  suitable  for  con¬ 
ducting  a  mail  order  or  high  level  personal  coin 
trade  without  attracting  undue  attention.  Your  editor 
has  visited  the  Ford  residence  many  times  and  can 
attest  that  the  facilities  are  in  excellent  condition 
and  seem  to  be  well  suited  for  the  intended  pur¬ 
pose.  We  have  not  vested  financial  interest  in  this 
offering  but  are  simply  passing  it  along  to  Rare  Coin 
Review  readers  as  an  item  of  interest.  Any  inquiries 
on  the  subject  will  be  forwarded  by  us  directly  to 
John  Ford  himself,  who  will  then  negotiate  with 
you. 


1.  Two  weeks  after  you  finally  find  that  one  coin 
you  have  been  looking  for  for  five  years,  you  find 
another  one— just  as  nice  and  at  20%  /ess? 

2  You  didn't  see  that  hairline  scratch  on  that  $750 
coin  when  you  bought  it  and  you  are  certain 
if  only  came  to  the  surface  three  days  after  your 
return  privilege  expired? 

).  The  coin  you  sold  last  week  for  30%  under  bid 
(because  you  have  had  it  for  10  years  and  got 
fired  of  looking  at  it)  appears  in  Collector's 
Clearinghouse  two  weeks  later  as  being  a  new, 
rare  variety? 

4  You  only  drop  the  expensive  coins — cheap  ones 


Isn't  It  Always  True  That... 

By  Bill  Fivaz 

never  find  their  way  into  the  yet  undiscovered 
depths  of  your  easy  chair? 

5.  The  coin  you  just  purchased  five  minutes  ago 

as  a  VF  (after  talking  the  dealer  down  from  his 
XF  grade)  now  appears  to  really  be  an  XF...or 
maybe  a  low-end  AU?!  (the  ol'  “Ownership  is 
worth  up  to  five  points  on  the  grading  scale" 
syndrome.) 

6.  You  are  always  asked  by  customers  if  you  have 

certain  coins  that  you  have  left  back  at  the  shop 
“because  nobody  ever  asks  for  those!" 

7.  That  coin  you  saw  20  minutes  ago  that  you  need¬ 

ed  to  complete  your  set  and  which  you  have 


just  convinced  yourself  to  buy.. .was  sold  five 
minutes  ago  to  an  investor  who  thought  it  was 
"pretty?" 

8.  When  showing  a  proud  new  purchase  to  a  friend, 
the  usual  comment  goes  something  like:  "That's 
nice,  but  I  sold  a  roll  just  last  week  and  I  know 
a  guy  who's  got  a  bag  of  'em?” 

9.  You  finally  spot  the  coin  you've  been  looking 
for  in  a  dealer's  locked  case  and  he's  away  from 
his  table  (and  has  been  for  over  two  hours— 
getting  lunch  or  whatever?).  Needless  to  say, 
your  ride  home  leaves  in  10  minutes. 
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1927-S  MS-60.  No,  this  is  not  a  sharply  struck 
piece.  Rather,  the  obverse  is  somewhat  softly 
struck  at  the  center,  although  above  average.  The 
reverse  is  quite  a  bit  above  average.  Still,  it  is 
a  hand-picked  selection  for  the  issue,  for  near¬ 
ly  all  1927-S  half  dollars  are  very  flatly  struck. 
If  you  are  seeking  one  of  these,  you'll  find  this 
to  be  one  of  the  nicest  you'll  encounter  for  the 
grade . 795.00 


1933-S  MS-63  (ANACS).  Beautiful  coin  with  light 
lilac  toning.  This,  the  first  half  dollar  of  the 
1930s,  is  used  to  start  a  "late  date  set"  by  many 
numismatists.  On  its  own,  the  1933-S  in  this 
grade  is  quite  elusive . 995.00 

NOTE:  It  has  been  our  observation  that  coins  graded  by  the 
ANA  Grading  Service  since  the  autumn  of  1985  and  coins  grad¬ 
ed  by  the  relatively  new  Professional  Coin  Grading  Service 
(which  started  business  early  in  1986)  grade  more  like  we  do 
than  any  of  the  other  grading  services  with  which  we  are  fa¬ 
miliar,  although  we  must  admit  that  we  have  not  tested  the 
highly  regarded  International  Numismatic  Service  (INS)  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  future.  Still,  as  noted  in  this 
catalogue,  when  you  order  coins  from  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries,  you  are  ordering  them  from  us,  and  not  from  a  grading 
service,  and  what  we  grade  the  coin  is  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tor.  There  are  many  variables  determining  the  value  of  a  coin, 
of  which  grade  is  just  one.  So,  for  this  reason  buying  occupies 
a  lot  of  time,  effort,  and  expense.  How  sweet  it  would  be  if 
we  could  simply  buy  ANA-certified  or  PCGS-certified  coins 
sight  unseen  and  know  that  each  and  every  one  represents  a 
good  value.  But,  we  can't,  so  each  time  we  go  out  into  the 
marketplace  we  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us.  You,  the  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries  client  are  the  beneficiary  of  all  of  this 


effort! 

1934  MS-60 . 99.00 

1934-D  MS-63  . 395.00 


1938  MS-63  $265;  MS-64  $475;  Proof-65 
(ANACS).  A  breathtakingly  beautiful,  gorgeous 
example  of  this  Liberty  Walking  Proof  issue.  If 
you  want  the  finest,  your  search  stops  right  here! 
Buy  it  for . 2,350.00 


1938-D  MS-63  (ANACS).  A  gorgeous,  beautiful, 
frosty  specimen  of  the  key  issue  among  later  Lib¬ 
erty  Walking  half  dollars.  Rarity  never  goes  out 
of  style,  and  this  particular  issue  has  been  ad¬ 
mired  and  desired  for  as  long  as  we  can 
remember— and  we  can  remember  back  into 
the  early  1950s!  This  coin  is  a  delightful  piece 
and  is  a  buy  at  . 1,095.00 


1939  AU-58  $59;  Proof-64.  (ANACS  Proof-63  to 
65).  A  remarkably  beautiful  half  dollar  with 
delicate  light  toning  as  acquired  naturally  over 
a  period  of  years  . 925.00 


1940  MS-60  $69;  Proof-64  (ANACS  Proof-63  to 
65).  Another  beautiful  piece! . 950.00 


1941  MS-64  (ANACS  MS-63  to  MS-65)  $225; 
Proof-65  (ANACS).  A  sharply  and  deeply  struck 
specimen  which  is  truly  brilliant.  Variety  with¬ 
out  designer's  initials  on  reverse  .  .  .2,050.00 

Note:  1941  Proof  half  dollars  were  made  two  ways:  with 
designer's  initials  and  without:  the  marketplace  has  not  assigned 
a  price  differential  to  them. 

1941-  D  MS-60  .  72.00 

1941-S  MS-60  $249;  MS-63  $575;  MS-64  (ANACS 
MS-63  to  65) . 625.00 


1942  MS-60  $69;  MS-62  $109;  MS-63  $139; 

Proof-64  (ANACS  Proof-63  to  65)  $825; 
Proof-65  (ANACS).  A  splendid  specimen  which 
will  please  the  connoisseur . 2,050.00 

1943  MS-63  $149;  MS-64.  Price  to  sell  at  195.00 
1944-D  MS-64  (ANACS  MS-63  to  65)  .295.00 
1945  MS-63  (with  or  without  PCGS,  take  your  pick) 


1934-S  MS-63.  A  frosty  and  lustrous  specimen  of 

this  San  Francisco  issue . 750.00 

1935  MS-64  . 295.00 

1936-D  MS-63  . 295.00 

1937  AU-55  $29;  Proof-63  (PCGS  Proof-61,  quite 
conservative  in  our  opinion).  Beautiful  light 
golden  toning.  A  really  outstanding  coin  which 
is  guaranteed  to  please  . 795.00 

NOTE:  When  "cherry  picking"  coins  for  our  stock  we  buy 
pieces  which  the  various  grading  services  grade  as  we  do 
(assuming  we  like  the  other  characteristics  of  the  coins  as  well) 
or  which  they  seem  to  grade  conservatively.  The  ones  we  feel 
are  overgraded  by  the  various  services,  as  compared  to  our  stan¬ 
dards,  we  do  not  buy. 


At  the  recent  A.N.A.  convention,  the  Rare  Coin 
Review  was  designated  by  the  Numismatic  Literary 
Guild  as  the  best  commercial  coin  catalogue.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  many  different  catalogues  that  are 
published  today,  we  are  quite  grateful  for  this  hon¬ 
or  bestowed  upon  the  magazine  you  are  now 
reading.  Our  thanks  go  to  the  N.L.G.  judges  who 


1939-S  MS-65.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  this  relative¬ 
ly  scarce  San  Francisco  issue . 895.00 


made  the  award.  Thanks  also  to  the  judges  in  the 
past  who  have  given  us  and  members  of  our  staff 
just  about  every  other  N.L.G.  award  at  one  time  or 
another. 

Not  content  to  rest  on  our  laurels,  we  will  try  even 
harder  this  coming  year  to  do  even  better!  Thanks 
again. 


. 139.00 

1945-S  MS-60  .  79.00 

1946  MS-62  $99;  MS-64 . 210.00 

1947  MS-64 . 249.00 

1947-D  MS-60  . 95.00 


FRANKLIN  HALF  DOLLARS 


1950  Proof-65  (with  or  without  ANACS,  take  vour 
pick).  Of  all  Proof  Franklin  half  dollars,  1950 
is  the  key  issue.  Just  51,386  Proofs  were  minted. 
Of  course,  only  a  relatively  small  number  of 


The  R.C.R.  Captures  Honors 
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PR-65  Franklin  Half  Dollars;  Beautiful  Quality 


1950 

$950.00 


That's  Still  Affordable 


1951 

$450.00 


1952 

$375.00 


1953 

$235.00 


1954 

$149.00 


1955 

$139.00 


1956 

$69.00 


1957 

$55.00 


1958 

$85.00 


1959 

$69.00 


Special  Packages  of  Franklin  Proof  Halves: 

We've  been  buying  all  the  truly  top  quality  Franklin  Proof  halves  that  we  can  find,  and  while  this  has  been  a  very  time  consuming 
and  demanding  task,  we  have  been  able  to  acquire  a  very  impressive  inventory  of  these  coins. 

Right  now  we  are  able  to  build  beautiful  packages  of  these  coins  and  each  package  will  contain  a  very  generous,  added  value  bonus! 

Tom  Becker  will  select  superb  coins  for  you,  some  duplicates  will  be  included,  and  depending  on  the  value  of  the  package  you 
select,  scarcer,  early  issues  will  be  included. 

Franklin  Proof  Package  #1 

Send  $500  and  receive  $550  or  more  worth  of  coins  at  our  regular  prices.  Coins  dating  from  1954  to  1963  will  be  included  with 
some  duplicates. 

Franklin  Proof  Package  #2 

Send  $1 ,000  and  receive  $1 ,1 00  or  more  worth  of  coins  at  our  regular  prices.  Pieces  dating  from  1 952  to  1 963,  with  some  duplicates 
included. 

Franklin  Proof  Package  #3 

Send  $2,500  and  receive  $2,750  or  more  worth  of  superb  Proof  halves  including  a  complete  set  (1950-1963)  and  some  duplicates. 

Don't  delay  ordering  your  package!  Our  stock  will  sell  quickly.  Also,  if  you  wish,  you  may  use  our  lay-a-way  program  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  offer  and  spread  your  payments  out  over  a  60  day  period. 
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Sets  of  PR-65  Franklin  Half  Dollars 

Affordable  and  Beautiful  Collections 


Many  collectors  are  seeking  coins  which  are  aesthetically  pleasing,  made  of  precious  metal,  and  are  available  in  pristine  condition. 

Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  coins  which  meet  these  desirable  criteria  are  moderately  to  very  expensive.  Not  so  with  Franklin  half 
dollars  struck  in  Proof.  They  are  simply  beautiful  to  behold,  were  struck  in  limited  numbers,  and  were  made  of  .900  fine  silver.  Plus.. .they 
are  affordable  and  a  complete  collection  can  be  purchased  right  now. 

Another  most  important  fact  that  we  have  learned  from  experience  is  that  many  Franklin  Proof  issues  are  far  scarcer  than  the  mintage 
figures,  or  supposed  availability,  would  indicate! 

We  have  literally  examined  thousands  and  thousands  of  Proof  Franklin  halves  during  the  past  several  years,  and  we  often  find  pieces 
that  have  hairline  scratches,  corrosion  spots,  or  other  problems.  It  is  very  hard  work  and  very  time  consuming  to  locate  just  the  right 
coins  that  meet  our  rigid  Proof-65  standards. 

Each  set  is  graded  Proof-65.  Each  coin  is  fully  brilliant  and  free  of  scratches  or  any  detracting  features.  You  will  be  simply  delighted 
with  the  quality  of  the  coins  you  receive! 


The  Complete  Franklin  Collection  includes  14  coins.  One  of  each  date,  1950  through  1963.  This  impressive  complete  collection  is  hous¬ 
ed  in  a  Capital  brand  plastic  holder  which  will  protect  and  beautifully  display  your  coins  to  their  full  advantage. 

The  14  coin  set  is  priced  right  at  just  $1,895. 

The  Starter  Collection  of  Franklin  Proof  half  dollars,  1955  through  1963.  A  great  way  to  begin  your  set  is  with  this  nicely  matched 
group  of  nine  fully  brilliant  Proof-65  coins  all  encased  in  the  same  plastic  holder  which  comes  with  the  complete  collection.  $395. 
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these  are  available  as  single  Franklin  half  dollar 
Proots  tor  most  are  still  in  the  original  Proot  sets. 
Recentlv  Tom  Becker  was  ottered  a  group  of 
ANA-certified  pieces,  each  one  with  the 
Proot  65  designation.  He  looked  through  the 
grouping  and  hand-picked  pieces  which  also 
met  our  strong  requirements,  with  the  result  that 
as  we  go  to  press  we  have  a  small  group  of  these 
for  sale.  The  key  or  classic  issues  in  the  series 
are  always  in  demand,  and  forever  the  1950 
Proof  will  be  the  most  desired  Proof  issue  in 
the  series.  We  invite  you  to  purchase  a  single 
piece  for  $950,  or  if  you  would  like  to  put  away 
three  pieces  for  the  future,  buy  a  group  for  the 
discounted  price  of . 2,700.00 

Note  This  group  offering  reminds  us  of  "the  good  old  days" 
of  the  1950s,  when  rare  coins  were  more  available  than  they 
are  now.  If  you  look  through  our  price  lists  from  that  era,  you 
will  often  see  scarce  and  rare  issues  often  in  groups  of  three, 
five,  or  more!  Our  only  regret  is  that  we  sold  these.  We  should 
have  kept  them!  In  the  long  run,  our  clients  are  the  ones  who 
have  profited  by  the  prices  doubling,  tripling,  and  doubling 
again  over  the  years.  On  the  other  hand,  we  don't  regret  sell¬ 
ing  them,  for  there  is  nothing  more  pleasing  that  making  mon¬ 
ey  for  someone  else.  Time  and  time  again  we  have  bought 
collections  we  have  helped  form  in  the  1950s.  It  is  not  at  all 
unusual  for  a  collection  which  cost  $50,000  or  less  back  then 
to  be  worth  a  million  dollars  or  more  today!  Then,  as  now,  it 
took  a  lot  of  looking  to  find  pieces  that  were  "just  right"  for 
our  clients  and,  especially,  to  find  them  at  prices  at  which  we 
could  pay,  and  still  maintain  an  attractive  price  when  we  sold 
the  coins.  The  situation  hasn't  changed  since  then,  just  the  price 
levels  have. 


1951  Proof-63  (ANACS  Proof-63  to  65)  $225; 
Proof-65  (ANACS) . 450.00 


1 952^ 


1952  Proof-65  (ANACS).  Tom  Becker  bought  a  nice 
group  of  hand-picked  ANA-certified  coins,  a  real 
"find,"  for  even  single  pieces  of  this  quality  are 
becoming  difficult  to  get.  Buy  a  single  coin  for 
$375,  or  put  away  a  group  of  3  for  .  .995.00 


195 1  Proof-65  (ANACS).  Note,  we  can't  offer  groups 
of  these,  for  we  just  have  a  very  few  pieces  in 
sfrx  k  as  we  go  to  press.  But,  we  could  offer  you 
a  single  coin  for . 235.00 


1954  Proof-65  (ANACS).  Buy  a  single  for  $149;  or 
put  away  a  group  of  three  (positive  limit:  3  per 
client)  for  . 415.00 


f  VNUt* 


1955  Proof-65  (ANACS)  A  splendid  specimen  of 
this  popular  date  . 139.00 


Silver  Dollars 

The  following  offering  of  silver  dollars 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  we  have  ever 
presented  in  the  Rare  Coin  Review.  The 
listing  of  1795-dated  silver  dollars  alone 
is  fantastic,  but  to  that  are  added  a 
number  of  other  Draped  Bust  issues, 
some  beautiful  Liberty  Seated  pieces, 
and  a  delightful  grouping  of  Morgan 
silver  dollars— the  latter  including 
popular  Carson  City  issues,  rarities,  scar¬ 
cities,  and  just  about  everything  else. 
Over  the  years,  silver  dollars  have  been 
a  specialty  with  us  and  with  many  of  our 
clients.  If  you  are  interested  in  silver 
dollars,  you  have  come  to  the  right  place! 


FLOWING  HAIR  TYPE 


1795  Flowing  Hair.  Three  leaves  under  each  wing. 
Fine-15  to  VF-20  $1,695;  VF-20,  a  delightful 
piece  which  is  a  mate  to  the  additional  VF-20 
piece  subsequently  offered  (see  next  paragraph) 
$2,495;  VF-30  $3,195;  VF-30  to  EF-40,  a  really 
outstanding  coin! . 3,895.00 


1795  Flowing  Hair.  Three  leaves  under  each  wing. 
VF-20  (ANACS).  Not  only  is  this  coin  a  strict 
VF-20,  with  some  claims  to  VF-30,  but,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  it  is  very  well  struck  for  the  grade,  has 
full  border  denticles,  and  has  absolutely 
gorgeous  light  toning.  Here  is  a  premium  coin 
worth  more  than  an  average  Extremely  Fine 
piece!  If  you  need  this  classic  for  your  type  set 
and  have  an  eye  toward  value,  telephone  to  re¬ 
serve  this  one,  and  when  you  get  it  you'll  find 
it  to  be  one  of  your  best  buys . 2,495.00 


1795  Flowing  Hair.  Three  leaves  under  each  wing. 
EF-40.  A  pleasing  coin  with  traces  of  original 
mint  lustre  in  the  protected  areas.  A  very  special 
example . 4,975.00 


"Grading  Indeed  Conservative" 

The  following  note  was  recently  received  from 
John  J.  Covach,  Jr.: 

"I've  consistently  enjoyed  reading  your  Rare 
Coin  Review  issue  and  recently  began  your  book, 
The  History  of  United  States  Coinage.  I  have  been 
consistently  pleased  with  my  dealings  with  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries.  At  first  I  felt  that  the  price 
for  a  Capped  Bust  quarter  dollar  I  recently  purchas¬ 
ed  was  high  compared  to  the  Coin  Dealer  Newslet¬ 
ter  price,  but  when  I  inspected  the  coin  I  was  happy 
to  find  that  your  grading  is  indeed  conservative. 

I  am  pleased  and  look  forward  to  future  transac¬ 
tions." 
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AU-50  1795  Flowing  Hair  $1 


1795  Three  leaves  under  each  wing. 
AU-50.  A  superb  specimen  which  preserves 
extensive  areas  of  original  mint  frost.  Bold, 
prominent  denticles  on  the  raised  border 
give  the  piece  a  cameo-like  appearance.  An 
outstanding  specimen  of  this  exceedingly 
popular  design  type . 10,950.00 


AU-55  1795  Dollar 


1795  Flowing  Hair.  Three  leaves  under 
each  wing.  AU-55.  A  gorgeous  example, 
particularly  sharply  struck,  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  most  desired  of  all  early 
American  silver  coins.  Usually  we  consider 
ourselves  fortunate  to  have  a  single  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  1795  Flowing  Hair  dollar  in  stock. 
The  present  Rare  Coin  Review  listing  out¬ 
does  itself!  Suffice  it  to  say,  if  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for  one  of  these,  we  have  the  right  quality 
at  the  right  price.  This  gorgeous  AU-55  coin 
can  be  yours  for .  13,850.00 


Unc.  1795  Flowing  Hair  $1 


1795  Three  leaves  under  each  wing. 
MS-63.  A  breathtakingly  beautiful,  superb 
specimen  with  frosty  fields  highlighted  by 
a  whisper  of  light  golden  toning.  Specimens 
such  as  this  are  few  and  far  between  and  are 
apt  to  be  offered  only  when  great  collections 
come  on  the  market.  This  piece  was  just  ac¬ 
quired  by  us  and  is  one  of  the  most  spec¬ 
tacular  items  we  have  added  to  stock  in 
recent  times.  A  telephone  call  to  reserve  this 
rare  piece  is  recommended!  .  .  .24,750.00 


DRAPED  BUST,  SMALL  EAGLE  REVERSE 


1795  Small  Eagle.  Fine-15.  A  basic  Fine  specimen 
with  attractive  light  gray  toning.  First  year  of 
issue  of  the  Draped  Bust  obverse,  Small  Eagle 
reverse  style . 1,495.00 


A  Few  Words  About  Bill  Fivaz! 

No,  Bill  Fivaz  has  not  joined  the  employ  of 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc. — but  should  he 
ever  decide  to  leave  Nestle,  the  international  food 
firm,  we  would  be  delighted  to  have  him!  Bill,  a 
numismatic  researcher  par  excellence,  and  a  cur¬ 
rent  member  of  the  ANA  Board  of  Governors,  has 
favored  us  with  several  interesting  editorial  items 
which  appear  throughout  this  issue.  Thanks,  Bill — 
for  I  know  our  Rare  Coin  Review  readers  will  ap¬ 
preciate  your  writing  and  also  your  humor  (in  the 
latter  category  refer  to  the  article,  “The  Lincoln- 
Carson  Token”). 


AU  1797  Silver  Dollar 


1797  Stars  10x6.  AU-50.  A  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  scarcest  date  among  silver 
dollars  dated  from  1795  through  1799. 
Above  average  striking,  nice  centering,  and 
an  abundance  of  original  mint  lustre  in  pro¬ 
tected  areas  contribute  to  the  overall  appeal 
of  this  outstanding  early  dollar.  Yours  for  the 
price  of  . 4,995.00 


DRAPED  BUST,  HERALDIC  EAGLE  REVERSE 


1799  Very  Fine-20.  Attractive  light  gray  toning  in 
the  fields  gives  the  coin  a  cameo  like  ap¬ 
pearance.  A  very  nice  early  dollar  illustrating 
the  Draped  Bust  obverse  and  Heraldic  Eagle  re¬ 
verse  $850;  VH0.  Attractive  light  gray  toning. 
Nicely  struck  in  all  areas.  A  beautiful  coin  for 

a  type  set . 995.00 

1799  EF45.  A  splendid  specimen  which  some  may 
call  AU-50  or  better.  Attractive  gray  toning. 
Priced  at  .  1,995.00 
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The  fallow  in  g  article  is  from  notes  kept  as  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  events  to,  from,  and  at  the  American  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Association's  annual  convention,  held  this 
year  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Sunday,  August  3rd 

Planning  for  the  A.N.A.  Convention  began 
months  ago,  with  the  renting  of  exhibit  space,  reser¬ 
ving  hotel  rooms  for  the  Bowers  and  Merena  staff, 
and  buying  airline  tickets.  While  Ray  Merena,  his 
wife  Pat,  and  Tom  Becker  plan  to  arrive  in 
Milwaukee  on  Monday,  the  4th — with  Liz  Arlin  and 
Bob  Rubel  of  our  staff  coming  a  couple  of  days 
later— I  set  my  sights  on  arriving  well  in  advance 
of  the  show,  so  I  could  spend  a  day  with  a  personal 
friend.  Dr.  Robert  Gilson. 

My  travel  agent  informed  me  that  the  only  con¬ 
venient  non-stop  flight  from  Boston  to  Milwaukee 
on  Sunday  night  was  on  Midwest  Express  Airlines, 
a  small  carrier  I  had  not  heard  of.  I  asked  Cindy, 
my  agent,  about  Midwest  Express,  and  she  said  it 
was  owned  by  the  Kimberly-Clark  Paper  Company 
(of  Neenah,  Wisconsin)  and  had  service  centered 
in  Milwaukee.  Taking  her  word  that  this  hitherto 
unheard  of  airline  had  a  good  reputation  with  those 
of  her  clients  who  had  used  it,  I  somewhat  reluc¬ 
tantly  agreed  to  sign  up. 

Well,  my  flight  turned  out  to  be  a  delight.  The 
airplane,  a  modern  version  of  a  DC-9,  was  equipped 
with  leather-covered  two-abreast  seating,  a  welcome 
change  from  the  three-abreast  sardine-packed  for¬ 
mat  of  the  typical  DC-9  used  by  others.  The  tourist- 
class  service  on  Midwest  Express  was  fully  equal 
to,  if  not  better  than,  the  first-class  treatment  I  re¬ 
ceived  elsewhere  on  certain  major  airlines.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  dinner  consisted  of  seasoned,  butter  shrimp 
on  a  bed  of  rice,  surrounded  by  miniature  exotic 
vegetables— the  latter  being  unrecognizable  to  me, 
but  quite  tasty  and  appearing  like  tiny  squash  and 
zucchini.  On  the  side  was  a  tasty  salad,  and  for 
dessert  a  cherry-topped  cheesecake  awaited  me. 
Complementary  wine  added  to  the  enjoyment. 

After  the  flight  arrived,  I  contemplated  the  un¬ 
fortunate  situation  that  Midwest  Express  did  not 
have  a  larger  route  structure,  for  if  it  did,  you  can 
be  sure  that  it  would  be  number  one  on  my 
preference  list!  At  the  other  end  of  the  list  might 
be  Pan-American.  I  don't  know,  for  I  haven't  flown 
Pan-American  in  years.  However,  during  the  1960s 
I  traveled  Pan-Am  many  times,  for  they  had  the  most 
convenient  schedule  of  flight  times  from  New  York 
City  to  London.  I  always  had  the  feeling  that  Pan- 
Am  was  doing  me  the  world's  biggest  favor  by  sell¬ 
ing  me  a  ticket!  Anyway,  my  Midwest  Express  ex¬ 
perience  was  a  great  one  and  deserves  to  be 
memorialized  in  print. 

After  a  $14  taxi  ride,  I  checked  into  the  Hyatt 
Regency  hotel  in  downtown  Milwaukee,  right  across 
the  street  from  MECCA,  the  acronymic  (for 
Milwaukee  Exposition,  Conference  Center,  and 
Arena — or  something  like  that)  name  for  the  con¬ 
vention  center,  where  the  A.N.A.  show  was  slated 
to  begin  a  couple  of  days  hence. 

The  same  Hyatt  Regency  hotel  and  adjoining  con¬ 
vention  center  had  been  the  site  of  the  1984  Cen¬ 
tral  States  Numismatic  Society  gathering,  which  I 
had  attended,  so  I  was  no  stranger  to  the  surround¬ 
ings  The  Hyatt  Regency  is  one  of  those  hotels  with 
a  full-height  atrium  in  the  center,  with  the  hallways 
of  each  floor  looking  over  a  balcony,  an  architec¬ 
tural  style  pioneered  by  architect  John  Portman  25 
years  or  so  ago,  starting,  if  I  recall  correctly,  with 
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the  Peachtree  Plaza  in  Atlanta  (which,  coinciden¬ 
tally,  next  year  will  be  the  center  for  the  1987  A.N.A. 

show). 

Of  the  popular  hotel  chains,  Hyatt  Regency  and 
Marriott  head  the  list  in  my  book.  They  offer  mod¬ 
ern,  airy  surroundings  in  most  instances  and  have 
a  feel  of  freshness.  As  with  many  rules  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions,  but  in  general  the  facilities  are  usually 
quite  nice. 


Monday,  August  4th 

The  day  dawned  clear  and  bright,  and  I  was 
awake  at  6:00,  for  my  body  was  on  eastern  time, 
one  hour  later.  After  breakfast  in  the  room  and  a 
perusal  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (from  which  I 
learned  that  the  largest  attendance  ever  was  regis¬ 
tered  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair  the  preceding 
weekend,  countless  exotic  aircraft  had  converged 
at  nearby  Oshkosh  for  a  convention,  and  that  the 
Milwaukee  Brewers  were  scheduled  to  play  out  of 
town),  I  walked  a  block  to  Budget  Rent-A-Car  and 
for  $39.95  took  the  keys  for  a  day  to  a  Lincoln  Town 
Car,  certainly  one  of  the  best  buys  in  the  car  rental 
business  (which  seems  to  have  more  rental  rates 
than  the  A.N.A.  has  grading  numbers!).  My  first  stop 
was  in  Milwaukee  at  a  curio  shop,  Yesterday's  Mem¬ 
ories,  where  I  chatted  with  the  owner  Mike  Cor- 
enthal,  and  bought  some  memorabilia  of  silent 
movie  days,  one  of  my  hobby  interests.  A  notable 
acquisition  was  a  copy  of  Reel  Life,  circa  1920,  with 
Lillian  Gish  on  the  cover  and  some  photographs 
of  Muriel  Ostriche  on  the  inside.  Muriel  Ostriche, 
known  as  The  Moxie  Girl,  entered  films  in  1911  and 
was  active  for  a  decade.  As  time  permits,  I  am 
gathering  information  for  a  biography  of  her,  which 
should  be  published  in  1987  or  1988.  Lillian  Gish, 
of  course,  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  respected 
names  in  filmdom.  Just  the  other  day  she  wrote  me 
a  personal  letter  and  said  she  enjoyed  my  new  book, 
Nickelodeon  Theatres,  a  complimentary  copy  of 
which  I  had  sent  to  her. 

After  writing  out  a  check  and  giving  shipping  in¬ 
structions  to  Mike  Corenthal,  I  headed  west  on  1-94 
to  Madison,  to  see  Bob  Gilson,  who  is  a  close  friend 
and  who,  over  a  period  of  years,  has  built  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of  music  boxes  and  other 
automatic  musical  instruments  in  existence. 

Spending  most  of  the  day  with  Bob  and  with  an¬ 
other  friend,  John  Hovancak,  I  listened  to  Bob's 
Phonoliszt-Violina  (an  automatic  violin-playing  ma¬ 
chine)  play  Wedding  of  the  Winds,  Ave  Maria,  and 
a  lively  tune  with  La  Cucharacha  as  part  of  the 
title — something  like  La  Cucharacha  Tango,  a  take¬ 
off  on  the  familiar  Mexican  tune.  The  star  of  the 
show  was  a  large  American  "Fotoplayer,"  a  pipe 
organ-like  device  with  piano,  xylophone,  drums, 
pipes,  and  novelty  sound  effects,  which  in  the  'teens 
saw  service  in  a  movie  theatre.  The  music  played 
(all  scored  on  paper  piano  rolls)  included  Whistling 
Rufus,  At  a  Georgia  Camp  Meeting,  Molly  Darling, 
Collegiate,  Entertainer's  Rag,  (by  Jay  Roberts,  1914, 
not  to  be  confused  with  The  Entertainer,  by  Scott 
Joplin,  which  I  consider  to  be  a  less  interesting 
tune),  and  others. 

None  of  the  day's  activities  was  numismatic— 
until  the  evening,  back  at  the  hotel,  when  Ray 
Merena,  Pat  Merena,  and  Tom  Becker  arrived.  After 
a  walk  at  8:00  to  Mader's  German  Restaurant,  two 
blocks  away,  where  we  learned  that  there  were  no 
openings  or  reservations  possible,  we  went  back 
to  the  Hyatt  Regency  for  dinner  in  the  rooftop  Po¬ 
laris  Restaurant,  one  of  the  rotating  kind  (inspired, 
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along  with  a  host  ot  other  eateries,  by  the  Space 
Needle  Restaurant  at  the  1962  World's  Fair  in 
Seattle). 

Tuesday,  August  5th 

Convention  activities  began  at  8:00  a.m.  with 
dealer  set-up  for  P.N.G.  Day.  Beginning  many  years 
ago,  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild  establish¬ 
ed  a  tradition  of  staging  a  mini  coin  show  the  day 
before  the  annual  A.N.A.  event.  This  year,  as  in  the 
past,  Paul  Koppenhaver,  executive  director  of  the 
P.N.G. ,  and  his  wife  Glenda,  tended  to  details — 
assigning  cases  and  lamps,  passing  out  keys,  and 
so  on.  Arriving  early,  we  set  about  unpacking  a  half 
dozen  or  so  cartons  which  had  been  shipped  in 
advance.  Soon,  a  display  of  auction  catalogues,  the 
Rare  Coin  Review,  books  for  sale,  and  other  things 
was  set  up  and  ready  to  go.  At  10:00  a.m.  P.N.G. 
Day  officially  began.  From  that  point  until  late  after¬ 
noon,  Tom  Becker,  Ray  Merena,  and  I  did  nothing 
but  look  at  coins  brought  to  us  by  a  stream  of  col¬ 
lectors,  dealers,  and  others.  Earlier  we  had  adver¬ 
tised  that  we  were  coming  to  the  A.N.A.  convention 
to  buy.  Interestingly,  we  didn't  bring  a  single  coin 
for  sale  with  us!  Sales  back  at  the  office  have  been 
so  good  that  we  needed  many  things  to  fill  our 
clients'  needs,  and  with  a  group  of  several  hundred 
checks  at  our  elbows,  we  began  our  buying  mission. 

In  general,  we  ignored  the  ''investment''  type  of 
coins— MS-65  Morgan  silver  dollars  of  common 
dates,  modern  coins  in  quantity,  common  Morgan 
dollars  in  rolls,  and  so  on — and  concentrated  on 
collector-style  items.  More  A.N.A.-certified  and 
P.C.G.S.-certified  coins  were  in  evidence  than  ever 
before.  Indeed,  the  P.C.G.S.,  a  new  service,  wasn't 
even  a  twinkle  in  the  eye  of  its  founder,  David  Hall, 
at  last  year's  show.  By  the  way,  thank  you,  David, 
for  the  nice  auction  catalogue  you  gave  me  (in  look¬ 
ing  through  some  books  in  his  library  he  came 
across  a  hand-annotated  auction  catalogue  I  used 
in  1962  while  attending  a  sale — somehow  it  end¬ 
ed  up  in  his  possession).  For  the  average  buyer, 
A.N.A.  coins  with  recent  certification  and  P.C.G.S. 
coins  are  a  godsend,  for  while  I  do  not  agree  with 
all  of  the  grades  assigned,  by  and  large,  the  grading 
is  ''on  target'— and  the  only  thing  to  be  decided 
upon  is  whether  I  like  the  strike,  lustre,  surface,  and 
other  considerations.  On  non-certified  coins,  often 
I  have  observed  very  great  grading  differences,  thus 
requiring  me  and  other  staff  members  to  spend 
more  time  per  item  acquired. 

While  A.N.A.-certified  coins  offered  covered  the 
range  of  American  numismatics  from  colonials 
through  territorials,  most  P.C.G.S.  items  were  in  such 
series  as  Morgan  silver  dollars,  Liberty  Walking  half 
dollars,  commemoratives,  and  coins  from  the  1930s 
and  1940s.  To  be  sure,  there  were  numerous  other 
P.C.G.S.  coins  as  well,  but  the  areas  just  mentioned 
seem  to  be  the  greatest  concentration,  at  least  for 
those  offered  to  us.  The  P.C.G.S.  “technical  grades" 
are  quite  excellent,  although  I  did  see  a  P.C.G.S.  coin 
certified  as  MS-63,  a  Capped  Bust  half  dime,  which 
I  graded  as  AU-55.  Conversely,  there  were  a  number 
of  conservatively  graded  pieces. 

Even  though  I  was  busy  as  a  beaver  buying  coins, 

I  could  not  resist  taking  a  few  moments  to  visit  with 
the  A.N.A.  staff— and  to  chat  with  Ruthann  Bret- 
tell  (executive  director  of  the  A.N.A.),  Florence 
Schook  (my  successor  as  A.N.A.  president),  Deb¬ 
bie  Muehleisen  (A.N.A.  publicity  director),  Barbara 
Gregory  (from  the  staff  of  The  Numismatist),  Neil 
Harris  (editor  of  The  Numismatist),  and  others.  Visits 
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1.  Dave  Bowers,  flanked  by  Don  Fisher  (left)  and  Leon  Hendrickson,  receives  the  Robert  Friedberg  Award 
for  the  book  "ABE  KOSOFF:  Dean  of  Numismatics."  2.  A.N.A.  historian  Hank  Spangenberger  (left)  and 
Tom  Becker  share  a  happy  moment  over  coffee.  3.  A.N.A.  President  Florence  Schook.  4.  Ray  Merena 
chats  with  a  convention  visitor.  5.  Bob  Leuver,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  stands 
by  an  antique  "spider"  press.  6.  Howard  Ruff  (standing,  far  right)  addresses  the  A.N.A.  business  meeting, 
while  the  Board  of  Governors  (seated)  looks  on.  7.  Bob  Rubel  shares  a  happy  moment  with  convention 
visitors.  8.  Eric  P.  Newman  (far  right)  holds  forth  at  the  Authors'  Table.  9.  Tom  Becker  examines  a  group 
of  trade  dollars,  while  Liz  Arlin  looks  on,  just  before  the  show  opened  for  the  day.  10.  View  looking 
down  on  the  atrium  lobby  of  the  Hyatt  Regency  hotel.  11.  Part  of  the  A.N.A.  exhibit  area,  with  Chet 
Krause's  antique  automobile  amidst  exhibit  cases.  12.  The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Katherine  Ortega, 
signs  a  souvenir  sheet  of  currency  for  a  convention  visitor. 
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with  additional  \N.A  start  members  would  come 
in  the  days  ahead,  I  was  sure. 

Overall.  I  sensed  that  activity  and  crowd  density 
on  P  VG.  Day  was  less  than  last  year's  show,  which 
was  held  in  Baltimore,  but  on  mentioning  this  a 
member  of  the  A  N  A.  staff  stated  that  the  conven¬ 
tion  hall  in  Milwaukee  was  larger  and,  thus,  the 
crowd  appeared  to  be  thinner.  (A  few  days  later  my 
thoughts  were  confirmed,  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  attendance  to  that  point  was  just  slightly 
more  than  half  the  numbers  registered  by 
Baltimore).  This  did  not  make  any  difference  to 
those  at  the  Bowers  and  Merena  exhibit,  ho  ,,over, 
for  all  day  long  Ray,  Tom  Becker,  and  I  were  buy¬ 
ing  coins — sometimes  with  a  waiting  line  in  front 
of  the  table. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon  I  went  to  my 
room  to  go  over  notes  for  the  P.N.G.  banquet, 
scheduled  for  that  evening,  for  which  I  was  to  be 
the  master  of  ceremonies. 

An  hour  or  two  passed,  and  the  banquet  began— 
with  435  in  attendance.  I  was  seated  near  the 
podium  with  Paul  and  Glenda  Koppenhaver,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stan  Zurawski  (Stan's  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 
dealership  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the 
West),  and  other  guests.  A  good  time  was  had  by 
all,  as  they  say.  Toward  the  end  of  the  evening,  as 
I  finished  my  duties  as  master  of  ceremonies,  I  was 
surprised  to  receive  the  Robert  Friedberg  Award  for 
a  book  that  I  had  done,  ABE  KOSOFF:  Dean  of 
Numismatics.  I  was  told  that  this  was  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Professional  Numismatists 
Guild  that  a  single  author  had  won  the  prestigious 
Friedberg  Award  more  than  twice  (Virgil  Brand:  The 
Man  and  His  Fra,  The  History  of  United  States  Coin¬ 
age,  and,  if  memory  serves,  Adventures  with  Rare 
Coins,  also  in  their  time  received  the  Friedberg 
Award).  By  the  time  all  was  said  and  done  it  was 
late,  late  in  the  evening— and  I  climbed  into  bed 
for  a  good  night's  sleep. 

Wednesday,  August  6th 

After  a  quick  breakfast  in  my  room,  I  went  to  the 
A.N.A.  business  meeting.  Howard  Ruff  was  the 
keynote  speaker,  and  for  a  half  hour  or  so  he  told 
in  an  entertaining  way  his  views  of  the  coin  "in¬ 
dustry.”  A  couple  of  months  earlier  he  had  aroused 
the  ire  of  many  by  remarks  printed  on  the  front  page 
of  Coin  World.  It  seems  that  Howard  Ruff  had  decid¬ 
ed  to  become  a  coin  dealer  himself,  and  spent  a 
short  time  surveying  the  coin  market,  and  conclud¬ 
ed  that  nearly  all  dealers  had  "ethics  of  a  street  beg¬ 
gar." 

Immediately,  cries  of  protest  arose— and,  subse¬ 
quently,  the  letters  column  of  Coin  World  contained 
many  rebuttals  to  Ruff's  stance— plus  some  letters 
seconding  what  Ruff  had  to  say. 

Bruce  Amspacher,  in  his  private  newsletter,  the 
Bruch  Amspacher  Investment  Report,  likened  Coin 
World  giving  Ruff  front-page  coverage  to  a 
hypothetical  situation  of  a  would-be  doctor  who 
had  attended  five  weeks  of  pre-med  school,  then 
to  be  given  star  billing  by  the  journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  so  that  he  could  an¬ 
nounce  that  doctors  were  phonies! 

Another  writer  asked  why,  if  coin  dealers  were 
such  an  unsatisfactory  group,  would  Howard  Ruff 
would  want  to  become  one? 

Anyway,  his  follow-up  talk  at  the  A.N.A.  meeting 
in  Milwaukee  was  quite  conciliatory,  and  he  al¬ 
lowed  that  he  had  earlier  erred  in  his  wholesale 
condemnation.  What  he  really  meant  to  do,  he  said, 
was  to  criticize  mass-marketers  and  telemarketers— 
of  the  type  who  run  full  page  advertisements  in  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  magazines.  Even  so,  not  all 
telemarketers  are  bad,  he  noted.  Specifically  exemp¬ 
ted  from  the  undersirable  category  were  his  friends 
|im  Blanchard  and  )im  Cook. 

Howard  Ruff  stated  that  he  had  the  largest  cir¬ 
culation  private  newsletter  in  the  country,  with  over 


100,000  readers,  and  that  soon  he  would  be  in  coins 
in  a  big  way. 

One  of  the  delightful  additions  to  the  convention 
was  the  distribution  each  day  of  the  Daily  Numis¬ 
matic  News,  published  by  Numismatic  News  (nor¬ 
mally  a  weekly  newspaper)  and  its  owner,  Krause 
Publications.  Each  morning,  bright  and  early,  stacks 
of  this  two-sided  news  sheet  were  in  the  hotel  lob¬ 
by  and  at  the  convention— for  everyone  to  read. 
Each  day,  news  of  the  preceding  day  was  given. 
Concerning  the  Howard  Ruff  appearance,  the  Dai¬ 
ly  Numismatic  News  noted: 

"Howard  Ruff  appeared  to  be  prepared  for  the 
worst  when  he  spoke  at  the  A.N.A.  business 
meeting  Wednesday  morning.  He  said  that  he  was 
glad  to  see  his  friends  in  numismatics  in  the 
crowd— both  of  them.'  Ruff  made  some  controver¬ 
sial  comments  about  dealers  earlier  this  year  in  an 
interview  in  Coin  World.  He  seemed  to  back  off 
a  bit  from  those  comments  in  his  talk.  He  tried  to 
distinguish  between  'local  coin  dealers'  and  'mass 
marketers— saying  the  former  were  OK.  He  focus¬ 
ed  his  criticisms  on  firms  that  offer  overgraded  and 
overpriced  coins  in  the  general  media.  He  stressed 
the  need  for  self-regulation  by  the  industry.  With¬ 
out  it,  he  said,  federal  authorities  would  step  in. 
Regarding  his  earlier  comments,  Ruff  said,  'I  intend 
to  target  my  rhetoric  better.'  " 

In  recent  months  probably  at  least  510  people 
have  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  Howard  Ruff 
"situation."  My  own  feeling  is  that  Howard  Ruff  is 
a  very  sincere,  well-intentioned  individual,  a  deeply 
religious  person,  a  family  man  with  good  ethics  and 
morals.  However,  from  time  to  time  in  the  past  he 
has  been  misled  by  certain  individuals  who  have 
sought  to  ride  on  his  coattails,  perhaps  to  capture 
some  of  the  revenue  possible  from  the  names  on 
his  mailing  list.  In  his  talk  at  the  A.N.A.  Conven¬ 
tion,  he  specifically  told  of  such  an  instance — which 
cost  him  a  fortune  in  legal  fees  to  extricate  himself 
from.  My  hope  is  that  Howard  Ruff  will  take  time 
to  learn  about  numismatics,  to  personally  read  a 
number  of  books  on  the  subject,  and  then  when 
coins  are  offered  for  sale,  to  learn  the  difference  bet¬ 
ween  a  common  coin  and  a  rare  coin.  Those  with 
huge  mailings  lists,  and  those  who  appeal  to  mass 
markets,  such  as  Howard  Ruff  may  well  do,  have 
a  paradox  confronting  them.  Rare  coins  by  their  very 
definition  are  rare — there  aren't  many  of  them 
around.  If  he  takes  a  scarce  or  rare  coin— sav  an 
Uncirculated  New  Orleans  Mint  half  dime  of  the 
1840s  (to  pick  a  miscellaneous  example),  and  adver¬ 
tises  it,  what  will  he  do  if  he  received  500  orders? 
The  route  taken  by  most  mass  merchandisers  is  to 
sell  common  date  Morgan  dollars,  coins  extracted 
from  recent  rolls  of  cents,  nickels,  dimes,  quarters, 
and  half  dollars,  or  other  items  available  in  quanti¬ 
ty,  and  offer  them,  usually  with  a  markup  resulting 
in  a  price  far  above  what  a  knowledgable  collec¬ 
tor  would  pay  if  he  or  she  bought  from  a 
knowledgable  numismatist.  As  I  see  it,  being  a 
dealer  in  rare  coins  is  not  compatable  at  all  with 
mass  merchandising.  Rather,  rare  coin  sales  have 
to  be  made  one  at  a  time  on  an  individual  basis. 
How  this  difference  will  be  reconciled,  if  indeed 
it  is,  remains  to  be  seen.  However,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  that  Howard  Ruff  has,  especially  among  "hard 
money"  advocates,  there  is  no  question  that  he  will 
draw  attention  to  our  hobby— and  that  certainly  will 
bring  with  it  some  benefits.  By  the  way,  I  should 
mention  that  in  his  book  Howard  Ruff  specifically 
advises  readers  to  purchase  my  High  Profits  from 
Rare  Coin  Investments  text,  along  with  other  recom¬ 
mendations. 

Following  Howard  Ruff's  talk,  the  A.N.A.  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  quickly  adjourned,  after  which  I  went 
back  to  the  main  bourse  itself.  An  early  purchase 
during  the  day  was  a  1937  Proof  set  which  I  had 
sold  30  years  earlier— in  1956.  Now  I  bought  it  back, 
accompanied  by  its  mailing  envelope  and  a  thank 


you  letter  I  had  written  to  my  customer  throe 
decades  ago!  I  suspect  that  the  price  I  paid,  several 
thousand  dollars,  was  probably  about  20  or  10 
times  the  amount  I  had  sold  it  for  way  back  then! 

By  and  large  our  "new  purchases"  box  filled  up, 
with  such  delightful  items  as  several  beautiful  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  1795  Flowing  Hair  dollar,  a  dandy 
1901  Proof  Morgan  dollar  (distinguished  as  being 
a  desirable  date  in  any  grade),  a  splendid  1854  Proof 
Liberty  Seated  dollar,  the  nicest  business  strike  1858 
gold  dollar  I  have  ever  seen  (a  really  amazing  piece), 
some  beautiful  commemoratives  (Ray,  Tom,  and  I 
must  have  reviewed  5,000  pieces  to  pick  out  a  few 
hundred  that  we  liked!),  and  so  on. 

In  the  meantime,  and  unknown  to  us  deep  in¬ 
side  the  MECCA  convention  center,  the  heaviest 
flood  in  Milwaukee's  history  was  taking  place.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon,  in  a  two-hour  period,  seven 
inches  of  rain  fell  on  the  metropolis,  wreaking  all 
sorts  of  havoc  and  causing  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  damage.  Liz  Arlin,  who  was  scheduled  to  arrive 
at  the  Milwaukee  Airport  in  the  afternoon,  found 
her  flight  rerouted  to  Madison.  Eventually  she  ar¬ 
rived  by  bus.  The  Hyatt  Regency  and  a  number  of 
other  Milwaukee  structures  receive  their  hot  water 
and  other  heating  from  a  municipal  steam  system, 
which  was  put  out  of  service  by  the  flood,  with  the 
result  that  cold  water  issued  from  the  "hot"  faucets. 
Eventually,  service  was  restored  by  the  use  of 
emergency  generators,  which  were  not  put  in  ser¬ 
vice  until  two  days  later.  The  Milwaukee  Airport 
fared  no  better,  and  with  parts  of  it  under  five  feet 
of  water,  the  computerized  reservation  system  was 
out  of  commission,  the  control  tower  was  on 
emergency  power,  and  flights  did  not  resume  their 
normal  level  until  several  days  afterward. 

The  bourse  stayed  open  until  7:00  in  the  evening, 
at  which  time  I  went  to  the  Coin  Collectors'  Sur¬ 
vival  Conference,  hosted  by  Scott  Travers.  Speakers 
on  the  podium  with  me  included  Florence  Shook, 
Walter  Breen,  David  Ganz,  David  Hall,  Mike  Ful- 
jenz,  and  Maurice  Rosen.  A  special  award  was  given 
to  Donn  Pearlman,  the  CBS  radio  personality  who 
is  also  well-known  in  coin  collecting  circles. 

At  the  Survival  Conference  each  speaker  was 
limited  to  precisely  eight  minutes.  I  told  of  my  ex¬ 
periences  in  coin  investment,  including  the 
establishment  of  the  hobby's  first  monthly  invest¬ 
ment  program  in  1958  and  the  first  coin  investment 
newsletter,  Empire  Investment  Review,  in  1963, 
followed  a  little  over  a  decade  later  with  the  first 
edition,  in  1974,  of  my  High  Profits  in  Rare  Coin 
Investment  book,  which  since  then  has  gone 
through  10  editions  and  has  sold  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  copies.  I  noted  that  in  the  coin  market 
nearly  all  items  had  risen  dramatically  in  price  since 
the  1950s  and  1960s.  An  exception  is  the  1950-D 
Uncirculated  Jefferson  nickel,  which  today  costs  less 
than  it  cost  back  in  1964.  But,  for  the  one  excep¬ 
tion,  I  noted,  there  are  hundreds  of  coins  that  in¬ 
creased  in  value,  most  of  them  dramatically.  The 
current  market  and  the  effects  of  changing  grading 
interpretations  were  the  subject  of  most  other  com¬ 
ments,  with  the  underscoring  statement  in  nearly 
all  instances  being  that  the  most  successful  investor 
is  the  investor  who  is  the  best  informed.  It  was  stated 
that  there  is  no  substitute  for  education. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Ray  and  Pat  Merena,  Tom 
Becker,  Hank  Spangenberger  (the  well-known  Ohio 
dealer  and  specialist  in  Americana),  and  I  went  to 
Mader's  German  Restaurant,  for  which  this  time  we 
had  the  foresight  to  make  a  reservation.  The  eatery 
was  crammed  with  A.N.A.  conventioneers.  Of  the 
73  types  of  beer  advertised,  I  picked  Andecker— 
the  dark  version  of  which  proved  to  be  quite  tasty. 
The  various  German  entrees  selected  around  the 
table  were  all  enjoyed,  amidst  a  lively  conversation 
covering  the  day's  activities. 
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Thursday,  August  7th 

Events  after  breakfast  commenced  with  the 
general  membership  meeting  of  the  Professional 
Numismatists  Guild.  Leon  Hendrickson  presided. 
A  discussion  of  the  hobby  ensued,  and  I  was  called 
ed  upon  to  discuss  my  suggestion  that  the  P.N.G. 
would  do  well  to  run  institutional  advertisements 
promoting  the  benefits  of  coin  collecting  to  the 
general  public— such  benefits  as  art,  history,  ro¬ 
mance,  investment,  and  the  pure  joy  of  forming  a 
meaningful  numismatic  holding.  For  the  next  hour 
and  a  half  many  other  topics  were  discussed  by 
those  in  attendance,  including  the  idea  of  the  P.N.G. 
setting  up  its  own  grading  service.  There  are  so 
many  grading  services  now  that  many  buyers  are 
confused,  for  it  is  a  rare,  rare  instance  when  the 
various  grading  services  can  precisely  agree  on  the 
grade  of  a  given  coin.  To  my  own  way  of  thinking, 
this  refocuses  attention  on  the  role  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  numismatist.  For  my  money,  I  would  never 
buy  a  coin  without  seeing  it.  Whether  a  coin  has 
300  certificates  with  it  or  none  at  all  would  not 
make  as  much  difference  as  my  own  perception  of 
the  grade  of  the  coin,  its  striking,  surface 
characteristics,  and  other  features. 

Following  adjournment  of  the  P.N.G.  meeting,  ac¬ 
tivity  resumed  at  the  convention  itself.  From  that 
point  onward  the  day  was  purely  numismatic — and 
all  of  us  looked  at  a  total  of  thousands  of  coins, 
skimming  some  of  them  very  quickly  as  we  knew 
they  were  not  in  our  interest  category,  and  looking 
at  others  in  great  detail.  All  of  this  was  interspers¬ 
ed  by  other  activities— such  as  commenting,  for  the 
A.N.A.  Certification  Service  (which  uses  our  firm 
as  a  consultant),  on  the  authenticity  of  certain  coins 
offered  at  the  show,  catching  up  with  our  greetings 
and  discussions  with  A.N.A.  officials  and  others, 
saying  "hello"  to  past  and  present  clients,  and 
answering  questions.  Of  the  thousands  of  coins  con¬ 
sidered  and  looked  at,  we  ended  up  buying  several 
hundred,  including  some  nifty  Gobrecht  silver 
dollars  which  we  found  to  be  priced  reasonably, 
some  scarce  and  popular  Carson  City  Morgan  silver 
dollars,  some  commemorative  halves,  several 
Isabella  quarters,  and  so  on. 

After  having  a  nice  dinner  with  Liz  Arlin  that  eve¬ 
ning  (Ray  and  Pat  went  with  friends  to  Giovanni's, 
a  local  restaurant,  and  Tom  went  elsewhere  with 
one  of  his  friends),  I  went  to  the  annual  gathering 
of  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild,  emceed  by  Donn 
Pearlman.  Donn,  with  the  help  of  Walter  Breen, 
Mike  Fuljenz,  David  Alexander,  and  others 
presented  a  really  interesting  program.  Don  gave 
a  comical  routine  "explaining"  the  new  A.N.A. 
numerical  system  of  grading,  with  its  added  grades, 
which  he  described  on  a  series  of  poster  sheets, 
showing  how  it  had  grown  to  encompass  tens  of 
thousands  of  numerical  possibilities! 

Later,  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild  presented 
awards  for  various  columns,  periodicals,  books,  and 
other  literary  efforts,  with  our  own  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view  getting  a  plaque  for  being  the  best  commer¬ 
cial  priced  catalogue  in  the  hobby.  The  Clemmy 
Award,  the  highest  N.L.G.  honor,  went  this  year  to 
Ed  Reiter,  whose  byline  appears  in  many  places,  in¬ 
cluding  The  New  York  Times  each  Sunday.  Until 
recently,  Ed's  work  appeared  in  Numismatic  News 
and  Coin  World,  but  he  has  just  signed  up  to  be 
a  staffer  of  Miller  Magazines,  publishers  of  Coin- 
Age,  and  from  this  point  forward  he  will  concen¬ 
trate  his  efforts  there,  although  his  writing  will 
appear  in  a  few  other  places,  including  a  promis¬ 
ed  article  for  the  Rare  Coin  Review. 

In  the  audience  I  spotted  Margo  Russell,  who  un¬ 
til  her  retirement  in  1985  served  as  editor  of  Coin 
World  for  over  20  years— earning  in  the  meantime 
just  about  every  award  and  honor  a  hobby  has  to 
offer.  I  italicize  the  word  earning,  for  anyone  in  a 
prominent  numismatic  position  "automatically"  is 
given  all  sorts  of  awards  and  opportunities,  but  in 


the  instance  of  Margo,  over  a  period  of  time  she 
became  one  of  the  most  knowledgable  and  in¬ 
sightful  personalities  the  hobby  has  ever  known. 
If  I  were  to  make  a  list  of  the  most  significant  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  hobby  in  recent  decades,  Margo  would 
be  right  in  the  front  row.  I  had  not  seen  Margo  since 
the  A.N.A.  banquet  at  last  year's  show  in  Baltimore, 
when  Virginia  Culver  presented  a  special  tribute 
to  her,  an  event  which  was  the  highlight  of  the  ban¬ 
quet  program. 

Friday,  August  8th 

Events  for  the  day  started  at  8:00  a.m.,  with  a 
meeting  of  the  Rittenhouse  Society  in  the  Pilsner 
Lounge,  the  name  for  the  ground  floor  restaurant 
in  the  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel.  Present  were  Hank 
Spangenberger,  George  Fuld,  Eric  Newman,  Walter 
Breen,  Ken  Bressett,  Grover  Criswell,  Bob  Julian, 
Neil  Harris,  and  two  spouses,  Bert  Bressett  and 
Doris  Fuld. 

The  Rittenhouse  Society  was  founded  around 
1957  by  a  group  of  young  numismatists— all  under 
30  at  the  time — except  Eric  P.  Newman,  who  was 
admitted  by  unanimous  acclimation  because  of  his 
"grand  master"  status.  An  informal  group,  the  Rit¬ 
tenhouse  Society  meets  sporatically,  usually  at  a 
breakfast  meeting  at  each  year's  A.N.A.  convention. 
Founding  members  included  Messrs.  Fuld, 
Newman,  Breen,  Bressett,  Criswell,  and  myself,  plus 
two  who  could  not  be  present  with  us  in 
Milwaukee:  Dick  Johnson  (who  later  became  the 
first  editor  of  Coin  World)  and  Ken  Rendell  (who 
left  the  coin  field  around  1960  and  who  has  in  the 
meantime  distinguished  himself  in  the  field  of  rare 
autographs). 

Membership  is  by  invitation,  and  over  the  years 
only  a  few  new  names  have  been  added.  Realiz¬ 
ing  that  no  names  had  been  added  to  the  roster  for 
several  years,  I  proposed  that  Ron  Guth  and  Bill 
Fivaz  be  nominated— a  suggestion  that  was 
unanimously  accepted.  Grover  Criswell,  I  believe, 
made  the  suggestion  that  Ken  Bressett  be  named 
chairman  of  the  group  until  an  unspecified  future 
date,  possibly  until  the  1991  A.N.A.  centennial,  an¬ 
other  idea  that  received  unanimous  approval. 

The  Rittenhouse  Society,  by  the  way,  would  make 
a  good  subject  for  a  nice  short  story.  I  have  asked 
Ken  Bressett,  who  has  a  file  on  the  history  of  the 
group  to  send  me  what  he  has.  I  may  do  a  few 
paragraphs  on  the  Rittenhouse  Society  in  a  future 
issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review.  In  1957,  as  now,  the 
membership  is  composed  of  those  with  a  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  numismatic  research. 

Leaving  the  Rittenhouse  Society  meeting,  I  went 
to  the  Token  and  Medal  Society  symposium,  where 
I  gave  a  talk  on  Moxie  Tokens,  sharing  the  platform 
with  Ben  Fauver,  who  spoke  on  game  counters, 
(tokens  used  as  substitutes  for  money  in  card  games 
and  other  activities).  Soon  it  was  11:00  a.m.,  and 
I  was  on  my  way  back  to  the  bourse,  where  I  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day  buying,  selling,  and  saying 
"hello"  to  those  who  came  by.  Bob  Rubel,  who  had 
stayed  behind  at  the  office  to  work  on  our 
November  auction  catalogue,  arrived  the  preceding 
evening  and  was  on  hand  on  Friday  to  help. 

Book  sales  were  brisk,  and  before  long  the  car¬ 
tons  of  books  we  had  brought  with  us  were  mostly 
gone.  Unfortunately,  a  carton  or  two  of  my  The 
History  of  United  States  Coinage  volume  became 
misplaced.  I  was  quite  flattered  that  at  least  a  doz¬ 
en  people  had  lugged  their  own  copies,  purchased 
earlier  through  the  mail,  to  the  convention  to  have 
them  autographed!  There  was  quite  a  bit  of  discus¬ 
sion  throughout  the  show  concerning  our  publica¬ 
tions,  which  seem  to  be  collected  with  all  of  the 
enthusiasm  one  normally  associates  with  collect¬ 
ing  colonials,  large  cents,  or  Morgan  dollars!  One 
visitor  said  that  he  had  paid  $800  for  a  set  of  auc¬ 
tion  catalogues  and  prices  realized  issued  by  us 
from  1972  through  1981,  still  another  said  that  he 


had  a  complete  set  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  except 
for  the  first  three  issues,  and  still  another  reported 
that  his  greatest  joy  in  the  hobby  was  in  collecting 
old  books  and  catalogues — including  several  pick¬ 
ed  up  in  the  show  from  booksellers  Kal  Wilson  and 
George  Kolbe. 

The  next  A.N.A.  election,  which  will  not  be  held 
until  the  summer  of  1987,  is  already  heating  up.  I 
appreciate  the  many  who  have  asked  me  to  run  for 
a  seat  on  the  Board  of  Governors  next  year,  but  I 
won't  be  doing  this.  It  was  fun,  for  a  change,  to  be 
a  coin  dealer  at  the  A.N.A.  show.  In  recent  times 
I  have  been  primarily  occupied  with  A.N.A. 
affairs — which  in  its  own  right  has  been  a  nice  thing 
to  do — but  I  have  to  remember  that  being  a  coin 
dealer  "pays  the  bills." 

By  Friday  activity  on  the  bourse  floor  had  slow¬ 
ed  somewhat;  this  was  the  fourth  day  of  the  show. 
However,  enough  nice  new  things  came  in  that  we 
were  able  to  buy  some  beautiful  early  gold  issues, 
some  more  Morgan  dollars  (although,  regrettably, 
in  our  search  for  scarcer  and  rare  pieces  we  did  not 
buy  nearly  as  many  as  we  would  have  liked  to), 
some  early  copper,  and  some  desirable  Liberty 
Seated  pieces. 

Saturday,  August  9th 

While  Ray,  Tom,  Bob,  and  Liz  headed  for  our 
bourse  table,  actually  two  tables  sandwiched  bet¬ 
ween  the  exhibits  of  Jerry  Cohen  and  Norm  Pullen, 

I  went  to  room  1726  in  the  Hyatt  Regency  hotel, 
where  David  Lisot,  under  guidelines  set  up  by  Ken¬ 
neth  Bressett,  was  filming  a  series  of  videotape  in¬ 
terviews  of  numismatic  personalities— for  the 
A.N.A.  archives  and  for  possible  issue  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  feature.  In  what  seemed  to  be  about  two 
minutes— actually  it  was  20  minutes— I  told  how 
I  began  my  interest  in  coins  and  how  I  attended 
my  first  A.N.A.  convention  in  Omaha  back  in  1955. 
Things  were  quite  a  bit  different  then,  and  the  1955 
gathering  was  quite  informal.  A  new  record  high 
attendance  of  500  was  announced  for  the  show.  At 
any  given  time,  dealers  had  the  opportunity  to  chat 
at  length  with  those  who  came  by  their  tables,  in¬ 
cluding  young  people  like  me  (I  was  16  years  old 
at  the  time).  I  have  never  forgotten  the  kindnesses 
shown  to  me  when  I  entered  the  field,  and  today 
whenever  a  young  person  with  a  numismatic  in¬ 
terest  writes  to  me  at  the  office,  I  always  answer  the 
inquiry.  In  today's  youth  lies  tomorrow's  future. 

Following  the  filming  I  went  to  the  bourse,  where 
activities  had  slowed  considerably.  Most  of  the  coins 
brought  to  the  show  by  collectors,  dealers,  and 
others  had  been  viewed,  and  at  long  last  there  was 
a  sufficient  let  up  that  other  things  could  be  done. 

I  visited  at  length  with  quite  a  few  clients  and  was 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  be  able  to  say  more 
thank  a  quick  "hello."  I  also  went  through  the 
A.N.A.  exhibits.  This  year  the  exhibits  were  much 
less  interesting  than  last  year's.  Indeed,  the  area  of 
United  States  coinage  was  pitiful  for  the  small 
number  of  entrants— although  those  that  were  there 
were  quite  good,  with  the  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel 
and  the  1804  silver  dollar,  the  property  of  Aubrey 
and  Adeline  Bebee,  attracting  much  attention  and 
admiration,  as  did  an  extensive  display  of  Statue 
of  Liberty  numismatic  items  mounted  by  Julius 
Turoff.  Perhaps  an  indication  that  one  does  not  haw 
to  spend  a  lot  of  money  to  earn  a  prize  was  the 
granting  of  honors  to  a  display  of  Susan  B.  Anthony 
dollars. 

One  exception  to  the  paucity  of  exhibits  was  a 
marvelous  display,  "Wisconsin's  Money,"  mounted 
by  numismatists  from  that  state,  including  Chet 
Krause,  H.S.  Sherwin,  Bob  Steele,  Bob  Kraft,  Gerald 
Johnson,  and  Doug  Watson.  Right  in  the  middle 
of  the  exhibit  area  was  stationed  a  1923  Kissel  seven- 
passenger  touring  car,  manufactured  in  Hartford. 
Wisconsin,  now  the  property  of  Chet  Krause,  owner 
of  Krause  Publications.  According  to  a  brochure  on 
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the  exhibit,  O.P.  Kissel,  the  automobile  manufac¬ 
ture!  also  signed  currency  tor  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Hartford,  which  illustrated  the  commer¬ 
cial  links  that  existed  between  commercial  tirms 
and  monetary  prov  iders  in  the  past,''  according  to 
a  brochure  distributed  at  the  display. 

The  Wisconsin  exhibit  was  absolutely  wonder¬ 
ful  and  would  do  justice  to  being  shown  in  The 
Smithsonian.  Other  exhibits  were  fine,  too— it's  just 
that  the  variety  and  quantity  were  not  up  to  last 
year's  standard. 

From  noon  to  1:00  p.m.  I  was  featured  at  the 
Authors'  Table  in  the  middle  of  the  A.N.A.  infor¬ 
mation  area,  part  of  a  succession  of  writers  stationed 
there  to  greet  the  public  and  exchange  comments. 
Right  before  me,  R.S.  Yeoman,  father  of  the  Guide 
Book,  held  forth,  and  when  I  left,  Eric  P.  Newman 
took  my  seat. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  day,  we  completed  pack¬ 
ing  our  purchases  and  shipping  them  home, 
something  we  also  did  earlier  in  the  week,  for 
security  reasons.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of 
our  staff  members  not  to  travel  with  rare  coins.  A 
few  last  minute  purchases  were  made,  and  then 
things  wound  up  for  the  day.  Following  a  brief  rest 
in  my  hotel  room,  I  went  to  the  nearby  Marc  Plaza, 
where  the  A.N.A.  banquet  was  scheduled  to  be 


held.  As  always,  the  event  was  a  grand  one,  this  year 
punctuated  by  the  playing  of  12  skilled  child 
violinists,  seemingly  aged  from  about  four  to  eight, 
whose  repertoire  ranged  from  classical  numbers  to 
Turkey  in  the  Straw  and  God  Bless  America,  all 
done  to  enthusiastic  applause.  Cliff  Mishler  was  the 
master  of  ceremonies,  with  A.N.A.  President 
Florence  Schook  at  his  side.  The  most  important 
honor  of  the  evening,  the  Farran  Zerbe  Award,  went 
to  Charles  Wolfe,  the  well-known  dealer  in  ancient 
coins,  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  A.N.A.  ac¬ 
tivities.  Congratulations  Charlie! 

By  the  time  the  banquet  ended  it  was  ap¬ 
proaching  midnight,  and  I  did  not  have  the  energy 
to  go  to  the  hospitality  suite  manned  by  A.N.A. 
President  Florence  Schook  and  Convention  Chair¬ 
man  Kurt  Krueger,  but  many  others  did,  and  I  know 
that  all  had  a  fine  time.  Kurt,  by  the  way,  announc¬ 
ed  recently  that  he  will  be  running  as  a  vice- 
presidential  candidate  in  next  year's  A.N.A.  elec¬ 
tion,  with  Bob  Medlar  and  Ken  Hallenbeck  also 
throwing  their  hats  into  the  ring.  To  promote  his 
candidacy,  Kurt  had  hundreds  of  United  States  quar¬ 
ter  dollars  of  current  vintage  counterstamped  with 
the  inscription  VOTE  KURT  KRUEGER  A.N.A.  V.P. 
1987.  It  seems  that  the  counterstamping  caused  the 
coins  to  become  slightly  concave,  with  the  result 


that  they  jammed  pay  telephones  and  vending 
machines,  with  the  result  that  vending  machines  . 
in  the  lobby  of  the  convention  soon  had  signs 
posted  on  them:  "Don't  use  A.N.A.  quarters."  Ac¬ 
tually,  the  counterstamped  coins  are  in  themselves 
an  interesting  bit  of  numismatic  history,  and  I  have 
kept  as  souvenirs  the  two  pieces  that  Kurt  gave  me. 
He  noted  that  someone  else  was  so  enthusiastic 
about  these  counterstamps  that  he  purchased  $100 
face  value  worth  of  them! 

After  only  a  few  hours  of  sleep,  I  awoke  early  on 
Sunday  to  catch  a  flight  to  Boston,  and  back  home. 
Ray,  Pat,  and  Tom  had  left  earlier.  "Holding  the  fort" 
with  Bob  Rubel,  who  greeted  visitors  during  the 
short  time  the  bourse  was  open  on  Sunday. 

All  in  all,  the  1987  A.N.A.  Convention  was  one 
of  the  busiest  I  have  ever  attended  as  a  dealer.  We 
made  many  nice  buys,  which  are  interspersed 
among  the  offerings  in  this  present  Rare  Coin 
Review—  and,  equally  important,  we  had  a  chance 
to  meet  in  person  many  people  we  had  known  on¬ 
ly  by  telephone  conversations  and  letters.  Now,  our 
next  order  of  business  on  the  A.N.A.  schedule  is 
to  consolidate  our  plans  for  the  annual  convention 
in  Atlanta  in  1987,  for  which  we  will  hold  the  auc¬ 
tion.  But,  as  these  words  are  being  written,  I  am 
too  tired  to  think  about  it! 


The  Lincoln-Carson  Token 

By  Bill  Fivaz 


This  interesting  token,  carried  for  many  years  by 
an  obscure  but  very  important  man,  has  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  story  behind  it. 

The  token  actually  served  as  an  identification 
piece  between  two  important  spies  during  the  Civil 
War.  One  of  the  spies,  a  Virginian  named  Will  Car- 
son  (1804-1879),  whose  initials  appear  on  the  re¬ 
verse,  was  entrusted  with  a  mission  so  delicate  and 
secretive  that  it  was  known  to  only  three  men. 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  summoned  him  to 
his  quarters  one  cold  rainy  night  and  outlined  what 
he  must  do  Lincoln  explained  that  if  he  were  to 
fail,  it  could  mean  the  loss  of  thousands  of  northern 
lives  and  in  fact,  possibly  even  the  war.  Carson  was 
to  establish  contact  with  a  northern  sympathizer 


at  the  base  of  Stone  Mountain  on  Christmas  Eve 
1862.  There  he  was  to  obtain  detailed  information 
on  southern  troop  movements,  including  artillery 
strength  and  the  divisions  involved. 

According  to  the  story,  this  token,  actually  given 
to  Carson  by  Lincoln,  would  provide  positive 
assurance  that  he  was  who  he  said  he  was  to  the 
informer  (whose  name  was  never  known).  Carson 
was  instructed  by  Lincoln  to  ride  his  horse  to  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  to  a  certain  tree  (which  had 
long  been  known  to  be  frequented  by  a  huge  owl) 
and  to  be  there  at  precisely  4  p.m.,  just  about  dusk. 
There  he  would  be  signalled  by  the  other  man  (we 
presume  it  was  a  man),  who  would  ask  him  for  a 
coin  or  two  so  that  he  could  buy  some  food. 


Carson  was  further  instructed  by  Lincoln  to  pass 
this  token  on  to  the  informer  as  his  "I.D.,"  at  which 
time  the  vital  information  would  be  passed.  The 
token  was  returned  to  him  after  this  transfer  and 
he  carried  it  with  him  until  his  death  in  1879  at  the 
age  of  75,  a  remembrance  of  the  crucial  informa¬ 
tion  he  secured  for  Lincoln  which  saved  so  many 
lives.  Unfortunately,  no  one  else  knew  of  this  he¬ 
roic  act  of  partriotism. 

This  story  is  completely  fictitious... it  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Bill  Fivaz  to  provide  a  little  interest  m  the 
rather  unusual  looking  token  that  you  see 
here. ..sounded  great,  didn't  it? 
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AU  1799  Silver  Dollar 


1799  AU-55.  A  marvelous  coin  with  nearly 
full  original  mint  lustre.  Well  struck  and  well 
centered,  this  coin  will  be  a  highlight  of  any 
advanced  type  set  or  a  specialized  collec¬ 
tion  of  early  silver  dollars.  Quality  such  as 
this  is  rare! . 4,250.00 


1800  Fine-12  to  VF-20  (ANACS).  A  very  attractive 
piece  . 625.00 


1800  VF-20  (ANACS)  An  attractive  coin  with  light 
gray  toning.  Especially  bold  borders  give  the 
coin  a  cameo-like  appearance . 850.00 


1800  Bolender-14  (scarce  die  variety,  although  we 
do  not  assign  a  premium  price  to  it).  VF-30  An 
attractive  coin  in  all  respects . 995.00 


1800  AU-50.  A  beautiful  specimen  with  medium 
gray  toning  and  with  light  gray  toning  in  the 
fields.  Especially  sharply  struck  and  preserving 
a  good  measure  of  original  mint  lustre  in  pro¬ 
tected  areas,  here  is  a  coin  that  will  appeal  to 
the  advanced  numismatist . 2,995.00 


1802  VF-30.  Just  added  to  our  stock,  this  piece  has 
medium  gray  central  areas  with  iridescent  ton¬ 
ing  around  the  borders.  A  gorgeous  specimen 
for  the  grade . 1,195.00 


GOBRECHT  DOLLARS 

1836  Gobrecht.  First  variety  with  name  on  base, 
no  stars  in  obverse  field,  stars  in  reverse  field. 
Proof-50 . 4,950.00 


1836  Gobrecht.  Name  on  base,  no  stars  in  obverse 
field,  stars  in  reverse  field.  Proof-60.  Gorgeous 
natural  gray  toning . 7,950.00 


1836  Gobrecht.  Name  on  base,  no  stars  in  obverse 
field,  stars  in  reverse  field.  Proof-60.  Delicate 
light  gray  and  golden  toning . 7,950.00 


LIBERTY  SEATED  DOLLARS 

1842  AU-50 . 635.00 

1843  AU-50 . 655.00 

1845  AU-50.  A  pleasing  specimen  of  this  scarce 

date.  Only  24,500  were  minted . 795.00 

1846  EF-45  435.00 

1846-0  VG-8.  This  one  won't  win  any  prizes  for 

grade,  for  it  is  only  Very  Good,  but  for  the  grade 
it  is  quite  attractive  $169;  EF-40,  quite  scarce  in 
the  preservation . 525.00 

1847  AU-50  $525;  AU-55  $695;  EF-45  395.00 

1849  EF-40  430.00 
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Rare  1854  Proof-65  $1 


1854  Proof-65  with  delicate  light  gray  ton¬ 
ing.  A  superb  specimen  with  a  high  wire 
edge  on  the  obverse  and  reverse,  one  of  the 
finest  preserved  of  just  a  couple  of  dozen 
known  specimens.  Probably  $20,000  would 
not  secure  a  duplicate!  An  item  for  the  con¬ 
noisseur  at .  12,950.00 


1865  EF-45.  At  the  A.N.A.  Convention  we  saw  a 
similarly  graded  specimen  of  this  date  priced 


at  $1,150.  Seldom  seen . 795.00 

1870  EF-40 . 395.00 


1870-CC  EF-45.  First  Carson  City  silver  dollar  issue 
. 995.00 


1871  VF-30 . 275.00 

1872  EF-40 . 395.00 


MORGAN  SILVER  DOLLARS 

Morgan  (and  Peace)  silver  dollars  have 
been  favorites  of  our  clients  for  many 
years,  and  over  a  long  period  of  time  we 
have  been  one  of  the  nation's  prime  sup¬ 
pliers  of  choice,  selected  pieces.  When 
it  comes  to  grading  Morgan  dollars  we 
are  really  "tough"  and  select  coins  that 
have  what  we  consider  to  be  an  ideal 
combination  of  price,  striking,  eye  ap¬ 
peal,  and  other  characteristics.  In  our 
opinion,  in  today's  market— right  now— 
some  of  the  best  values  are  to  be  found 


in  grades  less  than  MS-65,  simply 
because  MS-65  prices  have  escalated 
sharply  in  recent  times,  making  the  lower 
grades  seem  to  be  bargains  by  contrast. 
We  like  MS-65  coins  as  well,  but  it  does 
take  a  champagne  pocketbook  to  collect 
them;  and,  often  for  the  price  of  a  single 
MS-65  coin  you  can  buy  several  MS-63 
pieces. 

If  you  are  just  beginning  your  interest 
in  Morgan  silver  dollars,  or  working  on 
an  advanced  collection,  or  if  you,  like 
many  others,  simply  want  pieces  to  put 
away  for  the  future,  we  recommend  the 
following  listing  for  your  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  These  are  selected  coins  that 
are  guaranteed  to  delight  you! 

1878  8  Tailfeathers  MS-60  (AN ACS  MS-60  to  63) 
$110;  MS-60,  a  slightly  finer  specimen  within 
the  grade  (ANACS  MS-60  obverse,  MS-65  re¬ 
verse)  $149;  MS-63  . 149.00 


8  TF  Dollar 


1878  8  Tailfeathers.  Proof-65.  A  superb 
specimen  with  light  golden  toning  around 
the  borders,  the  type  of  quality  one  en¬ 
counters  when  old-time  collections  are 
dispersed.  The  specimen  offered  here  is  im¬ 
portant  on  several  counts.  First,  it  represents 
the  initial  design  variety  of  the  Morgan  silver 
dollar  series  and,  thus,  it  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  to  type  set  collectors  who  desire  the 
first  year  of  issue.  Second,  there  were  only 
500  specimens  minted.  Of  this  number,  pro¬ 
bably  no  more  than  200  to  300  survive  to¬ 
day,  and  of  the  survivors,  few  can  equal  this 
one  in  quality.  Indeed,  often  a  period  of 
several  years  elapses  between  our  offering 
of  such  coins!  Here  is  a  piece  which  will 
please  the  connoisseur . 7,950.00 


1878  7  over  8  Tailfeathers  MS-63,  a  dandy  coin! 
$189;  MS-64,  so  close  to  MS-65  that  you  may 
want  to  call  it  MS-65  when  it  arrives  in  your 
mailbox!  However,  an  MS-65  coin  is  worth 
close  to  $3,000  whereas  for  this  piece  we  are 
asking  just . 595.00 


1879-CC  "Perfect"  mintmark.  MS-63  obverse, 
MS-65  reverse.  A  splendid  piece  with  light 
golden  toning.  We  don't  want  to  say  too  much 
about  this,  otherwise  we  will  get  20  orders, 
whereas  we  have  just  a  single  coin!  2,250.00 
1879-0  MS-60  (ANACS)  $79;  MS-60  to  63 
(ANACS) . 89.00 


1878-CC  MS-60.  Popular  Carson  City  issue  (we 
have  several  in  stock,  some  with  ANACS  papers 
and  some  without)  $149;  MS-60  to  63  (ANACS) 

$165;  MS-63  $249;  MS-64  . 695.00 

AN  IDEA:  Why  not  start  a  "set  within  a  set" 
in  the  Morgan  dollar  series ?  Here  are  some 
ideas  for  you:  A  popular  way  to  collect  is  to  ac¬ 
quire  one  of  each  Carson  City  issue,  1878 
through  1885  and  again  from  1889  through 
1893.  Another  popular  way  to  collect  is  to  ac¬ 
quire  one  Morgan  dollar  of  each  year  from  1878 
to  1921,  without  regard  to  mintmark  varieties. 
Still  another  idea  is  to  collect  dates  sequences 
of  Philadelphia  or  San  Francisco  mints  in  the 
1880s.  And,  other  ways  suggest  themselves  as 
well. 

1878—  S  MS-60  (ANACS) . 79.00 

1879  MS-60  . 69.00 

1879- CC  Capped  Mintmark.  MS-63.  A  hand- 
selected  piece  with  the  mintmark  especially 

bold .  1/495*00 
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1879-S  second  reverse.  MS-60  to  63  (ANACS),  a 
nice  example . 159.00 


1879-S  third  reverse.  MS-60  to  63  (ANACS)  $89; 
MS-60  obverse  MS-65  reverse  (ANACS)  $115; 
MS-65  . 595.00 


1880-CC  MS-60  (ANACS  MS-60)  to  MS-63  $269; 
MS-63  (two  in  stock,  one  ANACS)  $349;  and 
one  final  specimen  of  this  date  and  mintmark: 


MS-64  . 849.00 

1880-0  MS-60  to  63  (ANACS)  . 99.00 

1881  MS-60  to  63  (ANACS) . 69.00 


1881-CC  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS)  $315;  MS-63, 
prooflike  $595;  MS-64,  prooflike  .  1,, 295.00 


1881-0  MS-60  (ANACS) . 69.00 

1881— S  MS-60  to  63  (ANACS)  . 79.00 


1882  MS-60  $69;  MS-60  to  63  (ANACS)  .  79.00 

1882-CC  MS-60  $149;  MS-60  to  63  (ANACS) 

$159;  MS-60  obverse,  MS-65  reverse  (ANACS), 
a  nifty  coin!  $179;  MS-63  obverse,  MS-65  re¬ 
verse  $455;  MS-64 . 455.00 

1882-0  MS-60  to  63  (ANACS),  special  value  for 
only . 69.00 

1882- S  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS)  $89;  MS-60 

obverse  MS-65  reverse  (ANACS) . 115.00 

1883  MS-60  $59;  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS).  A 

nice  piece  for . 69.00 

1883- CC  We've  purchased  a  nice  group  of  these 

before  such  intermediate  grades  as  MS-61, 
MS-62,  and  so  on  were  used.  So,  you  may  well 
find  that  our  MS-60  pieces  grade  a  bit  higher 
on  today's  market.  In  any  event,  we  offer  you 
a  very  sharply  struck,  pleasing,  frosty  MS-60 
coin  for  $145;  MS-60  to  MS-63  (we  just  bought 
a  nice  group  of  these  all  with  ANACS  papers) 
each:  $159;  or  buy  three  of  them  for  $460  (not 
a  terrific  discount,  we  realize  but  we  are  work¬ 
ing  very,  very  close  on  these!);  MS-60  obverse, 
MS-65  reverse  (ANACS),  a  beautiful  coin!  $179; 
MS-63  (ANACS) . 259.00 

1883-0  AU-55  $29;  and  a  specimen  in  higher 
grade:  MS-60  to  63  (ANACS)  . 79.00 


1883-S  MS-60.  A  key  San  Francisco  Mint  issue. 
Here  is  a  piece  which  is  sharply  struck  and  with 
full  frost,  a  really  great  value  at  $445;  MS-60 
obverse,  MS-65  reverse  (ANACS),  a  truly 

outstanding  coin— and  a  buy  at . 895.00 

1884  AU-55  $29;  MS-60  to  MS-63(ANACS)69.00 

SECOND  CHOICES  are  always  appreciated 
and  serve  to  help  eliminate  the  mutual  disap¬ 
pointment  of  an  unfilled  order.  Here  at  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries  we  price  our  coins 
carefully  and  very  competitively— at  the  same 
time  delivering  beautiful  pieces.  The  result  is 
that  our  listings  are  often  sold  out  quickly.  To 
help  prevent  this  so  far  as  you  are  concerned, 
your  best  bet  is  to  list  as  many  alternate  choices 
as  possible.  For  example,  if  you  want  four  or 
five  different  Morgan  silver  dollars,  list  those 
specific  pieces,  but  then  list  as  many  alternates 
as  you  can.  When  filling  your  order  we  will  go 
first  to  the  pieces  that  you  have  specifically 
ordered.  If  any  of  these  have  been  sold,  we  will 
then  turn  to  your  list  of  alternates.  Remember, 
your  complete  satisfaction  is  guaranteed  with 
each  and  every  item  purchased— so  whether  we 
send  you  your  first  choice  or  your  alternate,  you 
have  30  days  to  be  sure  that  you  are  receiving 
the  right  coin  at  the  right  price! 


1884-CC  MS-60.  (Have  some  with  A  N  A.  papers 
and  some  we  did  not  submit)  $145;  MS-60  to 
MS-63  (ANACS)  $159,  or  buy  three  for  $460 
(limit:  three  per  buyer  as  we  only  have  about 
a  dozen);  MS-60  obverse,  MS-65  reverse 
(ANACS)  $179;  MS-63  (with  or  without  ANACS, 

take  your  pick) . 259.00 

1884-0  MS-60  (ANACS)  $59;  MS-60  to  MS-63 

(ANACS) . 79.00 

1885  MS-60  (ANACS)  $59;  MS-60  to  MS-63 
(ANACS) . 69.00 


1885-CC  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS)  $419;  MS-60 
obverse,  MS-65  reverse  (ANACS)  $450;  MS-63, 
a  beautiful  piece!  $450;  MS-63  obverse,  MS-65 
reverse . 795.00 

1885-0  MS-60  (ANACS)  $59;  MS-60  to  MS-63 

(ANACS) . 69.00 

TODAY'S  conservative  grading  gives  you 
some  of  the  best  values  in  a  long,  long  time. 
Coins  available  today  as  MS-60  to  MS-63  are 
in  many  instances  fully  equal  to  the  MS-65  coins 
certified  by  the  A.N.A.  Grading  Service  a  few 
years  ago!  So,  the  buyer  is  the  beneficiary. 

1885-S  Scarce  San  Francisco  issue.  MS-60  (ANACS) 
$165;  MS-60  to  MS-63(ANACS)  . 195.00 

1886  AU-55  $29;  MS-60  (ANACS)  $59;  MS-60  to 

MS-63  (ANACS)  $69;  MS-63 . 119.00 

1887  MS-60  (with  or  without  ANACS,  your  choice) 

$59;  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS) . 69.00 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed ! 

Each  coin  in  this  Review  comes  with  a 
30-day  money  back  guarantee  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  know  you'll  be  delighted  with  our 
quality,  value,  and  service! 


Likes  Article 

The  following  letter  was  recently  received  from 
Dr.  T.R.: 

"I  am  a  physician  who  recently  returned  to 
numismatics  after  a  rather  long  hiatus.  I  am  pleas¬ 
ed  to  note  that  I  am  a  collector.  Tom  Becker  has 
helped  me  get  started  on  an  Uncirculated  type  set 
with  two  recent  lump  purchases  of  $3,500,  and  I 
am  in  your  Collection  Portfolio  Program  for  $500 
to  $1,000  per  month. 

"I  have  several  of  your  books,  and  I  am  develop¬ 
ing  quite  a  numismatic  library. 

"I  am  writing  now  to  tell  you  how  much  I  en¬ 
joyed  your  'Day  Trip  Through  the  Guide  Book'  in 
your  Rare  Coin  Review,  and  I  hope  that  you  con¬ 
tinue  this  article  all  the  way  through  to  the  end  of 
the  Guide  Book.” 
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Dreyfuss  Medals  Auctioned 
for  $b00,000-Plus 

By  ludd  Tully 

Reprinted  from  The  Washington  Post 

NEW  YORK— The  renown  collection  of  U.S.  me¬ 
dals  and  -\mencana  assembled  by  the  late  Washing- 
toman  David  Woog  Dreyfuss  was  auctioned  here 
Saturday  to  a  packed  house  of  medal  buffs  for  up¬ 
ward  of  $600,000. 

Tenacious  floor  bidding  for  more  than  1,100  lots 
in  the  Liberty  Room  of  the  Vista  International  Ho¬ 
tel  dragged  the  proceedings  on  for  seven  hours.  The 
star  item  in  the  collection,  a  silver  military  medal, 
Washington  Before  Boston,”  brought  $16,500  (be¬ 
fore  the  10%  buyer's  premium). 

The  medal,  with  a  bust  of  George  Washington 
on  the  front  and  a  sculpted  scene  of  the  general 
mounted  on  a  rearing  horse  overlooking  Boston 
Harbor  on  the  reverse,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  1776.  The 
Latin  inscription  struck  over  the  river  view  of  the 
British  fleet  fleeing  the  city  boasts,  "the  enemy  for 
the  first  time  put  to  flight.” 


Lucien  L.  Birkler,  a  Washington  numismatic  deal¬ 
er,  secured  the  medal  for  a  private  client,  despite 
some  speculation  that  he  was  representing  The 
Smithsonian.  "It  is  probably  the  most  historic  medal 
ever  produced  for  the  United  States  Mint,"  said 
Birkler. 

Dreyfuss,  a  real  estate  and  insurance  tycoon,  be¬ 
gan  collecting  presidential  medals  in  the  mid  '70s. 
H.  Joseph  Levine,  head  of  Presidential  Coin  and  An¬ 
tique  Co.  of  Alexandria  engineered  the  huge  sale 
in  conjunction  with  the  auctioneers,  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  of  Wolfeboro,  N.H. 

Just  about  every  president  was  represented  in 
bronze,  silver,  or  gold,  from  a  Chester  A.  Arthur 
1881  silver  Indian  peace  medal  that  sold  for  $15,000 
to  a  24-carat  gold  Jimmy  Carter  medal  from  1977 
that  brought  $12,000. 

Other  official  presidential  inaugural  medals  and 
memorabilia  included  a  pair  of  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens  designed  medals  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
from  1905.  The  dinner-plate-size  bronzes  were  sold 
for  $11,000,  the  price  it  took  to  purchase  a  single 
silver  William  Howard  Taft  inaugural  medal  from 
March  4,  1909. 

A  long-stemmed  peace  pipe  crossed  with  an 


$af 


Llantrisant.  Mid-Glamorgan,  CF7  8YT,  U.K 


This  large  and  impressive  gold  coin  is  struck  in  22  carat  gold  and  contains  1 .1 77  ounces  of  pure  gold. 
We  have  found  these  pieces  to  be  quite  difficult  to  buy  because  many  of  them  were  sold  directly 
to  collectors  who  have  no  interest  in  reselling  them  at  this  time. 

The  coins  of  the  British  world  are  very  popular  and  highly  collectible.  We  consider  modern  gold 
issues  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  an  excellent  value  at  current  price  levels. 

The  1985  United  Kingdom  Five  Pound,  sealed  in  its  original  case  of  issue . 595.00 


United  Kingdom  Five  Pound  Gold 
1984  Brilliant  Uncirculated  Issue 
just  25,000  minted! 


angry-looking  tomahawk  graced  the  reverse  sides 
of  many  of  the  Indian  peace  medals  that  were 
awarded  to  defeated  tribal  chiefs  by  agents  of  the 
U.S.  government.  One  of  the  most  unusual  offer¬ 
ings  in  the  sale  was  a  hollow,  oval-shaped  medal 
with  a  gunmetal  tint,  the  1792  George  Washing¬ 
ton  peace  medal.  This  sold  for  $15,000. 

A  battle-scarred  Andrew  Jackson  peace  medal 
from  1820  went  for  $6,000,  while  a  peace  medal 
of  Millard  Fillmore — resembling  a  Roman  senator- 
sold  for  $4,600.  Calvin  Coolidge's  1925  inaugural 
medal  did  a  little  better  at  $7,600  but  was  no  match 
for  the  portrait  of  Thomas  Jefferson  on  an  1801  sil¬ 
ver  medal  that  sold  for  $13,000. 

How's  That f 

In  one  of  our  competitor's  catalogues  we  recently 
came  across  the  following  description  of  a  coin,  a 
piece  described  as  having  "strong  central 
weakness."  We  don't  know  what  "strong  weakness" 
is,  but  presume  it  must  be  something  like  the  solid 
tubing,  indoor  yard  sale,  and  other  oxymorons 
discussed  in  an  earlier  Rare  Coin  Review. 


An  Exotic  Reminder  of  the 
British  Colonial  Empire 


At  one  time  the  British  colonial  empire  reached 
to  the  far  corners  of  the  globe.  Travelers  to  lands 
far  from  the  British  Isles  would  have  found  cir¬ 
culating  coins  with  the  familiar  portraits  of  British 
rulers. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  of  these  colonial  issues 
is  the  one-third  farthing.  At  various  times  from  1 827 
through  1913  this  curious  little  coin  was  struck  to 
be  used  on  the  island  of  Malta.  The  reason  for  the 
seemingly  unwieldy  denomination  was  that  this 
coin  corresponded  to  the  Maltese  grano  of  1/12 
penny  and  therefore  was  convertible  into  native 
currency. 

Of  additional  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  1902 
one-third  farthing  is  a  one  year  type  coin  and  the 
only  coin  of  this  denomination  to  bear  the  portrait 
of  Edward  VII. 

The  specimens  we  offer  for  sale  will  grade  MS-63 
and  are  nearly  full  mint  red  with  attractive  light 
toning. 

As  with  many  coins  we  sell,  the  1 902  one-third 
farthing  is  of  considerable  historical  significance 
and  of  great  collector  interest,  yet  these  beautiful¬ 
ly  preserved  coins  are  most  affordable.  You  will 
really  enjoy  adding  one  or  more  of  these  coins  to 
your  collection. 

One  1 902  one-third  farthing  of  Edward  VII,  near¬ 
ly  full  mint  red  MS-63  . 15.95 

Buy  a  group  of  five  of  these  interesting  coins  for 
just . 69.00 

Purchase  a  group  of  ten  coins  from  this  neat  lit¬ 
tle  hoard  for  just . 1 19.00 
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1887  Proof-65.  A  superb  specimen  of  an 
issue  of  which  only  710  Proofs  were  coined. 
Probably  no  more  than  100  pieces  exist  in 
this  grade  today.  The  explanation  for  this  is 
provided  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  issue, 
Morgan  dollar  Proofs  had  to  be  purchased 
as  part  of  silver  Proof  sets — containing  oth¬ 
er  coins  from  the  dime  upward.  Morgan 
dollars  were  not  a  popular  collecting  area 
in  the  1880s,  and  the  face  value  often 
represented  a  day's  pay  or  more— so  many 
were  simply  "spent."  The  number  of  surviv¬ 
ing  Proofs  is  very  small.  This  1887  can  be 
yours  for . *: . 6,950.00 


1887-0  MS-60  (ANACS) . 79.00 

1887- S  MS-60  (ANACS)  . 139.00 

1888- S  MS-63  . 365.00 

1889  AU-55  $29;  MS-60  (ANACS)  $59;  MS-60  to 

MS-63  (ANACS) . 69.00 

1889- CC.  We  recently  acquired  a  group  of  cir¬ 

culated  examples  of  this  scarce  issue.  They  cost 
us  dearly,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  either 
that  or  not  get  them.  We  make  no  claims  that 
these  lower  grade  pieces  are  particularly  attrac¬ 
tive,  for  they  have  spent  many  years  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  show  the  effects  of  it.  However,  if  you 
are  looking  for  an  example  to  fill  that  gap  in  your 
set,  consider  one  of  these:  Good  $115;  VG  $129; 
VG-F . 159.00 


MS-63  1889-CC  Dollar 


1889-CC  MS-63,  prooflike.  A  sharp 
specimen  of  the  most  desired  issue  among 
Carson  City  Morgan  dollars  .  .  .  .9,500.00 


1889-0  MS-63/65  . 545.00 

1890  MS-60  (ANACS  MS-60  to  63)  $79;  MS-63 
obverse,  MS-60  reverse  (ANACS) . 99.00 


1890-CC  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS)  $325;  MS-63, 

your  for  just . 495.00 

1891  AU-50  (ANACS)  $55;  MS-60  to  MS-63 


(ANACS) . 110.00 


1891-CC  MS-60  (ANACS)  $275;  MS-60  to  MS-63 


(with  or  without  ANACS).  "Best  buy— a  sharp, 
frosty,  and  attractive  example  of  this  scarce  issue 
$310;  MS-63,  a  truly  beautiful  example  of  this 
issue.  We  acquired  five  specimens  in  this  grade 
and  offer  them,  one  per  client,  for.  .  .495.00 
1891-0  MS-60  obverse,  MS-65  reverse,  (ANACS)  A 

nice  example . 189.00 

1891-S  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS) . 129.00 


Identical  Grades ,  Different  Values 

We  have  said  many  times  that  grading  is  just  a 
part  of  the  determination  of  a  coin's  value.  Two 
coins  can  be  in  identical  grade,  and  the  values  can 
be  vastly  different.  Often  we  have  to  look  through 
many  coins— including  those  accompanied  by 
A.N.A.  grading  certificates  or  P.C.G.S.  grading 
certificates— to  find  a  single  piece  that  meets  our 
exacting  requirements. 

Whether  you  buy  your  coins  from  us  or  from  so¬ 
meone  else,  do  not  rely  on  certificates  or  grades 
alone.  In  addition,  you  need  your  own  experience 
or  that  of  an  experienced  professional. 


1892  Proof-67.  A  Gem  specimen  from  an 
old-time  collection,  a  simply  gorgeous  piece 
which  is  virtually  in  condition  as  issued, 
save  for  beautiful  lilac  and  iridescent  ton¬ 
ing.  While  we  are  not  asking  a  premium  for 
this  toning,  it  has  been  our  experience  that 
on  many  occassions  such  coins  in  auction 
sales  have  sold  for  sharply  more  than 
"regular"  coins.  The  desirability  of  the  1892 
Philadelphia  Mint  Proof  is  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  a  prooflike  Uncirculated  coin,  if 
available,  would  sell  in  the  $6,000  range! 
This  coin,  a  Gem  Proof  of  breathtakingly 
beautiful  quality,  will  be  a  prize  in  your  col¬ 
lection  for  . 8,500.00 


1892-CC  MS-63 


695.00 


Order  Early! 

We  recommend  that  you  order  as  soon  as 
you  receive  this  issue  of  this  Rare  Coin 
Review— lor  many  items,  even  lower  priced 
ones,  are  one  of  a  kind  in  our  stock,  and  just 
like  the  early  bird  gets  the  worm,  the  early 
orderer  gets  the  coin!  See  something  of  in¬ 
terest?  Your  telephone  call  to  (603)  569-5095 
will  reserve  whatever  you  are  seeking.  Or, 
run — don't  walk — to  your  nearest  mailbox! 


1893  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS)  495.00 
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1893-CC  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS).  A  frosty  and 
a  very  attractive  specimen  of  the  last  year  of  the 
Carson  City  Mint  silver  dollars.  A  key  issue  in 


the  series . 950.00 

1894  VG-8  (ANACS) . 195.00 

1896  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS)  . 69.00 


1896-0  MS-63.  A  frosty  and  attractive  example  of 
this  scarce  (in  higher  grades)  New  Orleans  Mint 
issue.  A  far  above  average  strike.  For  the  spe¬ 
cialist,  this  represents  a  very  important  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  first  telephone  call  or  check  by  mail 


gets  it  for  . 1,795.00 

1896- S  EF-40  .  139.00 

1897  MS-60  (ANACS)  $59;  MS-60  obverse,  MS-65 

reverse  (ANACS) . 99.00 

1897- 0  AU55 . 59.00 

1897-S  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS) . 179.00 


1898-0  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS)  $69;  MS-63 
(ANACS)  $119;  MS-64 . 249.00 


1898- S  MS-63  $395;  MS-64  . 595.00 

1899  Popular  Philadelphia  issue.  AU-55.  Special  val¬ 
ue:  $79;  MS-64  . 475.00 

1899- 0  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS) . 79.00 


1899-S  MS-60  (ANACS)  $185;  MS-60  to  MS-63 
(ANACS)  $199;  MS-60  obverse,  MS-65  reverse, 
(ANACS)  $235;  MS-63  (Some  with  ANACS, 
others  are  not,  but  all  are  hand-picked),  special 


value  . 425.00 

1900-0  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS)  . 89.00 

1901  AU-50  .  195.00 


Rare  1901  Proof  Dollar 


1901  Proof-65.  A  splendid  specimen  of 
this  issue.  The  1901  Proof  is  doubly 
desirable.  First,  as  a  Proof  in  this  grade  it  is 
one  of  no  more  than  100  or  200  surviving 
examples  in  all  numismatics.  Secondly,  and 
perhaps  most  important  to  the  majority  of 
our  readers,  is  that  a  specimen  in  just  MS-65 
grade  has  the  theoretical  market  value  of 
over  $25,200!  This  one  won't  stay  long  at 
. 12,500.00 


A  Superb  Investment 

History  has  demonstrated  that  a  fine  coin 
collection,  carefully  gathered  over  a  period 
of  time,  can  be  a  superb  investment  far 
outperforming  other  investment  media.  And, 
in  addition,  numismatics  offers  many  other 
appeals— including  art,  history,  romance, 
fraternization  with  other  collectors,  and  so 
on.  An  ideal  situation! 


1901-0  MS-65.  Beautiful  old-time  light  iridescent 
toning . 995.00 


1901-S  MS-63  $745;  MS-63  obverse,  MS-65  reverse. 

A  superb  specimen  of  this  popular  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Mint  issue .  1,395.00 


1902-0  MS-60  (ANACS)  $59;  MS-60  to  MS-61 
(ANACS)  $69;  MS-64  $275;  MS-65  795.00 
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San  Francisco  Mint  Proof  Dollars 


One  of  the  Most  Popular  Complete  Collections 
That  We  Have  Ever  Offered!! 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  MINT  PROOF  DOLLARS 

EISENHOWER  ISSUES 
1971-1978 


1971-S 

SILVER 


1972-S 

SILVER 


1973-S 

SILVER 


1973-S 

COPPER-NICKEL 


1974-S 

SILVER 


1974-S 

COPPER-NICKEL 


1776-1976-S 

SILVER 


1776-1976-S  VAR.1 
COPPER— NICKEL 


1776-1976-S  VAR.  11 
COPPER-NICKEL 


1977-S 

COPPER-NICKEL 


1978-S 

COPPER-NICKEL 


SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY  ISSUES 
1979-1981 


XXIII  OLYMPIAD  COMMEMORATIVES 


1979-S 


1980-S 


1983-S 

SILVER 


1981-S 


1984-S 

SILVER 


BOWERS  AND  MERENA 
"KINCSWOOD" 


In  our  last  Rare  Coin  Review  we  offered  the  San  Francisco  Mint  Proof  Dollar  Collection,  and  it  was  so  popular  that  we 
are  offering  it  again. 

Each  coin  in  this  wonderful  collection  is  a  carefully  chosen  Proof-67  quality  coin.  We  sort  through  hundreds  of  coins 
and  only  pick  the  finest  specimens.  We  take  as  much  time  and  effort  in  assembling  these  sets  as  we  do  with  far  more 
expensive  collections,  but  our  careful  attention  to  every  detail  pays  off.  We've  received  dozens  of  "thank  you"  letters  and 
kind  comments,  and  you  will  certainly  enjoy  your  complete  collection  just  as  much. 

We  have  been  busy  picking  and  choosing  choice  coins,  and  have  a  limited  number  of  pristine  sets  available  for  shipping 
right  now. 

Order  your  set  today.  The  San  Francisco  Mint  Proof  Dollar  Collection  in  superb  Proof-67  condition  tor  just  $295. 
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1902-S  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS)  $295;  MS-63.  A 


glittering,  frosty  specimen  of  this  very  popular 
San  Francisco  Mint  issue,  a  really  nice  coin 
which  you  may  want  to  grade  even  higher  when 

you  see  it!  . 495.00 

1903  MS-60  $89;  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS),  a  nice 

coin  for . 99.00 

1904-0  MS-60  (ANACS)  $59;  MS-60  to  MS-63 
(ANACS)  $69;  MS-64  . 259.00 
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1904-S  MS-64.  A  dandy  specimen  of  one  of  the 
scarcest  San  Francisco  coins  of  the  era.  The  first 
order  gets  it  for .  1,975.00 


PEACE  SILVER  DOLLARS 


1921  Peace.  Distinct  type  with  features  in  high  re¬ 
lief,  situation  which  caused  striking  difficulty 
and  which  lead  to  the  discontinuation  of  high 


relief  format  the  following  year.  MS-60  (with  or 
without  A.N.A.  certificates,  we  have  nice 
specimens  either  way),  above  average  strike, 
hand-picked  $245;  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS) 
$279;  MS-64,  an  average  or  slightly  above 
average  strike  (illustrated  above)  $1,100;  MS-64. 
A  far,  far  above  average  strike  with  excellent  hair 
definition  on  the  obverse  and  with  excellent 
detail  on  the  eagle's  wing  feathers.  A  premium 
coin— that,  considering  its  condition,  could  pro¬ 
bably  merit  a  price  of  at  least  $1,000  more  than 
we  are  asking!  If  you  have  been  searching  for 
a  very  special  1921  Peace  silver  dollar,  we  have 
done  the  searching  for  you.  You  could  look 
through  one  hundred  or  more  coins,  all  grad¬ 
ed  MS-64  (if  indeed  you  could  find  that  many), 
and  not  come  up  with  one  this  nice!  1, 695.00 

1922  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS)  $59;  MS-63  (We 

have  them  with  and  without  ANACS  papers, 
take  your  pick).  Coins  of  this  quality  were  easi¬ 
ly  graded  MS-65  or  better  by  numismatists  a  few 
years  ago.  A  truly  excellent  value  at  today's 
super  conservative  grading.  Just . 89.00 

1922- D  MS-63  . 129.00 

1923  MS-65  . 695.00 

1923- S  hand-picked  AU-55,  a  really  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  for  the  grade . 30.00 

1924  MS-63  (ANACS)  $119;  MS-64  .  279.00 

1925  MS-63  (We  have  them  with  and  without 

ANACS  papers) . 119.00 

1926  AU-55.  A  lustrous  coin  which  could  probably 
be  graded  MS-60  without  fear  of  contradiction 
. 37.00 

1926-S  AU-55  . 29.00 


1927  MS-63.  We  have  just  acquired  a  small  group 

of  hand-picked  coins,  dazzling,  frosty  beauties! 
If  you've  been  looking  for  a  really  excellent  val¬ 
ue,  check  this  out,  for  you  get  a  lot  of  coin  for 
the  money  (considering  that  an  MS-65  coin 
would  be  worth  over  $2,000)! . 299.00 

1927-D  MS-60  (ANACS)  $289;  MS-60  to  MS-63 
(ANACS) . 349.00 

1928  MS-63  (ANACS).  A  very  nice  coin  which  pro¬ 
bably  came  from  an  old-time  collection,  for 
there  is  mottled  toning  around  the  border.  Of 
course,  one  could  “dip"  the  piece  to  make  it 
brilliant,  but  as  toned  Peace  dollars  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  common,  we  like  it  just  the  way  it  is. 
This  particular  coin  has  very  “deep"  frost, 
unusually  so,  and  can  be  rated  as  a  truly 
premium  coin  for  the  grade — one  of  the  nicest 
seen  in  recent  times  (even  including  those  grad¬ 


ed  higher)  $550;  MS-64  . 795.00 

1928-S  MS-62 . 195.00 

1934  MS-64 . 495.00 


Send  your  order  early! 


1934-S  AU-55,  A  very  pleasing  specimen  of  the  key 

issue  of  the  Peace  dollar  series . 595.00 

1935  MS-60 . 79.00 


TRADE  DOLLARS 

1874- S.  One  of  a  nice  group  of  hand-picked  Trade 

dollars — free  of  chopmarks  and  other 
problems— which  characterizes  the  listings  in 
this  Rare  Coin  Review  issue.  If  you  want  a  nice 
Trade  dollar,  consider  this  one  or  any  of  the 
others  listed  here.  This  AU-50 . 415.00 

1875- S  ER0  $279;  AU-50.  (With  or  without  ANACS 

papers)  $415;  AU-55,  a  coin  which  is  just  a 
gnat's  eyebrow  away  from  full  MS-60  grade— a 
real  value . 445.00 

1876  AU-50  $415;  AU-55  $445;  MS-63  (ANACS) 
with  some  claims  to  MS-65.  Nearly  full  proof¬ 
like  surface  on  the  obverse.  Especially  sharply 
struck.  A  superb  specimen! . 2,100.00 

1876- S  EF-45  $385;  AU-55 . 445.00 


1877  MS-60  $595;  MS-63  With  brilliant  surfaces. 
A  very  attractive  piece  $1,650;  MS-63,  an  average 
strike  with  some  lightness  on  the  stars.  Gorgeous 
toning  $1,795;  MS-63,  another,  this  one  with 
above  average  striking  and  with  beautiful  irides¬ 
cent  toning  on  the  surfaces,  a  premium  piece! 
$2,100;  MS-63,  another,  this  one  with  beautiful 
iridescent  toning  on  the  surfaces,  a  premium 
piece! . 2,100.00 

NOTE:  The  preceding  listing  of  MS-63  trade  dollars  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  illustration  of  three  coins,  each  having  the  same 
"technical  grade,”  but  each  with  a  different  value. 


Great  Books  For  Sale! 

See  our  book  section  in  this  issue— for 
some  really  terrific  buys  on  interesting  and 
valuable  reference  books.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  knowledge,  as  they  say! 
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1877- S  EF-40  $279;  EF-45  $385;  AU-50  (with  or  with¬ 

out  ANACS  papers,  take  your  pick)  $415;  AU-55, 
a  really  frosty  and  attractive  piece  $445;  MS-60 
to  MS-63  (ANACS)  a  gorgeous  coin  with  attrac¬ 
tive  light  golden  toning  around  the  borders— a 
showpiece! . 1,350.00 

1878- S  VF-30  $129;  AU-50  (with  or  without  ANACS) 

$415;  AU-55  . 445.00 


1882  Proof-60.  A  Proof  with  some  surface  hairlines, 
but  still  retaining  full  original  sharpness.  The  first 


order  gets  it  at . 1,395.00 


Proof-64  1882  Trade  $1 


1882  Proof-64.  Actually,  we  have  two 
specimens,  both  from  old-time  collections 
and  both  with  gorgeous  iridescent  toning, 
except  that  the  toning  is  slightly  different  on 
each.  One  of  these  is  illustrated  above.  The 
1882  trade  dollar  is  distinguished,  of  course, 
by  its  low  mintage  of  just  1,097  coins— all 
Proofs.  No  examples  were  made  for  circula¬ 
tion.  Buy  a  Proof-64  coin  for  .  .  .  3,650.00 


Gold  Dollars 


Superb  1849  Gold  Dollar 


1849  Small  Head,  No  L  on  neck  trunca¬ 
tion.  MS-64.  A  boldly  struck  piece,  possibly 
even  a  specimen  striking,  with  exceedingly 
high  relief  on  the  obverse  and  with  needle- 
sharp  details  set  against  a  coruscating,  fros¬ 
ty  field.  At  the  A.N.A.  Convention  in 
Milwaukee  we  saw  a  comparable  piece 
priced  at  $12,000!  For  the  type  set  collec¬ 
tor  or  for  the  gold  specialist  here  is  a  "buy" 
for  . 4,975.00 


1851  EF-45  . 295.00 

1851-C  AU-55.  A  pleasing  specimen  of  this  scarce 

and  popular  Charlotte  Mint  issue  .  .  1,495.00 

1852  MS-60  (ANACS).  A  very  attractive  coin;  ideal 

for  a  type  set . 995.00 


1852-C  AU-50  (ANACS).  A  sharply  struck  very 
beautiful  specimen  of  this  Charlotte  Mint  issue. 
A  far,  far  above  average  coin — a  piece  for  the 
connoisseur . 975.00 


1852-D  AU-50  (ANACS).  A  very  attractive  specimen 
of  this  Dahlonega  issue . 795.00 


1854  Type  II.  EF-45.  Some  light  scratches  are  visi¬ 
ble  under  magnification,  otherwise  the  piece 
would  be  close  to  MS-60.  Much  original  mint 
frost  still  survives.  We  do  not  expect  you  to  buy 
this  (or  any  other  coin)  without  being  100% 
pleased— so  it  is  offered  on  that  basis.  If  you 
don't  agree  it  is  worth  our  price  and  more,  just 
send  it  back  within  30  days!  $465;  AU-50,  a 
beautiful  piece . 1,975.00 


1855  EF-45  to  AU-50  $1,295;  AU-50  .  .  1,975.00 
1857  AU-55 . 495.00 


1858  MS-67.  A  superb,  spectacular,  truly 
marvelous  business  strike  1858  gold  dollar 
of  a  quality  which  could  not  be  exceeded 
by  any  other  specimen  in  existence,  to  our 
knowledge.  Sharply  struck,  deeply  frosty, 
and  virtually  perfect  in  every  regard.  Here 
is  a  coin  for  the  gold  connoisseur  or  spe¬ 
cialist  who  wants  the  very  finest.  One  of  the 
great  prizes  of  this  issue! . 12,975.00 


Quarter  Eagles 


1836  EF-40.  A  sharp  and  lustrous  example  of  the 
Classic  Head  style  $625;  EF-45  $725;  AU-50 

$1,295;  AU-55  .  1,695.00 

1839-0  AU-50  (ANACS).  A  gorgeous  specimen  of 
the  first  New  Orleans  Mint  coin  of  this 
denomination.  The  mintmark  is  located  on  the 
obverse  above  the  date.  Telephone  to  reserve 
this  one,  for  it  would  be  a  good  buy  at  $500 
more  than  our  price  of  . 2,150.00 


1840-C  EF-45.  A  sharp  and  attractive  specimen,  far 
above  average,  which  still  maintains  a  wire  rim 
in  portions! . 1,100.00 


1845-D  EF-40  (ANACS).  A  sharp  specimen,  with  at¬ 
tractive  light  toning,  of  this  popular  Dahlonega 
Mint  coin . 1,295.00 


1848  AU-50  (ANACS).  A  sleeper,  the  1848  quarter 
eagle  is  scarcer  than  realized  795.00 
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Bill  Fivaz  Writes... 


U.S.  COIN  OVERDATES 


So-called  “1869/8"  two-cent  piece 


So-called  “1861/0"  overdate  half  dime 


So-called  "1869/8"  Indian  cent,  actually  simply 
a  recut  date 


The  following  letter  and  illustrations  are  from  Bill 
Fivaz,  the  well-known  Georgia  numismatist. 

I  read  with  interest  the  Question  and  Answer 
Forum  in  your  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  59,  especial¬ 
ly  the  follow-up  section  regarding  overdates. 

In  regard  to  the  1869/8  two-cent  "overdate,"  I  was 
fortunate  to  have  been  able  to  closely  examine  and 
photograph  a  coin  illustrated  in  Tollefson's  Two-Cent 
Dispatch.  It  was  owned  by  an  Atlanta  collector,  and 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  photograph  in  his  article 
was  the  one  that  I  took.  I  was  able  to  study  the  coin 
very  closely  and  obtain  what  I  feel  are  some  good 
photographs  of  the  area  in  question.  I  am 'enclos¬ 
ing  photographs  of  areas  of  that  coin,  and  even  with 
these  close-up  shots,  I  am  still  not  convinced  that 
there  is  (was)  an  underdigit  8  beneath  the  9.  The 
date  has  been  obviously  repunched,  with  the  1  and 

8  showing  the  most  dramatic  doubling,  but  by  the 
same  token,  there  is  little  if  any  evidence  that  the 
6  was  repunched.  The  9  appears  to  have  been  pun¬ 
ched  over  another  number,  but  in  my  opinion  there 
is  simply  not  enough  evidence  to  determine  con¬ 
clusively  that  it  was  an  8.  It  could  have  just  as  easi¬ 
ly  been  another  9  or  even  a  result  of  die  chipping 
at  that  particular  point.  At  this  point  I  should  men¬ 
tion  that  this  coin  is  a  very  high  grade  Extremely 
Fine  to  AU  piece,  as  I  recall,  so  all  the  elements 
were  distinct. 

The  heavy  die  crack  through  the  date  is  of  course 
the  diagnostic  on  this  variety,  but  there  is  another, 
much  more  interesting  "fingerprint"  that  was  never 
reported  until  I  pointed  it  out  to  the  owner  and 
Tollefson.  While  examining  the  various  areas  of  the 
coin  prior  to  photographing  it,  I  noticed  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  tipped  “D"  behind  the  G  in  GOD. 
It  is  quite  clear,  both  to  the  upper  left  of  the  G  as 
well  as  within  that  letter.  It  has  too  much  of  what 
I  refer  to  as  “character"  to  be  die  polishing  or  a 
clash  mark,  and  it  certainly  has  the  definate  shape 
of  a  D.  However,  as  I  mention  above,  I  am  not  at 
all  convinced  that  this  die  is  an  overdate. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  photograph  of  one  of  the 
four  1861/0  half  dime  overdate  dies.  I  respectfully 
disagree  with  my  good  friend  and  fellow  punster 
Tom  DeLorey  on  this  one,  however,  as  I  feel  this 
IS  an  overdate,  with  swing  of  the  left  side  of  the 
0  arcing  upward  from  the  1's  bottom  left  serif  and 
much  die  work  (polishing)  in  that  area. 

I  am  also  sending  photographs  of  an  1869  over 

9  Indian  cent,  commonly  and  erroneously  referred 
to  as  the  "1869/8  overdate."  I  have  never  seen,  nor 
has  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Certifica¬ 
tion  Service,  any  purported  1868/8  Indian  cent  that 
was  anything  but  a  repunched  1869  over  9  date. 

There  are  several  different  repunched  dates  on 
the  1865  two-cent  piece  and,  again,  I  am  afraid  I 
am  not  convinced  that  there  is  a  legitimate  1865/4 
overdate.  I  am  sending  along  a  photograph  of  one 
of  the  1865/1865  varieties,  and  as  you  can  see,  it 
is  very  similar  to  the  "1865/4"  pictured  on  page  24 
in  your  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  59.  The  lower  tip  of 
the  vertical  on  the  5  can  look  a  great  deal  like  the 
left  tip  of  a  "4"  between  the  vertical  and  the  ball 
of  the  prime  5.  With  a  little  lapping  (polishing)  in 
the  area,  it  could  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  previously 
punched  4...  The  5  is  definitely  repunched  twice, 
most  easily  seen  on  the  "flag"  or  top  of  that  number. 
The  purported  top  of  the  “4"  in  the  opening  above 
the  ball  of  the  5  could  easily  be  a  part  of  one  of 
those  previously  punched  5's  as  could  the  area  in¬ 
side  the  5's  opening  and  below  the  flag.  Again.  I 
am  going  to  have  to  see  more  confirming  evidence 
before  I  can  accept  the  fact  there  is  an  1865/4  two- 
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cent  piece.  The  same  holds  true  on  the  so-called 
"1865/4“  Indian  cent  incidentally.  I  want  to  stress, 
however,  this  is  my  opinion  and  there  are  others 
just  as  convinced  that  it  IS  an  overdate. 

I  reviewed  my  photo  "morgue"  and  came  up  with 
a  few  shots  of  some  of  the  recognized  overdates 
as  well  as  a  few  that  some  feel  are. 

I  am  also  enclosing  notes  on  some  interesting 
overdates,  together  with  a  commentary: 

1888/7  INDIAN  CENT.  This  very  interesting  over¬ 
date  was  first  discovered  by  Jim  Ruddy  in  1969  (and 
published  in  1970).  Jim  had  purchased  a  large  hoard 
of  Mint  State  Indian  cents  dating  from  1866  to  1890, 
and  among  them  were  approximately  15  pieces 
dated  1888.  On  the  first  specimen  of  this  date  he 
examined,  he  noted  a  "bump"  under  the  last  8  and 
a  "spur"  protruding  from  the  upper  left  side  of  that 
number.  Quickly  examining  the  others,  he  found 
a  second  one,  identical  to  the  first.  Using 
photographic  overlays  of  various  1887  dates  on  the 
enlarged  photograph  of  the  1888/7,  the  very  die 
used  to  produce  the  new  overdate  was  confirmed 
and  first  reported  in  the  February  11,  1970  issue  of 
Coin  World.  Jim  advised  me  that  he  has  handled 
only  two  other  specimens  of  this  overdate,  both  cir¬ 
culated,  and  that  he  has  seen  only  two  others.  With 
fewer  than  10  specimens  known  in  any  grade,  this 
variety  must  certainly  be  considered  extremely  rare. 

1887/6  THREE-CENT  NICKEL.  This  is  one  of  the 
very  few  overdates  known  to  exist  in  Proof  preser¬ 
vation.  In  my  research  I  have  been  unable  to  pin¬ 
point  the  discoverer  or  the  date  of  discovery  of  this 
variety.  Many  of  this  variety  are  known.  (Editor's 
note:  At  least  two  dies  were  overdated,  one  for  Pro¬ 
ofs  and  the  other  for  the  much  rarer  business  strikes.) 

1883/2  SHIELD  NICKEL.  No  record  could  be 
found  as  to  when  this  variety  was  first  discovered 
or  who  first  reported  it.  Several  Uncirculated 
specimens  are  known,  and  it  should  be  considered 
scarce  but  not  rare  in  this  condition.  Several  die 
varieties  exist,  but  only  those  showing  a  portion  of 
the  previous  year's  2  between  the  second  8  and  the 
3  are  acceptable  as  true  overdates.  Many 
unknowledgable  collectors  and  dealers  seem  to  feel 
that  coins  with  a  filled  3  are  the  overdates.  They 
are  not.  The  remnants  of  the  original  2  must  be  visi¬ 
ble  between  the  8  and  the  3. 

1918/7-D  BUFFALO  NICKEL.  According  to  Ken 
Bressett,  this  popular  overdate  was  first  listed  in  an 
article  by  Lee  F.  Hewitt  in  the  Numismatic  Scrap¬ 
book,  Volume  1,  No.  3,  May  1935,  page  38.  In¬ 
terestingly,  it  was  incorrectly  tagged  as  a  "1917  over 
1916"  in  that  article  but  corrected  in  the  following 
month's  issue.  This  variety  is  very  rare  in  any  grade 
and  extremely  rare  in  true  Mint  State. 

1943/2-P  JEFFERSON  NICKEL.  This  rather  recently 
discovered  overdate  was  initially  reported  in  the  nu¬ 
mismatic  press  in  early  November  1977.  The  first 
specimen,  however,  a  well  circulated  piece,  was 
found  some  30  years  earlier  than  that  by  collector 
Delma  Romines  of  Kentucky.  Suspecting  that  it  may 
be  an  overdate,  he  persistently  sought  another  ex¬ 
ample  and  finally  discovered  a  second  specimen, 
also  well  circulated,  in  the  mid-1960s.  Romines  sent 
both  specimens  to  a  so-called  error  "authority,"  who 
evaluated  them  as  having  "die  cracks  through  the 
date."  They  are  still  being  listed  as  such  in  the  mint 
error  reference  by  this  "authority." 

Somewhat  delayed  but  undaunted,  in  October 
1977  Romines  sent  the  two  coins  to  Tom  DeLorey 
of  Coin  World,  who  conditionally  declared  them 
as  a  new  overdate  discovery,  subject  to  examining 
another  specimen  in  better  condition.  That  better 
condition  coin  was  uncovered  by  Bern  Nagengast 
in  Sidney,  Ohio,  Coin  World's  home  town,  in  mid- 
December  1977.  Confirmation  was  therefore  im¬ 
mediate  as  the  coin  was  Uncirculated,  and  the  im¬ 
portant  announcement  was  made  to  the  numismatic 
hobby  in  December  21,  1977  issue  of  Coin  World. 
Several  Mint  State  specimens  are  now  known  and 
the  variety  is  scarce,  not  rare. 


1887/6  nickel  three-cent  piece 


1918/7-D  Buffalo  nickel 
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1943/2-P  Jefferson  nickel 


1942/1  Mercury  dime 


1942/1-D  Mercury  dime 


1881/0  Half  eagle 


1942/1  MERCURY  DIME.  This  very  popular  <wer- 
date  was  discovered  shortly  after  reaching  circula¬ 
tion,  presumably  due  to  the  strong  1  located  direc  tly 
in  front  of  the  2.  It  was  first  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  collectors  in  the  March  1943  issue  of  the 
Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine.  Arnold  Cohn 
was  given  credit  for  discovery.  The  variety  is  ge¬ 
nuinely  rare  in  any  grade  and  very  rare  in  Mint  State. 
The  popularity  of  the  Mercury  dime  series  com¬ 
pared  to  the  relatively  small  number  of  Uncirculated 
specimens  of  this  overdate  available  creates  a  strong 
demand  for  this  coin. 

1942/1-D  MERCURY  DIME.  The  Denver  branch 
mint  contributed  an  important  overdate  to  the  list 
in  1942.  Nowhere  near  as  visible  as  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  counterpart,  this  variety  was 
generally  ignored  by  collectors  until  recently, 
primarily  because  of  the  less  dramatic  evidence  of 
the  overdate. 

First  reported  in  "Collector's  Clearinghouse"  in 
Coin  World  in  the  spring  of  1963,  the  first  catalogue 
appearance  of  this  overdate  was  the  listing  in  the 
1963  Second  Edition  of  Frank  Spadone's  Major  Va¬ 
riety  and  Oddity  Guide.  The  variety  was  again  men¬ 
tioned  in  "Collector's  Clearinghouse,"  August  30, 
1963,  at  which  time  its  authenticity  was  question¬ 
ed.  It  was  later  confirmed  in  the  same  publication's 
August  10,  1966  edition,  when  a  full  study  of  the 
overdate  was  undertaken.  James  Greenwich  was 
credited  as  being  the  first  to  inquire  about  this  piece. 
This  overdate  should  be  considered  a  bit  rarer  than 
the  1942/1  Philadelphia  Mint  issue,  especially  in 
Mint  State. 

1918/7-S  STANDING  LIBERTY  QUARTER.  The  first 
appearance  of  this  overdate  was  in  Barney 
Bluestone's  December  4,  1937  auction  where  a  bril¬ 
liant  Uncirculated  specimen  brought  $26.25,  and 
the  opinion  was  expressed  that  probably  no  more 
than  two  other  pieces  were  known.  An  article  on 
the  variety,  written  by  Joseph  Silverman,  appeared 
in  the  December  1938  issue  of  the  Numsimatic 
Scrapbook  Magazine.  Because  this  and  the  over¬ 
date  Buffalo  nickel  were  so  long  in  being  discov¬ 
ered,  very  few  Mint  State  specimens  are  known.  It 
should  be  considered  very  rare  in  any  condition, 
extremely  rare  in  Uncirculated  grade,  and  ultra  rare 
with  a  full  head. 

1887/6  MORGAN  SILVER  DOLLAR.  First  discov¬ 
ered  by  Ted  Clark  in  November  1971,  this  overdate 
was  photographed  and  discussed  in  the  January  24 
and  31,  1973  "Collector's  Clearinghouse"  articles 
on  new  Morgan  dollar  overdate  finds.  The  first 
recorded  sale  of  this  variety  was  in  Lester  Merkin's 
October  7,  1972  auction  where  an  Uncirculated 
specimen  brought  $550.  This  overdate  should  be 
considered  scarce,  not  rare,  in  all  grades.  Somewhat 
related  is  the  1887/6-0  New  Orleans  overdate  dis¬ 
covered  by  Bob  Riethe  of  Pennsylvania  in  late  1972 
or  early  1973.  This  variety  is  considered  to  be  a  bit 
more  elusive  than  the  former. 

1881/0  HALF  EAGLE.  I  have  been  unable  to  locate 
any  reference  concerning  the  first  reporting  or 
discovery  of  this  variety,  but  several  references  listed 
as  "unique"  or  "only  two  known."  This  is  incor¬ 
rect,  several  have  appeared  on  the  market  over  the 
past  few  years,  and  it  is  probably  only  moderately 
rare.  This  overdate  is  a  strong  variety,  easily  seen 
in  grades  above  Fine.  The  entire  date  has  been 
repunched,  the  remnants  of  the  original  1880 
numbers  in  evidence  under  all  the  1881  figures. 

1901/0-S  HALF  EAGLE.  This  gold  overdate  was  first 
reported  by  Ken  Bressett  in  the  April  30,  1974  issue 
of  Numismatic  News  and  the  May  1,  1974  issue  of 
Coin  World.  Credit  for  discovery  of  this  important 
overdate  goes  to  numismatic  researcher  Ted  Clark 
of  California,  a  specialist  in  overdates,  who  iden¬ 
tified  it  in  February  1973.  This  variety  is  considered 
scarce  in  less  than  Mint  State  and  rare  in  true  Un¬ 
circulated  condition. 
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1909/8  DOUBLE  EAGLE.  This  overdate  was  the 
first  of  the  first  20th  century  overdates  discovered 
it  was  found  and  published  by  Edgar  H.  Adams  in 
the  May-June  1910  issue  of  The  Numismatist,  but 
the  variety  was  relatively  ignored  by  collectors  un¬ 
til  recent  years.  Specialists  agree  that  this  variety 
occurs  about  as  frequently  as  the  normal  date  1909 
double  eagle,  so  it  would  be  considered  less  than 
scarce  in  availability.  Its  value  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  only  an  overdate  but  is  also  a  very  clear  one. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  interesting  over¬ 
dates  in  the  American  series,  but  the  ones  I  have 
just  mentioned  are  some  of  my  favorites.  I  wonder 
what  other  overdates  lie  out  there  awaiting 
discovery? 


Back  in  1962 

Raymond  H.  Williamson,  the  well-known  histori¬ 
an  and  scholar,  recently  sent  us  a  clipping  from 
"Coin  World,"  issue  of  June  8,  1962,  which  told  of 
one  of  the  auctions  conducted  by  our  predecessor 
firm,  Empire  Coin  Company,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Empire  State  Numismatic  Association  conven¬ 
tion.  "From  the  text,  one  can  get  a  feel  of  what  coin 
conventions  were  like  before  the  present  investment 
situation,"  Raymond  H.  Williamson  noted.  The 
"Coin  World"  article  follows: 

Wham! — and  the  curtain  came  down  on  the  third 
annual  Coin  as  King  Show  and  the  24th  semi¬ 
annual  Empire  State  Numismatic  Association  con¬ 
vention,  held  recently  at  the  Arlington  Hotel  in 
Binghamton,  New  York. 

The  various  committees  of  the  Triple  Cities  Coin 
Club,  a  host  to  the  affair,  are  shaking  their  heads 
and  wondering  where  they  will  go  after  such  a  won¬ 
derful  time. 

On  Monday,  May  18  [1962],  on  schedule,  the 
event  opened.  As  one  visitor  put  it,  "I  am  standing 
here  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  large  group  of  men 
appeared  on  stage  in  red  jackets  and  started  to  sing 
real  loud  and  nearly  took  me  off  my  feet.  It  was  won¬ 
derful!" 

And  so  it  was  that  the  Binghamton  Clef  Club 
made  its  unannounced  appearance  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Bruce  MacGregor.  The  Triple  Cities  Coin 
Club  had  them  come  in  and  set  the  official  open¬ 
ing  scene.  These  professional  businessmen  sing  for 
fun  and  use  the  funds  they  receive  for  scholarships 
to  students  from  area  schools  for  college  educations. 

"The  king  of  coins,"  a  head  dated  1962,  patterned 
after  the  Morgan  dollar,  was  built  by  Robert  Cor- 
nall  of  Conklin,  New  York.  Dressed  in  a  red  plush 
robe  and  wearing  a  silver  jacket  with  silver  slippers, 
the  "king's"  head  moved  back  and  forth  all  through 
the  three  day  show. 

Mayors  William  F.  Ott  of  Johnson  City  and  F.  Ray¬ 
mond  Lee  of  Endicott  presented  Paul  C.  Livinston, 
Empire  State  Numismatic  Association  president, 
with  the  key  to  the  Triple  Cities...  [the  photocopy 
of  the  article  fades  at  this  point  and  then  continues]. 
Visitors  came  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  most  reported  to  officials  that  they 
couldn't  believe  that  this  was  the  Empire  State  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Association  convention. 

Approximately  150  attended  the  convention  din¬ 
ner  to  hear  Kenneth  E.  Bressett  of  Whitman  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  speak  on  his  new  book,  The 
Fantastic  1804  Dollar. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests  were  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  V.  Clain-Stefanelli,  curators,  Numismatic  Di¬ 
vision,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  appearance  of  these  two  famous  personali¬ 
ties  was  considered  one  of  the  convention's  top 
highlights.  This  fact  was  proven  by  the  number  of 
newspaper  reporters  and  photographers  who  fol¬ 
lowed  in  their  footsteps.  Taking  time  out  from  their 


busy  schedule  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Clain-Stefanelli  were  rewarded  by  their  ef¬ 
forts  by  being  treated  like  royalty  by  all  in  atten¬ 
dance.  Both  took  an  active  part  in  convention 
proceedings,  assisting  where  they  could,  and  were 
reportedly  well  pleased  with  the  high  caliber  of  all 
numismatic  displays  and  exhibits. 

John  J.  Pittman,  Rochester,  New  York,  master  of 
ceremonies,  opened  for  the  first  time  at  an  Empire 
State  Numismatic  Association  dinner  a  question 
and  answer  period  during  which  it  was  brought  out 
that  forgeries  affect  the  pocketbook  of  all  collec¬ 
tors  and  dealers. 

The  exhibits  represented  the  largest  display  ever 
shown  at  an  E.S.N.A.  convention.  The  Triple  Cities 
Coin  Club  brought  more  than  three  dozen  cases, 
borrowed  at  least  23  more,  and  had  several  more 
come  in  from  around  the  state,  for  a  total  of  165 
cases  in  use.  On  top  of  this,  it  was  necessary  to  rent 
14  jewelers'  cases  to  fill  the  gap,  and  still  not  all 
of  the  exhibits  were  put  into  the  show! 

Many  of  the  local  club  members  released  their 
exhibit  spaces  to  let  the  state  group  in.  These  ex¬ 
hibits  included  "The  New  York  State  Story  in  U.S. 
Cents,"  by  Dr.  Irving  Werner  of  Binghamton;  "Mint 
Errors"  by  Charles  Schermerhorn  of  Albany;  "Hun¬ 
garian  Gold  Coins"  by  Charles  Z.  Mihalyi  of  Glen- 
field,  "U.S.  Paper  Currency"  by  William  P.  Donlon 
of  Utica,  "U.S.  Proof  Large  Cents"  by  Warren  Snow 
of  Endwell,  "Twenty  Five  Centuries  of  Gold  and  Sil¬ 
ver  Coins"  by  Charles  F.  French  of  Troy,  "Americans 
in  Medals"  by  James  Walser  of  Albany,  "Morgan 
Dollars"  by  Robert  Cornall  of  Conklin,  "Coins  of 
the  Centuries"  by  Earle  Sherwood  of  Hurley,  "En¬ 
graved  Coins  and  Coin  Jewelry"  by  William  Vanco 
of  Vestal,  "Colonial  Coinages  from  the  1600s  to 
1796"  by  Arline  R.  French  of  Troy,  "Electrotypes" 
by  Charles  T.  Heaton  of  Syracuse,  "U.S.  and  For¬ 
eign  Gold  Proofs  and  Patterns"  by  Gaston  Dibello 
of  Buffalo,  "Die  Errors  and  Store  Cards"  by  Robert 
Hailey  of  Endicott,  and  "Coins  of  Bible  Days"  by 
Dr.  Feori  F.  Pipito  of  Amsterdam. 

Award  winners  included  William  P.  Donlon,  Dr. 
Feori  F.  Pipito,  Charles  Mihalyi,  and  James  Walser. 

The  Triple  Cities  Coin  Club  presented,  through 
its  third  annual  Coin  is  King  Show,  the  following 
awards:  Best  in  Show  to  Gaston  Dibello,  First; 
Charles  Mihalyi,  Second;  and  Charles  Ricard,  Third. 

The  Empire  Coin  Company,  Inc.,  of  Johnson  City, 
presented  the  Best  in  Educational  Value  Award  to 
Arline  R.  French  of  Troy,  New  York. 

Empire  also  conducted  the  E.S.N.A.  auction  and 
made  the  following  report:  "Em|_  ire  Coin  Compa¬ 
ny,  in  conjunction  with  the  Empire  State  Numis¬ 
matic  Association,  conducted  an  auction  in 
Binghamton  on  May  18  through  20  of  close  to  1,000 
lots.  Record  prices  realized  included  $200  for  an 
Uncirculated  1909-S  Indian  cent  and  $2,050  for  a 
Proof  1895  dollar." 


Where  Credit  is  Due 

The  following  letter  arrived  in  the  mailbox  the 
other  day  from  David  Gladfelter.  The  words  from 
this  point  forward  are  his: 

Dear  Dave, 

I'd  like  to  add  a  few  comments  to  those  of  David 
Lange  in  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  61  about  the  two 
Barber  quarter  obverse  and  three  reverse  types. 

John  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  apparently  first  noticed  the  two 
reverse  varieties  of  1892  and  described  them  in  a 
1955  issue  of  Numisma,  the  New  Netherlands  Coin 
Company  publication.  Both  varieties  exist  for  all 
three  mints.  What  prompted  a  redesign  of  the  re¬ 
verse  in  the  first  year  of  issue  is  speculation,  but 
the  fact  that  the  Type  A  reverse  (Ford's  Type  I)  often 
shows  one  or  two  filled  S's  in  STATES  may  be  the 
explanation.  Ford  says  that  the  first  type  is  about 
twice  as  scarce  as  the  second. 

Both  the  Type  II  obverse  and  the  Type  C  reverse 
reported  by  David  W.  Lange  went  into  use  in  1900 
and  were  used  interchangeably  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint,  with  the  old  dies,  to  create  four  varieties  for 
that  year:  l/B,  l/C,  ll/B,  and  ll/C.  They  were  probably 
also  used  interchangeably  at  the  New  Orleans  and 
San  Francisco  mints,  although  I've  only  picked  up 
two  varieties  from  each  branch  mint.  Accordingly, 
there  could  be,  and  probably  are,  12  different  die 
combinations  for  the  quarters  of  1900  from  the  three 
mints.  The  changes  made  in  1900  are  concurrent 
with  the  changes  in  the  dime  and  half  dollar  hubs, 
and  the  change  from  the  C3  to  C4  dollar  reverse 
hub  described  by  Van  Allen  and  Mai  I  is,  and  may 
represent  routine  hub  retouchings  to  sharpen  the 
design. 

As  compared  with  the  "old"  (Types  I  and  B) 
varieties,  the  "new"  (Types  II  and  C)  varieties  have 
longer  denticles,  closer  to  the  design  elements;  the 
denticles  are  also  more  deeply  sunken  to  the  rims, 
so  they  continue  to  be  visible  as  the  coins  receiv¬ 
ed  increasing  wear.  Close  study  will  reveal  dif¬ 
ferences  in  location  of  the  denticles  and  the  spaces 
between  them  in  relation  to  the  inscriptions  on  the 
coins.  However,  the  differences  mentioned  by  Lange 
(ribbon  ends  on  obverse,  wing  tips  on  reverse)  are 
the  easiest  ones  to  notice  when  distinguishing  the 
coins. 

There  really  isn't  much  else  to  say  about  the  Bar¬ 
ber  quarter  designs.  By  the  time  these  designs  went 
into  coin  production,  individual  dies  were  com¬ 
pletely  sunk  from  the  same  hub  and,  except  for 
mintmark  placing,  are  virtually  indistinguishable 
one  from  another.  The  series  doesn't  have  the  die 
variations  that  make  earlier  United  States  coin  se¬ 
ries  interesting  to  specialists.  So,  the  Lange  varieties, 
obscure  as  they  are,  constitute  about  the  only  "ex¬ 
tras"  that  a  collector  of  Barber  quarters  can  add  to 
the  standard  74-coin  set  of  these  pieces. 

By  the  way,  you  are  getting  some  really  interesting 
background  reading  to  go  in  your  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view.  The  articles  on  Matthew  Boulton  and  "Sun¬ 
ny  Jim"  in  your  last  issue  were  both  gems. 

Sincerely,  DAVID  GLADFELTER. 
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In  1954  South  Africa  issued  only  2,275  nine  piece  silver  and  bronze  Proof  sets.  These  sets  contain 
bronze  coins  in  farthing,  half  penny  and  penny  denominations,  as  well  as  silver  coins  of  threepence, 
sixpence,  shillng,  florin,  half  crown,  and  crown  denominations.  The  obverse  of  each  coin  portrays 
the  effigy  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II  as  South  Africa  was  under  British  rule  until  1961.  The  remarkable 
feature  of  these  handsome  Proof  sets  is  the  remarkable  condition.  Each  coin  is  simply  pristine  and 
as  choice  as  we  have  ever  encountered. 

If  you  act  quickly,  you  can  be  one  of  only  ten  customers  who  can  purchase  one  of  these  quality 
sets  and  add  it  to  your  collection  for  the  very  low  price  of  just  99.00. 


Low  Mintage  1954  South  African  Proof  Sets 


The  Mexican  Five  Peso 

Railroad  Commemorative 


In  1950  the  Mexican  government  struck,  in  a  limited  quantity  of  200,000  pieces,  a  .720  fine 
silver  commemorative  for  the  completion  of  the  Southern  Railroad  which  joined  Mexico  City 
to  Merida,  the  capital  of  the  Yucatan. 

Judged  by  many  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  modern  coins,  this  piece,  as 
illustrated,  features  a  locomotive  making  its  way  through  a  jungle  setting.  One  can  imagine 
what  a  great  task  this  must  have  been  to  cut  a  path  through  the  inhospitable  and  very  wild 
jungle,  especially  in  an  era  without  today's  modern  equipment  and  technology. 

We  recently  acquired  a  small  group  of  these  interesting  commemorative  coins,  and  each 
piece  we  purchased  is  far  superior  to  normally  encountered  specimens.  Each  coin  is  fully 
brilliant  and  lustrous  with  a  minimum  of  contact  marks,  is  MS-60,  and  is  certain  to  make 
an  outstanding  addition  to  your  collection.  Order  yours  today  for  just  $85. 


United  Kingdom 

PROOF  SOVEREIGNS 


Modern  Proof  gold  coins  from  the  United 
Kingdom  are  of  superb  quality  and  were 
minted  in  relatively  small  numbers,  yet  they 
sell  for  very  modest  prices. 

If  you're  looking  for  a  collecting  area  that 
combines  both  the  value  of  the  pieces  as 
collectors'  items  as  well  as  high  gold  con¬ 
tent  of  the  coins,  then  these  issues  should 
be  very  appealing. 

Each  coin  is  sold  in  its  original  case  of 
issue. 


1979  . 

.  .$195.00 

1980  . 

.  .  .195.00 

1983  . 

.  .  .225.00 

1985  . 

.  .  .225.00 

Please  list  alternate  choices  when  possi- 

ble  as  we  have  a  very  limited 
date  on  hand. 

supply  of  each 

El  Salvador  Honors 
Christopher  Columbus 


Most  numismatists  are  familiar  with  the  Col¬ 
umbian  Exposition  half  dollar  which  was  first 
minted  in  1892  in  recognition  of  the  400th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  discovery  of  America,  but  few 
know  that  other  countries  also  issued  com¬ 
memorative  coins  to  pay  tribute  to  the  world's 
most  famous  explorer. 

In  1892  El  Salvador's  Central  American  Mint 
struck  the  first  in  a  series  of  .900  fine  silver  pesos 
which  bear  a  bold  portrait  of  Columbus  on  the 
obverse. 

This  series  of  coins  was  struck  in  various  years 
through  1914,  and  we  have  acquired  a  few  pieces 
of  this  handsome  coin  in  beautiful,  brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated  condition.  It  has  been  our  experience 
that  these  pesos  are  very  difficult  to  locate  in 
Mint  State,  thus  when  the  few  we  have  on  hand 
are  sold,  there  is  little  prospect  of  acquiring  a 
group  of  additional  pieces. 

The  Christopher  Columbus  commemorative 
peso,  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  date  of  our  choice, 
just  195.00. 
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Half  Eagles 


1855- D  EF40  (ANACS).  A  lustrous  and  beautiful 

specimen  of  one  of  the  great  classic  rarities 
among  Liberty  Head  quarter  eagles.  This  will 
please  the  most  discriminating  buyer.  By  today's 
conservative  grading  standards,  EF-40  is  fully 
equal  to  the  quality  of  AU-50  or,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  MS-60  among  quarter  eagles  sold  years 
ago . 6,450.00 

1856- S  AU-50.  Much  original  mint  lustre  still 

remains  . 550.00 


1857-0  AU-50.  One  of  the  finest  known  specimens 
of  this  scarce  New  Orleans  Mint  issue.  A  prize 


for  the  gold  specialist . 995.00 

1857-S  EF-45  . 695.00 

1868- S  EF-45  . 475.00 

1869- S  EF-45  . 395.00 


1880  MS-60.  Rare  low-mintage  issue  .  .  1,250.00 

1889  AU-50 . 495.00 


1904  MS-63  (ANACS  MS-60/63)  Sharp  and  frosty. 
An  ideal  candidate  for  a  gold  type  setl, 550.00 

1908  Indian.  AU-55 . 310.00 


1914  MS-60  (ANACS) 


795.00 


Our  Staff 

Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
nearly  30  dedicated  professionals  are  on 
hand  to  provide  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
finest  value,  quality,  and  service  in  the  coin 
hobby  today.  Join  our  ''family''  of  happy 
customers! 


$3  Gold  Pieces 


1855  VF-30  $725;  EF-40 . 895.00 


1862  VF-20  Civil  War  era  date . 695.00 


1868  AU-50  (ANACS).  A  beautiful  specimen  with 
nearly  full  prooflike  surfaces  on  the  obverse  and 
reverse.  A  really  marvelous  specimen  of  this  low 
mintage  issue . 1,995.00 


1870  EF45  Another  low  mintage  date.  Seldom  seen 


or  offered  for  sale  .  1,075.00 

1874  EF-40.  Cleaned  long  ago.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed,  of  course . 650.00 


1878  EF-40.  A  nice  "type"  coin  for  your  collection 
$895;  AU-55  .  1,695.00 


1888  AU-50  (ANACS).  A  frosty,  beautiful  specimen 
of  this  low  mintage  issue.  We  suspect  that  most 
others  would  call  it  MS-60,  and  perhaps  both 
we  and  the  A.N.A.  Grading  Service  are  being 
too  conservative  in  this  instance.  This  is  a  truly 
gorgeous  coin,  and  we  know  you  will  be 
delighted  with  it  .  1,995.00 


1798  Heraldic  Eagle  reverse.  EF-40.  (with  or  with¬ 
out  ANACS;  believe  it  or  not  we  have  two  real¬ 
ly  nice  specimens  in  stock!).  Large  8  in  date, 
14  stars  on  the  reverse.  Grading  is  critical  among 
early  coins,  and  the  term  "hand-picked"  has 
special  significance,  as  pieces  can  vary  so  wide¬ 
ly  in  planchet  quality,  aesthetic  appeal,  and  oth¬ 
er  considerations.  Both  of  the  pieces  we  offer 
are  truly  gorgeous!  Each: . 3,450.00 


1800  EF-45  to  AU-50  (ANACS).  A  splendid  coin, 
well  struck,  without  planchet  defects,  and  with 
most  of  the  original  mint  lustre.  A  really 
premium  quality  coin  which  will  please  the 
connoisseur . 3,950.00 


1803/2  overdate.  EF-45  to  AU-50  (ANACS).  Hand¬ 
picked,  well  struck  and  on  a  particularly  nice 
planchet.  Much  original  mint  lustre  still  remains. 
Another  item  for  the  connoisseur  .  .3,950.00 


1803/2  MS-60/63  $5 


1803/2  MS-60  Obverse,  MS-63  reverse. 
Prooflike  reverse.  A  marvelous  coin  recently 
hand-selected  by  Ray  Merena  from  a  nice 
group  of  early  gold  offered  to  us.  Quality 
such  as  this  is  seldom  seen  in  today's 
marketplace . 9.750.00 


Want  List  Program 

Do  you  have  a  want  list  for  special  coins 
you  are  seeking?  Send  it  to  us,  attention  of 
Liz  Arlin,  and  she  will  let  you  know  when 
we  come  across  things  you  are  seeking. 
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1804  Small  8  over  large  8.  AU-55  (ANACS  AU-50 
to  AU-55).  Very  close  to  MS-60,  this  piece  is  a 
superb  early  halt  eagle  and  will  be  the  highlight 
of  any  collection.  The  coin  is  well  struck,  well 
centered,  on  a  nice  planchet,  and  with  much 
original  lustre.  In  fact,  even  in  theory  there  is 
nothing  more  that  could  be  asked  for  this  grade! 
Buy  it  for . 4,950.00 


1806  Round  Top  6,  stars  arranged  7  left  and  6  right. 
AU-50  (ANACS).  An  attractive  early  half  eagle 
which  will  delight  its  next  owner  .  .4,450.00 


1806  Pointed  6  $5,  MS-60 


1806  Pointed  6.  Stars  arranged  8  left  and 
5  right.  MS-60.  A  very  pleasing  specimen, 
frosty,  and  attractive,  of  this  early  issue.  Each 
of  the  two  major  varieties  of  1806  has  the 
stars  arranged  differently,  designating  each 
as  a  different  sub-type . 9.500.00 


1807  Capped  Bust  to  Right.  AU-55  (ANACS)  A  very 
lustrous  representative  of  the  last  year  of  this 
design.  Indeed,  the  reverse  could  be  graded 

MS-60  . 5,250.00 

1807  Capped  Draped  Bust  to  Left,  new  style. 
AU-55.  A  pleasing  specimen  of  the  first  year  of 
this  new  design  type . 4,950.00 


1809  FF-45.  Much  original  mint  lustre  remains,  par- 
tirularly  in  the  protected  areas  2,595.00 


1835  Classic  Head  design.  EF-40  495.00 

1836  Classic  Head  design  EF-40  $495;  EF-45,  a  very 

pleasing  coin . 595.00 


1838  AU-55.  A  very  sharp  and  nearly  fully  lustrous 

example  of  this,  the  last  year  of  the  Classic  Head 
half  eagle . 1,495.00 

1839  Coronet  or  Liberty  Head  type.  AU-50 
(ANACS).  First  year  of  this  design  .  .  .695.00 


1840-0  AU-50.  A  high  grade  specimen  of  this  ear¬ 
ly  New  Orleans  issue . 1,175.00 


1842-D  Small  Date.  EF-40  . 795.00 


1847  High  Date.  MS-60.  Extremely  scarce  in  this 
grade.  The  finest  Louis  Eliasberg  could  locate 


was  AU-55.  A  special  piece .  1,795.00 

1849  EF-45 . 525.00 


1855-C  EF-40  (ANACS).  Another  excellent  item  for 

the  connoisseur.  Rare,  rare,  rare . 795.00 

1877-S  EF-40.  Quite  scarce  in  upper  condition 
echelons.  An  item  for  the  specialist  -  .495.00 


1890-CC  EF-45.  $395;  AU-55  . 795.00 


1892-CC  EF-45  $595;  AU-55  . 895.00 

“Special  CC  Gold  $5  Offer." 

Long  hidden  away  in  a  bank  vault  in  Argentina 
were  nearly  a  dozen  examples  of  EF-45  1890-CC 
and  1892-CC  half  eagles,  offered  singly  in  the 
preceding  listings.  While  our  modest  stock  of  these 
popular  Carson  City  issue  last,  we  will  sell  you  a 
pair,  not  for  the  regular  price  of  $395  for  the 
1890-CC  plus  $595  for  the  1892-CC  (total:  $990) 
but,  rather,  for  just  $850. 


1900  MS-60  (PCCS)  . 495.00 

1903-S  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS) . 650.00 


1929  MS-60  (ANACS).  A  sharply  struck  and  very 
lustrous  specimen  of  the  last  year  of  issue  of  the 
half  eagle,  a  coin  which  is  graded  very,  very  con¬ 
servatively  and  which  is  probably  fully  equal 
to  those  offered  MS-63  or  better  elsewhere.  If 
you  have  been  seeking  this  coin  to  fill  your  set, 
you  will  be  delighted  with  this  ....  7,450.00 


1849-C  AU-50  (ANACS).  Very,  very  rare  in  this  con¬ 
dition.  As  David  Akers  points  out  in  his  series 
of  monographs  on  gold  coins,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  in  the  past  to  overgrade  gold  issues, 
particularly  the  scarcer  pieces.  The  coin  offered 
here  is  fully  equal  to  others  we  have  seen  called 
"Uncirculated."  . 1,175.00 


1851-C  AU-50  (ANACS).  A  delightful  specimen  of 
this  Charlotte  coin.  One  of  the  finest  known  ex¬ 
amples  .  1,250.00 


Eagles 


1800  EF-45.  A  wonderful  specimen  of  this  early  ea¬ 
gle  issue.  Sharply  struck  and  on  a  nice  planchet, 
the  coin  has  much  lustre . 4,750.00 
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1801  EF-40  A  very  bold  example . 3,995.00 


Superb  1803  Eagle 


1803  AU-50  (ANACS).  A  superb 
specimen,  well  struck,  well  centered,  on  a 
nice  planchet  and  with  most  original  mint 
lustre  still  remaining— a  truly  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  early  issue.  If  you  want  quali¬ 


ty,  here  it  is! . 6,950.00 

1847  AU-50  to  AU-55  (ANACS) . 795.00 


1856  AU-55.  Nearly  full  original  mint  lustre.  Seldom 
seen  in  this  grade,  this  issue  is  a  rarity  so  far. 
Ideal  for  the  type  collector  or  the  date  specialist 
. 1,550.00 


1882  MS-60  (ANACS) . 595.00 

1890-CC  AU-50  (ANACS)  . 625.00 


1891- CC  AU-55  (PCGS  calls  it  AU-58)  $650;  MS-60 

(ANACS)  . 1,095.00 

1892- 0  AU-50  (One  with  an  A.N.A.  certificate  and 

one  without,  the  one  without  being  a  teensy 
weensy  bit  better),  each . 475.00 

1903-0  MS-60  (ANACS)  . 795.00 

1906-D  MS-63.  First  eagle  issue  of  the  Denver  Mint 
and  of  special  interest— although  we  charge  no 
particular  premium  in  this  regard  .  .  1,995.00 
1906-0  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS).  Popular  New 
Orleans  issue . 950.00 


1907  Indian.  No  periods.  MS-60  (ANACS).  A  very 
attractive  specimen  of  the  first  circulating  issue 
of  the  Saint-Gaudens  Indian  Head  design.  Very 


popular  “type"  issue .  1,795.00 

1914-D  EF-45  (ANACS)  . 650.00 


1915  EF-40  (ANACS)  $550;  MS-60  . 995.00 


1926  MS-60  (ANACS) 


1,550.00 


Double  Eagles 


r  jhs i 

1850  EF-40.  The  first  year  of  regular  issue  of  this 
large,  handsome  denomination  $795;  EF-45 

$895;  EF-45  to  AU-50  .  1,295.00 

1851-0  VF-30  $895;  EF-40 . 995.00 

1854  EF-40  to  EF-45.  (ANACS)  . 695.00 

1856-S  AU-50.  Most  original  mint  lustre  still  re¬ 
mains.  The  reverse,  graded  separately,  could  be 
called  AU-55  or  better . 895.00 

1859- S  EF-45,  a  very  pleasing  specimen  with  much 
original  lustre  $795;  AU-50.  Fairly  scarce  issue 

. 895.00 

1860- S  EF-40  . 675.00 

1861  AU-50  to  AU-55  (ANACS) . 795.00 

1863  EE45  . 750.00 

1865-S  EF-40  . 625.00 


1867  MS-60  (ANACS).  A  very  beautiful  specimen 
of  a  scarce  (in  this  grade)  issue.  For  the  type  set 
collector  the  design  minted  with  motto  and  with 
the  denominations  spelled  as  TWENTY  D.  is 
quite  elusive  in  higher  grades  and  is  the  key  to 

the  Liberty  Head  series .  1,895.00 

1873  Open  three  MS-60  (Take  your  pick  of  with 
or  without  ANACS  papers),  another  “type"  coin, 

each . 995.00 

1876  MS-60  (ANACS) . 1,150.00 

1876-CC  AU-50.  (ANACS).  Popular  Carson  City 

issue . 875.00 

1878  MS-60  (ANACS)  . 895.00 


1883-CC  AU-55.  A  lustrous  example  of  this  scarce 
Carson  City  Mint  issue . 1,195.00 


1884-CC  EF45  $795;  AU-50  (ANACS).  Again,  we 
reiterate  that  grading  today  is  much  more  con¬ 
servative  than  it  was  in  the  hobby  a  few  years 
ago,  and  today's  AU-50  coin  is  fully  equal  in 
many  instances  to  AU-55  and  MS-60  coins  of 
yesteryear . 995.00 


1890-CC  AU-50  (ANACS)  . 895.00 

1898-S  MS-60  (ANACS) .  .  995.00 

1899  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS) . 1,095.00 

1903  MS-60  to  MS-63.  (ANACS)  .  11 

1904  MS-60  to  MS-63.  (ANACS)  895.00 
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1906-D  MS-64/65.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  first 
double  eagle  from  the  Denver  Mint.  Quite  rare 
in  this  grade  . 2,995.00 

NOTE:  The  Cripple  Creek  Gold  District,  first  exploited  in  the 
1890s,  by  the  turn  of  the  century  was  known  as  '  The  World's 
Created  Gold  Camp."  Refer  to  our  illustrated  article  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Com  Review  In  1906  the  Denver 
Mint  opened  for  business,  and  among  the  denominations  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  greatest  quantity,  so  far  as  value  was  concerned, 
were  gold  coins,  primarily  from  Cripple  Creek  and  Victor,  Col¬ 
orado  metal. 


1907  Liberty  Head.  MS-60  to  MS-63.  (ANACS) 
$995;  MS-63 . 1,150.00 


MCMVII  High  Relief  $20 


MCMVII  (1907)  High  Relief  double  eagle. 
Flat  edge.  MS-60  with  some  claims  to 
MS-63.  Indeed,  if  the  fields  alone  on  the 
obverse  were  graded,  most  would  assign  the 
MS-63  designation  to  it.  A  very  pleasing 
specimen  of  this,  perhaps  the  most  famous 
of  all  American  gold  coins  ....  11,950.00 


1908  Saint-Gaudens.  No  motto.  MS-63.  (ANACS). 
A  nice  "type"  coin  to  illustrate  the  style  with¬ 
out  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  made  only  in  1907  and 


1908  . 1,595.00 

1910-D  MS-60  to  63  1,150.00 

1914-S  MS-63  (ANACS) . 1,895.00 


1914-S  MS-63  (ANACS) . 1,895.00 


1915-S  MS-63  (ANACS)  Quite  hard  to  find  in  MS-63 
yr.,r|,.  1,895.00 


1916-S  MS-60  (with  or  without  ANACS)  ,995.00 

1923  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS)  . 995.00 

1924  MS-60  (ANACS)  $895;  MS-60  to  MS-63 

(ANACS)  $995;  MS-63  (ANACS).  A  very  nice 
"type"  coin,  sharply  struck . 1,595.00 


1927  MS-60  (ANACS)  $850;  MS-63  (ANACS).  A 

very  nice  coin  for  .  1,595.00 

1928  MS-63  (ANACS) .  1,595.00 


very  nice  coin  for  .  1,595.00 

1928  MS-63  (ANACS) .  1,595.00 


Commemorative  Silver 
Coins 

In  recent  times,  commemorative  silver 
coins  have  been  more  popular  than  ever. 
Interestingly,  although  the  price  structure 
of  commemorative  half  dollars  is  quite 
subject  to  cycles,  at  least  for  certain 
issues,  and  can  be  charted  back  into  the 
1930s,  the  interest  in  commemoratives 
on  the  part  of  collectors  has  never 
waned.  As  investors  come  and  go,  prices 
rise  and  fall,  as  investors  have  sometimes 
treated  the  commemorative  market  like 
a  beanbag.  However,  today,  1986,  there 
is  a  solid  collector  base,  no  evidence  of 
which  is  stronger  than  to  note  that  over 
1,000  people  have  joined  the  national 
organization  devoted  especially  to  com¬ 
memoratives.  The  recent  George 
Washington  (1982),  Olympics  (1984),  and 
Statue  of  Liberty  (1986)  issues  have 
helped  the  cause,  and  eventually  many 
members  of  the  general  public  who 
bought  these  will  be  attracted  to  collec¬ 
ting  older  issues. 

In  our  search  for  attractive  coins  for  our 
inventory,  buying  commemoratives  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks.  Among 
various  coins  offered — with  "papers"  or 
without— we  often  have  to  look  through 
many  pieces  in  order  to  come  up  with 
a  few.  Of  course,  you,  the  client,  are  the 
beneficiary  of  all  of  this  effort. 

We  hasten  to  say  that  if  you  are  in¬ 
terested  only  in  the  "technical  grade"  of 
a  coin,  and  are  not  particularly  concern¬ 
ed  with  the  aesthetic  appeal,  striking, 
and  other  aspects,  we  can  acquire  for  you 
on  a  want  list  basis  a  number  of  pieces 
that  will  seem  to  be  "bargains"  in  com¬ 
parison  to  those  we  have  cherry-picked 
for  our  stock.  However,  as  John  Ruskin 
observed,  the  bitterness  of  low  quality 
lasts  longer  than  the  sweet  taste  of  low 
price.  In  the  long  run,  if  you  buy  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  when  time  comes  to  sell 


you  will  do  better  than  if  you  simply  buy 
"bargains."  Of  course,  this  philosophy  is 
good  in  just  about  any  other  area  you  can 
name. 

The  present  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view  contains  a  particularly  rich  offering 
of  commemorative  silver  coins,  plus  a 
number  of  outstanding  commemorative 
gold  issues.  If  you  are  beginning  your  in¬ 
terest  in  commemoratives,  you  have 
come  to  the  right  place.  If  you  are  an  ad¬ 
vanced  collector,  you  also  have  come  to 
the  right  place,  of  course,  and  can  use 
the  following  offering  to  acquire  pieces 
you  have  been  searching  for.  Either  way, 
the  coins  offered  are  of  a  high  degree  of 
desirability.  Beyond  that,  you  have  30  full 
days  to  examine  each  and  every  coin 
ordered,  to  be  sure  that  it  is  in  the  grade 
you  want,  that  the  surfaces  are  just  as  you 
want  them,  that  it  is  aesthetically  appeal¬ 
ing,  and  that  in  every  other  way  it  satisfies 
your  exacting  demands. 

Thirty  years  ago  we  were  leaders  in  the 
commemorative  market,  and  in  1986  our 
leadership  is  still  maintained,  now  for  an 
even  broader  base  of  numismatists.  Look 
the  following  offering  over  carefully,  and 
then  telephone  or  write  with  your  order! 


1893  Isabella  quarter.  MS-60  (PCGS  MS-61).  A  well 
struck  piece  with  no  distracting  marks  and  with 
untouched  lustre  under  light,  somewhat  gray 
overall  toning.  A  pleasing  piece  $750;  MS-63 
$1,295;  MS-64.  A  gorgeous  piece  with  in¬ 
describably  beautiful  light  iridescent  toning 
around  the  borders,  the  type  of  quality  one  sees 
only  when  old-time  collections  come  on  the 
market— and  even  then,  not  all  old  time  collec¬ 
tions  have  such  pieces!  If  we  called  this  MS-65 
we  doubt  if  anyone  would  complain.  For  the 
connoisseur,  here  is  a  beauty! . 2,495.00 

An  Interesting  Comparison 

The  following  is  from  B.T.: 

"I  purchased  four  MS-63  Morgan  silver  dollars 
from  four  different  sellers,  including  you.  At  a  re¬ 
cent  convention  the  A.N.A.  Grading  Service  had 
an  information  booth  set  up,  and  I  showed  them 
each  of  the  four  coins.  Yours  graded  MS-63  when 
they  saw  it,  but  none  of  the  other  three  purchased 
elsewhere  did. 

"I  have  read  about  your  Comparison  Test"  for 
several  years  now  and  didn't  think  I  would  have 
a  chance  to  try  it  out  first-hand.  Now  that  I  did, 
I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  that  your  firm 
was  the  winner. 

"I  need  a  number  of  the  scarcer  Morgan  dollars 
to  complete  my  set,  including  1879-CC,  1889-CC, 
and  several  different  coins  from  the  1890s.  I'll  keep 
checking  your  catalogues  and  we'll  order  what  I 
can  use  as  I  see  them  offered,  although  I  will  not 
be  ordering  them  all  at  once. 

"Thank  you  for  the  fine  quality  you  deliver  I 
know  I  will  be  a  customer  of  yours  for  years  to 
come." 
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British  Royal 


Maundy  Money 


The  Maundy  coinage  series —  consisting  of  silver  pennies,  twopence, 
threepence,  and  fourpence— has  a  long  and  interesting  history. 

In  medieval  times  it  was  customary  for  the  monarch  to  wash  the  feet 
of  12  men  selected  at  random  from  the  London  populace,  on  Maundy 
Thursday  (the  day  before  Good  Friday)  in  commemoration  of  the 
ceremony  performed  by  Christ  the  day  before  his  execution.  This  pious 
act,  more  appropriate  to  the  religiosity  of  the  medieval  period,  was 
translated  in  the  17th  century  into  a  pious  donative. 

Beginning  with  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  the  ceremony  took  the  form 
of  a  donation  of  silver  coins  to  a  small  number  of  worthy  individuals, 
again,  usually  drawn  at  random  from  the  people  of  London. 

As  time  passed,  the  ceremony  became  more  formalized  and  the  number 
of  recipients  of  the  Maundy  donation  became  fixed  at  the  number  of 
years  in  the  monarch's  age  on  the  day  of  the  donation. 

Starting  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  special  coins  were 
struck  for  distribution  and,  based  on  the  formula  of  choosing  recipients, 
the  mintage  of  these  coins  increased  each  year  as  the  monarch  grew  older. 

These  coins  were  customarily  given  by  the  monarch  to  the  chosen  reci¬ 
pients  in  small,  colored  leather  bags.  The  cases,  which  are 


now  collectors'  items  themselves,  were  produced  after  the  ceremony  when 
those  who  decided  to  sell  some  of  the  pieces  they  receive  made  them 
available  to  collectors. 

For  the  past  six  months  or  so,  we  have  been  accumulating  a  group  of  various 
Maundy  sets  each  with  a  contemporary  or  near  contemporary  storage  case. 
The  four  tiny  coins  and  the  box  make  an  interesting  and  attractive  display 
wit  h  a  rich  and  colorful  history. 

Each  of  the  sets  we  offer  for  sale  will  grade  MS-60  or  better  by  our  strict 
standards,  and  each  set  is  a  nicely  matched,  original  collection. 

The  four  coin  Maundy  set  of  Queen  Victoria  (date  of  our  choice,  1838-1901) 

In  the  contemporary  storage  box . $129.00 

The  four  coin  Maundy  set  of  King  Edward  VII  (date  of  our  choice,  1902-1910) 

It  is  also  in  a  storage  box . $129.00 

The  four  coin  Maundy  set  of  George  V  (date  of  our  choice  1911-1936)  A 
nicely  matched  original  set  with  contemporary  storage  box  ....  $129.00 
Special  offer:  Order  one  each  of  these  Maundy  sets,  dates  of  our  choice, 
and  receive  a  total  of  three  sets  for  just  $345,  a  savings  of  $42! 


America's  First  Silver  Dollar 


The  Spanish  colonial  8  reales,  also  known  as  the  "pillar  dollar"  or  "piece 
of  eight"  was  one  of  the  principal  coins  used  by  American  colonists.  While 
many  coins  of  historical  importance  are  very  expensive,  the  pillar  dollar  is 
very  reasonably  priced. 

The  pillar  dollar  is  also  a  "fun"  coin  to  own  and  enjoy.  Imagine  showing 
your  friends  a  large  silver  coin  that  may  well  have  circulated  in  the  colonies! 

We  offer  attractive  Very  Fine  or  better  specimens,  date  of  our  choice.  These 
coins  were  minted  from  1732  until  1770,  and  are  priced  at  just  $179  each. 


Exciting  Opportunities  Abound  in  World  Coins! 


We  invite  you  to  order  from  this  offering  of  Cap  and  Rays  type  Mexican 
si l\  'r  8  reales.  We  recently  purchased  a  small  hoard  of  around  200  coins, 
each  of  which  will  conservatively  grade  Extremely  Fine  or  better. 

Each  coin  contains  just  slightly  less  than  eight-tenths  of  an  ounce  of  pure 
silver.  These  8  reales  are  popular,  "in  demand"  collectors'  items  of  signifi¬ 
cant  numismatic  and  historical  importance. 

Order  one  Mexican  Cap  and  Ray  type  8  reales,  date  and  mint  of  our  choice 

EF  or  better  condition  for  just .  29.00 

Order  five  coins  and  we'll  send  you  five  different  dates  from  five  different 

mints,  only .  14-> 00 

Order  20  coins  and  we'll  send  you  an  outstanding  mixture  of  20  different 
dates  from  at  least  five  different  mints  for  just  560.00  I 
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1400  Lafayette  Miser  dollar.  MS-bl)  $1,150;  MS-63 
(PCCS)  \n  especially  nice  coin,  sharply  struck, 
and  free  of  distracting  marks.  Certainly  one  of 
the  tinest  Latayette  silver  dollars  to  come  on  the 
market  in  recent  years.  Both  the  Bowers  and 
Merena  team  and  the  PCGS  people  are  pro¬ 
bably  a  bit  conservative  with  this  piece,  for  we 
could  probably  call  it  MS-65  and  not  have  a 
complaint!  Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  price  is  an 

excellent  value  at  just . 3,250.00 

1921  Alabama  half  dollar  (the  denomination  of  the 
silver  pieces  to  follow).  MS-60  to  MS-63 
(ANACS)  One  of  the  most  difficult  to  find  of  all 
commemorative  half  dollars  in  Uncirculated 
grade . 495.00 


1936  Albany.  MS-64 


795.00 


1937  Antietam  MS-65  (ANACS).  Expensive,  to  be 
sure,  and  we  aren't  saying  that  at  the  current 
price  MS-65  commemoratives  are  the  best 
values  in  the  world— but  if  you  can  afford  them, 
they  certainly  look  nifty!  We  suspect  that  for 
every  1,000  commemorative  half  dollars  the 
ANA  Grading  Service  would  have  called  MS-65 
a  few  years  ago,  50  or  fewer  would  be  assigned 


this  grade  today!  . 1,995.00 

1935  Arkansas.  MS-64 . 425.00 

1936  Arkansas  MS-63  (PCGS)  . 195.00 

1936-D  Arkansas.  MS-64  (ANACS  MS-63-65).  Quite 

lovely . 425.00 

1936-S  Arkansas.  Low  mintage.  MS-63  .  .  .215.00 


1936  Bridgeport.  Papermania!  We  have  several 
pieces,  all  MS-63,  some  in  PCGS  holders,  some 
with  ANA  certificates,  and  some  without  any 
certificates  or  holders  at  all  (but  which  are  every 
bit  as  nice).  P.T.  Barnum,  whom  Walter  Breen 
has  characterized  as  "the  patron  saint  of  coin 
collectors,"  would  no  doubt  be  amused  by  the 
"paper  chase”  that  has  characterized  certain 
branches  of  numismatics  in  recent  times.  For 
our  money,  whether  a  coin  has  10  certificates 
with  it  or  whether  it  has  none  at  all  does  not 
make  half  as  much  difference  as  our  own  opi¬ 
nion.  If  we  like  it,  and  it  meets  our  own  exac¬ 
ting  specifications,  we  will  write  a  check  for 
it— no  matter  what  papers  or  holders  may  ac¬ 
company  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  ANA- 
certified  or  in  a  PCGS  holder,  and  we  do  not 
like  the  striking,  aesthetics,  or  another  aspect 
of  it,  then  we  steer  clear  of  it  and  let  it  go  to 
another  buyer.  Enough  said.  Buy  a  nice  MS-63 
Bridgeport  for . 295.00 


1925-S  California.  AU-50  $129;  MS-64  $895; 
MS-65.  Seldom  seen  in  this  grade  and  one  of 
the  great  sleepers  in  the  commemorative  series 
. 1,495.00 


1936  Cincinnati.  MS-60  (ANACS)  $359;  MS-63 
(PCGS)  $495;  MS-64,  this  example  is  a  rarity  in 

this  grade .  1,295.00 

1936-D  Cincinnati.  MS-63  $495;  MS-641,295.00 
1936-S  Cincinnati.  MS-63  (PCGS)  $495;  MS-64.  A 

rare  beauty  . 1,295.00 

1936  Cleveland.  MS-63  $249;  MS-64  $545;  MS-65. 
Overpriced— perhaps  a  strange  thing  for  us  to 
say  in  a  listing  offering  coins  for  sale— but,  in 
our  opinion  is  not  worth  the  current  level.  That's 
what  the  market  is,  in  fact  it  might  be  even  a 
bit  more  than  our  asking  price,  so  if  you  want 
MS-65,  there  is  a  stiff  tariff  to  pay.  If  you  want 
our  recommendation,  there  are  better  values  to 


be  found  . 995.00 

1936  Columbia.  MS-63  (you  can  have  this  coin  with 

or  without  ANACS)  . 425.00 

1936-D  Columbia.  MS-63  (ANACS) . 425.00 


1936  Bay  Bridge.  MS-60  $149;  MS-63  $189;  MS-64 

$395;  MS-65  995.00 

19  54  Boone.  MS-60  (ANACS)  $159;  an  attractive 

MS-63  . 265.00 

1935-D  Boone.  MS-64  . 395.00 

1935- S  Boone.  MS-63(PCGS) . 265.00 

1935  Boone  set  of  3  pieces.  Coins  range  from 

MS-61  to  MS-65  895.00 

19  37  Boone  MS-64  395.00 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

Each  coin  in  this  Review  comes  with  a 
30-day  money  back  guarantee  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  know  you'll  be  delighted  with  our 
quality,  value,  and  service! 


1936-S  Columbia.  MS-64 . 625.00 

1892  Columbian.  MS-64.  Common  as  all  get  out 
in  very  low  grades,  but  in  MS-64  and  MS-65 
preservation  specimens  are  few  and  far  between 
on  today's  market . 245.00 


1935  Connecticut.  In  our  experience  this  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  issues  to  find  in  MS-63  or 
better  grade,  referring  to  commemorative  half 
dollars  minted  during  the  1930s.  MS-63  (PCGS) 
$575;  MS-64,  a  rare  beauty! . 825.00 


CtUiO-li-  Wli  I’DUafiTI 


1936  Delaware.  MS-63  (PCGS)  $550;  MS-64  (with 
or  without  PCGS) . 945.00 


1936  Elgin.  MS-63  $550;  MS-64  (ANACS  MS-63  to 
MS-65) . 795.00 


1936  Gettysburg.  MS-63  $4  35;  MS-64  $625;  MS-65 
A  real  nice  coin . 1,195.00 
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1922  Grant  without  star.  MS-65.  Very,  very  scarce  1918  Lincoln-lllinois.  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS) 

in  MS-65  grade .  1,395.00  $259;  MS-63  (ANACS,  PCGS,  or  our  pick — 

without  papers,  take  your  choice)  .  .  .450.00 


1928  Hawaiian.  MS-63  (with  or  without  ANACS). 
A  frosty,  superb  piece.  A  wonderful  example 
$2,750;  MS-64  . 3,750.00 

Note:  Last  January  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  of¬ 
fered  at  public  sale  the  Bank  of  Hawaii  hoard  of  Hawaiian  half 
dollars,  numbering  139  pieces  totally.  The  sale  was  a  sensa¬ 
tion,  and  within  scarcely  more  than  a  half  hour's  time  all  coins 
had  found  new  owners.  After  that  the  rumors  started!  In  par¬ 
ticular,  we  heard  a  rumor  from  a  self-styled  “commemorative 
authority”  that  we  had  Meld  some  coins  back  from  the  sale  (not 
true),  that  the  pieces  had  been  cleaned  (not  true),  and  that  the 
attractive  toning  was  in  some  cases  artificial  (also  not  true). 
Then,  in  July,  this  particular  "authority"  approached  the  writ¬ 
er  and  asked,  "What  is  the  true  story  of  the  Hawaiian  half 
dollars?  Were  any  of  them  held  back?  Were  any  of  them  clean¬ 
ed?  Was  the  toning  natural?"  The  writer's  reply  was  brief:  "These 
are  questions  you  should  have  asked  before  spreading  rumors, 
and  not  after!"  Such  stuff,  we  suppose,  is  the  spice  of 
numismatics. 


1935  Hudson.  MS-63  (with  or  without  PCGS) 
$1,150;  MS-64  $1,595;  MS-65 . 2,695.00 

Note:  A  few  suggestions  for  the  PCGS  people:  First,  the  plastic 
holders  are  cumbersome  in  many  ways  and  prevent 
photographing  the  coin  clearly.  We  suggest  that  plastic  holders 
be  made  that  can  be  opened  and  closed,  so  the  coins  can  be 
removed  and  then  put  back  in  again.  If  you  are  worried  about 
people  switching  them,  then  photograph  each  piece  on 
continuous-strip  microfilm  for  record-keeping  purposes, 
something  that  which  would  not  be  particularly  expensive  and 
which  can  be  kept  on  permanent  file  (the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion  does  this,  for  example).  Second,  many  people  who  buy 
coins  want  to  take  the  coins  out  of  the  holders  so  they  can  be 
put  in  albums,  large-format  plastic  display  holders,  and  the  like. 
It  is  not  particularly  appealing  to  have  a  "collection"  consisting 
of  a  bunch  of  plastic  holders  with  computer  printing  on  them. 
Other  than  that,  guys,  you  are  doing  a  fine  job! 

1924  Huguenot.  About  Uncirculated-50  (ANACS) 

$89;  MS-60  (ANACS)  $165;  MS-63  (PCGS) 
$385;  MS-65  .  1,250.00 

1946  Iowa.  MS-63  (with  or  without  PCGS)  $169; 
MS-65 . 625.00 

1925  Lexington.  AU-50  (ANACS)  $45;  MS-60 
(PCGS:  MS-61)  $135;  MS-64.  A  particularly  nice 
example  of  this  issue  from  the  1920s  .495.00 


1936  Long  Island.  MS-60  $129;  MS-63  (with  or 
without  ANACS)  $195;  MS-64  (with  or  without 
ANACS) . 625.00 


1936  Lynchburg.  MS-63  (with  or  without  PCGS) 

$349;  MS-64  . 575.00 

1920  Maine.  MS-60.  A  nice  coin  for  $179;  MS-60 
to  MS-63  (ANACS) . 195.00 


1934  Maryland.  MS-63  (you  can  have  this  one  with 


or  without  PCGS) . 349.00 

1923-S  Monroe.  MS-63  (ANACS) . 175.00 


1926  Oregon.  MS-65  (ANACS) . 1,175.00 


1926-S  Oregon.  MS-65  . 995.00 

1937-D  Oregon.  MS-63  . 335.00 

1915-S  Panama-Pacific.  MS-63 . 1,195.00 


1920  Pilgrim.  MS-63  $215;  MS-64  $395;  MS-65 


Yours  for  only . 875.00 

1921  Pilgrim  AU-55  $125;  MS-60  $195;  MS-63 

$295;  MS-64  . 775.00 

1936  Rhode  Island.  MS-63  $295;  MS-64  (ANACS 
MS-65  obverse,  MS-63  reverse) . 650.00 


1936-D  Rhode  Island.  MS-63  (PCGS)  .  .  .  295.00 
1936-S  Rhode  Island.  MS-60  to  MS-63  (ANACS). 
$189;  MS-63  $295;  MS-64  . 495.00 


1937  Roanoke.  MS-60  (ANACS)  $325;  MS-63  $585; 
MS-64  $775;  MS-65.  SPECIAL  VALUE.  We 

recently  purchased  five— count  them,  five- 
beautiful  MS-65  examples  of  the  Roanoke  half 
dollar,  coins  which  have  been  put  away  many 
years  ago.  We  offer  them,  limit  one  per  collec¬ 
tor  or  dealer,  for,  each: . 995.00 


1936  Robinson.  MS-63  (PCGS,  ANACS,  or  w  ithout 
either— take  your  pick— all  are  really  great  coins 
for  the  grade)  $350;  MS-64  . 489.00 


1935-S  San  Diego.  MS-64  $425;  MS-65,  a  splen 
did  coin  for . 685.00 
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1936-D  San  Diego.  MS-64  (ANACS  MS-63  to 

MS-65)  $525;  MS-65  . 765.00 

1926  Sesquicentennial.  MS-63  195.00 

1935  Spanish  Trail.  A  lovely  coin.  MS-63  (PCGS) 

$1,175;  MS-65 . 2,100.00 

1925  Stone  Mountain.  AU-55  (ANACS)  $42;  MS-60 
(one  with  PCGS  MS-61  holder,  another  with¬ 
out)  $110;  MS-64  (with  or  without  ANACS) 

$395;  MS-65 . 635.00 

1934  Texas.  MS-64  $435;  MS-65  (ANACS),  a  great 
commemorative  for . 995.00 


Texas  Commemorative  Collection 

Complete  set  of  Texas  commemoratives 
1934  to  1938,  MS-63  to  MS-65.  Consists  of 
the  single  1934  issue  plus  the  various  sets 
of  1935,  1936,  1937,  1938-a  total  of  13 
coins.  A  popular  set,  and  one  which  is  not 
easy  to  find . 4,600.00 


1949-S  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-65.  Hard  to  find 

in  this  grade  (ANACS) . 495.00 

1951-S  Booker  T.  Washington  MS-65  (ANACS). 

Hard  to  find  in  this  grade  . 395.00 

1936  Wisconsin.  MS-63  $395;  MS-64  $695;  MS-65 

(ANACS) . 1,495.00 

1936  York.  MS-63.  $369;  MS-65.  A  gorgeous 
specimen . 995.00 

Commemorative  Gold  Coins 

The  following  offering  of  com¬ 
memorative  gold  coins  comprises  several 
pieces  of  quality  and  importance.  We 
recommend  these  for  your  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  In  higher  grades,  nearly  all 
early  commemorative  gold  coins  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rare. 


1935  Texas.  MS-65  (ANACS) . 1,050.00 

1935-D  Texas.  MS-63  (PCGS)  $275;  MS-65 

(ANACS).  Yours  for  only  . 1,050.00 

1935-S  Texas.  MS-65  (ANACS) . 1,050.00 

1935  Texas  set  of  3  pieces.  MS-65  (ANACS).  A 
superb  quality  set . 3,100.00 


1936  Texas.  MS-65  (ANACS) . 1,050.00 

1936-D  Texas.  MS-65  (ANACS) .  1,050.00 

1936-S  Texas.  MS-63  (PCGS)  $295;  MS-65  (ANACS) 

.  1,050.00 

1936  Texas  set  of  3  pieces.  MS-65  (ANACS).  A 

superb  set  . 3,100.00 

1925  Vancouver.  MS-63  $695;  MS-64  995.00 

1927  Vermont.  MS-63  (ANACS,  PCGS,  or  without) 
$495,  MS-64  825.00 

1946  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-60  (ANACS)  $49; 
MS-63  $59;  MS-64  (ANACS  MS-63  to  MS-65), 

an  exceptional  "buy” . 79.00 

1946-D  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-64  (ANACS 

63  to  MS45)  79.00 

1948  Booker  T  Washington.  MS-65  (ANACS).  Hard 
to  find  in  this  grade  395.00 


Gem  1903  Jefferson  Gold  $1 


1903  Jefferson  gold  dollar.  MS-65.  Issued 
for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  St. 
Louis.  Very  scarce  in  this  outstanding  grade. 
A  bargain  at . 5,600.00 


Gem  1903  McKinley  Gold  $1 

1903  McKinley  gold  dollar.  MS-65.  Issued 
for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  held 
in  St.  Louis.  A  superb  specimen  for  the  con¬ 
noisseur  . 5,750.00 


MS-64  1904  Lewis  &  Clark  Gold  $1 

1904  Lewis  and  Clark  gold  dollar.  MS-64, 
prooflike.  A  gorgeous  specimen  which  is 
just  a  whisper  away  from  MS-65  preservation 
. 3,950.00 


Subscribe! 

If  this  is  your  first  issue  of  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view  then  we  invite  you  to  jump  aboard  the 
bandwagon.  Subscribe!  Our  reasonable 
rates,  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  are  far 
less  than  it  costs  us  to  create,  produce,  and 
deliver  each  issue  to  you.  And,  what  a 
wealth  of  information  each  issue  holds— 
desirable  coins  for  sale,  interesting  articles, 
research  information,  you  name  it.  Many 
more  great  issues  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review 
are  being  planned— so  subscribe  now  and 
don't  miss  a  single  one! 


Gem  1904  Lewis  &  Clark  Gold  $1 


1904  Lewis  &  Clark  Gold  $1.  MS-65, 
prooflike.  A  superb  specimen  of  one  of  the 
great  rarities  in  the  commemorative  gold  se¬ 
ries.  Very  few  pieces  were  saved,  for  at  the 
time  commemorative  gold  dollars  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  poor  investment,  for,  earlier, 
tens  of  thousands  of  unsold  gold  dollars 
from  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  had 
been  melted,  and  the  price  had  fallen.  So, 
when  the  1904  and  1905  Lewis  &  Clark 
issues  were  available,  collectors  paid  scant 
attention  to  them.  Today,  probably  no  more 
than  a  few  hundred  pieces  survive  in  con¬ 
dition  equal  to  that  offered  here.  A  real  val¬ 
ue  at  . 7,750.00 


Superb  1915-S  Pan  Pacific  $1 


1915-S  Panama  Pacific  gold  dollar.  MS-65. 

A  superb  specimen  of  this  popular  issue, 
hard  to  find  so  nice . 3,900.00 


1915-S  Panama  Pacific  quarter  eagle.  EF-45  $750; 
MS-60  (ANACS) . 1,995.00 


Over  Thirty  Years 

For  over  thirty  years — my,  doesn't  that 
sound  impressive! — we  have  been  keeping 
advanced  collectors,  museums,  and  other 
knowledgeable  buyers  happy— by  delivering 
superb  quality  and  value.  Whether  you  need 
a  major  rarity  or  whether  you  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  your  interest,  when  you  come  to 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  you  have 
come  to  the  right  place! 


Territorial  Gold  Coins 


1849  Moffat  &  Co.  $5  gold.  EE40.  A  particularly 
attractive  specimen  with  much  original  mint 
lustre,  a  sharp  strike,  and  pleasing  surfaces.  Far. 
far  above  average  quality  for  this  issue,  a 
"workhorse"  coin  which  typically  comes  in 
lower  grades  and  with  many  evidences  of  tough 
circulation  in  the  West  2,495.00 
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Brilliant  Uncirculated  Silver  Coins  from  Finland 


The  earliest  settlers  in  this  Scandinavian  nation  were  obliged  to  live  side 
by  side  with  immigrants  from  Russia,  as  well  as  being  conquered  for  a 
time  by  the  Swedes. 

In  1809  Sweden  was  conquered  by  Alexander  I  of  Russia,  and  part  of 
the  peace  agreement  gave  Finland  to  Russia  as  a  grand  duchy. 

Shortly  after  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  occured  in  Russia,  Finland  declared 
its  independence.  This  resulted  in  a  short  but  hard  fought  civil  war  bet¬ 
ween  Russian  sympathizers,  the  Reds,  and  the  Finnish  nationalists  known 
as  the  Whites.  The  Whites  finally  won  the  struggle  for  power,  and  on 
December  6,  1917,  Finland  was  established  as  a  republic. 

One  of  our  very  productive  contacts,  who  travels  the  world  in  search 
of  interesting  coins,  sold  to  us  a  very  impressive  little  grouping  of  silver 
(.750  fine)  25  and  50  Pennia  coins  which  are  dated  1916,  and  represent 
some  of  the  very  last  coins  produced  in  Finland  under  Russian  rule. 

The  obverse  of  these  coins  features  the  Russian  double  headed  imperial 
eagle,  while  the  reverse  is  dominated  by  the  denomination  of  the  coin 
and  the  date  enclosed  within  an  oak  wreath. 


We  greatly  enjoy  world  coins,  each  has  an  interesting  and  sometimes 
exotic  story  to  tell,  and  we,  like  many  other  numismatists,  enjoy  world 
coins  in  Brilliant  Uncirculated  condition. 

The  Finnish  coins  offered  here  are  not  rare,  but  they  are  certainly  in¬ 
teresting  and  historically  important.  They  are  also  beautiful  examples  of 
this  type.  Each  piece  is  frosty  BU,  and  just  as  nice  as  the  day  it  was  minted 
70  years  ago! 

In  order  to  introduce  you  to  the  fascinating  world  of  foreign  coins,  we 
are  making  available  a  set  of  these  pieces,  one  each  25  and  50  Pennia, 
dated  1916  in  Brilliant  Uncirculated  condition  for  the  very  modest  price 
of  just  $8.95. 

If  you  prefer  to  put  away  a  group  of  these  attractive  pieces,  we  offer  lots 
of  25  pieces  of  each,  a  total  of  50  coins  for  the  very  special  price  of  only 
$159,  a  huge  savings  of  nearly  $65  off  the  combined  single  coin  price. 

We  have  a  nice  stock  of  these  coins  on  hand  ready  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment,  but  don't  delay  your  order. 


Australia's  "Black  Swan"  Pattern  "Dollar" 


In  1966  Australia  switched  from  the  familiar  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  system  of  curren¬ 
cy  to  a  decimal  system  based  on  100  cents  to  the  dollar.  While  coins  ranging  in  value  from 
one  cent  to  fifty  cents  were  issued,  no  dollar  coin  was  produced.  This  prompted  the  unof¬ 
ficial  production  in  1967  of  a  proposed  dollar  coin  bearing  a  black  swan  on  the  obverse  and 
the  denomination  among  foliage  on  the  reverse. 

These  non-official  coins  were  struck  in  silver,  and  while  never  used  as  regular  issue  coins, 
they  remain  popular  today  with  collectors  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  design  and  the  very 
limited  mintage  of  this  issue. 

The  pieces  we  offer  for  sale  are  superb,  Brilliant  Uncirculated  examples  which  are  housed 
in  the  case  of  issue.  We  acquired  10  pieces  from  the  estate  of  a  well-known  Texas  numisma¬ 
tist.  Our  price,  just  $139  each. 


Mississippi  News 

Actor  Michael  G.  Conner,  who  edits  the  Greater 
jackson  Area  Coin  Clubs  Newsletter  down  in 
Mississippi,  recently  sent  us  his  current  issue,  in 
which  he  discusses  the  choice  of  a  new  emblem, 
the  Spanish  milled  dollar,  used  on  the  masthead 
of  the  publication: 

"Our  readers  will  immediately  notice  a  different 
appearance  of  the  newsletter.  Furthermore,  most 
readers  will  quickly  identify  the  coin  insignia  as  the 
Spanish  milled  dollar,  piece  of  eight,  or  pillar  dollar. 
Lest  your  editor  be  accused  of  surrendering  to  its 
personal  bias  or  older  world  coins  and  ancient 
coins,  allow  him  the  opportunity  to  defend  his 
choice  of  this  coin  in  the  heading. 

"Our  members,  as  well  as  most  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  numismatic  community  in  the  United  States, 
can  be  divided  into  two  groups  so  far  as  collecting 
interests  are  concerned.  Far  and  away  the  larger 
group  consists  of  the  typical  collector  of  United 
States  coins  who  may  own  a  few  foreign  pieces.  A 
small,  but  no  less  vocal  group  consists  of  those  folks 
who  used  to  collect  United  States  coins  but  who 
are  now  interested  in  world  coins.  A  few  don't  fit 
into  either  category  completely  but  have  a  finger 
in  one  side  and  a  thumb  in  the  other  side.  How 
to  please  both  groups?— That  was  the  question.  A 
Morgan  dollar?  This  is  sure  to  please  the  United 
States  crowd  but  would  be  ho-hum  to  the  world  col¬ 
lector.  A  British  crown  of  Queen  Victoria?  This 
would  please  the  eye  of  the  world  collector  but 
might  be  heresy  in  the  sight  of  the  United  States 
collector.  A  Roman  denarius  of  the  emperor 
Elagabalus?  He  was  strangled  by  the  Praetorian 
Guard,  his  body  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
Rome  and  dumped  into  the  Tiber  River.  I  fear  that 
I  would  suffer  a  similar  fate  with  that  choice,  my 
body  dragged  down  State  Street  and  dumped  into 
the  Pearl  River! 

"The  pillar  dollar  which  was  the  Spanish  colonial 
empire  was  my  compromise  choice.  This  coin,  with 
its  various  evolutions  in  design,  was  minted  in  the 
New  World  continuously  from  1572  until  1821.  It 


is  strictly  a  New  World  design  and  one  whose  crea¬ 
tion  reflects  a  New  World's  need‘s.  It  circulated 
throughout  all  the  Spanish,  French,  English,  Dutch, 
and  Portuguese  colonial  territories  in  the  Americas. 
In  fact,  it  achieved  a  world  wide  circulation  and 
became  a  legend  as  the  famous  pirate  'piece  of 
eight,'  and  quickly  became  the  world  standard 
'trade  dollar'  of  its  time  .  It  is  truly  the  first  American 
'silver  dollar.'  In  point  of  fact,  our  own  monetary 
system  was  based  on  the  pillar  dollar  and  its  frac¬ 
tional  parts  as  the  standard...  This  coin  was  widely 
circulated  in  British  colonial  America  and  was  legal 
tender  in  the  United  States  until  February  21,  1857." 


'Separately,  Dr.  Connor  had  the  following  to  say 
about  our  own  Rare  Coin  Review: 

"I'm  a  long  time  subscriber  to  the  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view  and  do  thoroughly  enjoy  it.  As  the  editor  of 
the  newsletter  of  our  local  coin  clubs  I  can  ap¬ 
preciate  the  time  and  effort  which  goes  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  one  of  these  issues.  I  have  sent  your  firm 
another  book  order  under  separate  cover.  It  seems 
that  the  longer  I  am  involved  with  numismatics,  the 
less  I  seem  to  know  and  the  more  I  seem  to  need 
and  rely  on  numismatic  reference  books.  When  I 
say  that,  I  am  not  just  repeating  something  that 
sounds  good— it  is  genuinely  true." 
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1852  Augustus  Humbert  $50 


1852  Augustus  Humbert  $50.  Reeded 
edge.  FIFTY  DOLLS.  887  THOUS.  Very  Fine. 
Far  choicer  than  an  "ordinary"  VF  example, 
this  piece  has  nice  rims  with  all  of  the  let¬ 
tering  well  defined,  and  without  the  severe 
bruises  that  often  characterize  examples  of 
this  issue.  A  far,  far  above  average  specimen 
which  has  the  value  of  an  EF  or  better  coin. 
Our  price  is  so  attractive  that  a  dealer  buy¬ 
ing  it  for  resale  should  be  able  to  have  a  very 
nice  mark  up.  The  first  telephone  call  gets 
it  for . 11,950.00 


1861  Clark,  Gruber  &  Co.  $10 


1861  Clark,  Gruber  &  Co.  $10.  EF-45. 

Sharp  surfaces  without  blemishes  or  flaws 
make  this  one  of  the  nicest  we  have  seen 
of  the  variety  and  grade.  A  prize  item  for  the 
territorial  gold  specialist.  Issued  by  Clark, 
Gruber  &  Co.,  Denver  bankers,  whose  out¬ 
put  at  one  time  was  more  highly  prized  than 
federal  issues! . 3,975.00 


Great  Books  For  Sale! 

See  our  book  section  in  this  issue — for 
some  really  terrific  buys  on  interesting  and 
valuable  reference  books.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  knowledge,  as  they  say! 


1965  "Pattern  Cents" 


1965  "Pattern"  "cent."  Fantasy  design 
produced  to  illustrate  the  innovative  coin 
roller  press  developed  for  the  United  States 
Mint  by  General  Motors.  The  Philadelphia 
Mint  was  reluctant  to  release  dies  of  regular 
coin  designs,  so  these  dies,  with  facetious 
inscriptions,  were  produced  so  that  the  press 
could  be  tested.  Each  coin  has  a  distinctive 
control  number  and  letter  etched  to  the  left 
and  right  of  the  attractive  female  figure  on 
the  obverse.  Each  coin  is  MS-63,  Uncir¬ 
culated,  with  most  original  mint  color.  It  is 
believed  that  fewer  than  100  examples  of  this 
important  issue  are  in  numismatic  hands. 
Buy  one  for  $495,  or  put  away  a  group  of 
three  for . 1,250.00 


NOTE:  In  1965  the  mint  had  a  crisis.  The  public  was  hoar¬ 
ding  cents  at  a  record  rate,  with  the  result  that  the  Director  of 
the  Mint,  Eva  Adams,  declared  that  mintmarks  would  hence¬ 
forth  be  removed — in  order  to  discourage  speculation  in  them! 
Ways  were  sought  to  increase  output,  and  one  idea  was  that 
a  new  type  of  press,  consisting  of  dies  mounted  around  the 
periphery  of  a  roller-like  device,  could  simply  spew  out  a  stream 
of  cents  as  the  rollers  turned.  In  practice,  the  gadget,  devel¬ 
oped  by  General  Motors,  had  many  problems  and  was  never 
used.  The  numismatic  souvenirs  offered  here  are  the  only 
reminders  of  "what  might  have  been." 

U.S.  Currency 

LEGAL  TENDER  ISSUES 

$5  F-64.  Series  of  1 869.  Allison-Spinner  signatures. 
A  wonderful  example  of  the  classic  "rainbow" 
note  of  this  denomination,  so-called  due  to  the 
blue  tinted  paper  (a  counterfeit  deterrent),  bright 
green  ink  register,  and  a  bold  red  seal  and  serial 
numbers.  On  the  face,  at  the  left,  is  a  portrait 
of  Andrew  Jackson  based  on  a  painting  by 
Thomas  Sully.  In  the  center  is  a  vignette  of  a 
frontiersman  and  his  family.  The  engraving,  titl¬ 
ed  The  Pioneer,  was  done  by  Henry  Gugler. 
The  ornately  engraved  back  design,  done  by 
the  American  Bank  Note  Company-New  York, 
is  unique  to  this  series.  Gem  New  .  1,295.00 

$5  F-91.  Series  of  1907.  Speelman-White 
signatures.  The  basic  features  on  the  face  of  this 
note  are  the  same  as  the  previously  offered 
Series  of  1 869  issue  $5,  but  the  design  has  been 
modified  several  times  in  the  interim.  Now 
there  is  a  small  red  scalloped  seal  at  the  right 
and  a  red  V  (Roman  numeral  5)  at  the  left.  The 
back  engraving,  changed  with  the  Series  of 
1875  notes,  is  engraved  by  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing.  Gem  New  .  ,325.00 


$10  F- 1 13.  Series  of  1880  Lyons-Roberts 
signatures.  This  is  the  final  signature  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  $10  denomination  Series  of  1880 
notes,  and  a  classic  design  it  is.  On  the  face, 
at  the  right,  is  a  magnificent  vignette  titled  Old 
World  to  the  New  World  (also  known  as 
Pocahontas  Presented  at  Court).  The  gentleman 
depicted  at  the  left  is  noted  statesman  and  orator 
Daniel  Webster,  engraved  by  Alfred  Sealey.  At 
the  center,  between  the  two  signatures,  is  an 
eagle.  When  the  note  is  held  upside-down,  our 
national  bird  takes  the  appearance  of  a  donkey, 
prompting  this  note  to  be  commonly  known 
among  syngraphists  (paper  money  collectors) 
as  the  "jackass"  note.  New . 495.00 

$10  F-122.  Series  of  1901.  Speelman-White 
signatures.  The  renowned  "bison"  note. 
Famous  explorers  Lewis  and  Clark  are  depicted 
at  the  sides,  while  the  bison  is  at  the  center. 
On  the  back  is  a  standing  female  allegorical 
figure  representing  Columbia,  walking  between 
the  "Pillars  of  Hercules"  (the  gateway  to  the 
western  world).  Most  interesting,  is  the  bison 
itself.  Friedberg's  Paper  Money  of  the  United 
States  claims  it  is  Black  Diamond,  who  also 
served  as  the  model  for  the  nickel  struck  in 
1913.  Gene  Hessler,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
regular  issue  U.S.  currency  titled  The  Com¬ 
prehensive  Catalog  of  U.S.  Paper  Money  IV, 
(also  available  through  our  Publications  Depart¬ 
ment)  believes  that  the  animal  is  Pablo  by 
Ostrander  Smith,  after  a  sketch  by  Charles 
Knight.  Marcus  W.  Baldwin  executed  the 
engraving.  He  reports  that  the  same  bison  is  us¬ 
ed  on  the  30  cent  stamp  of  1923  and  1931,  also 
on  the  series  692  $1  military  payment  certificate 
used  from  late  1970  to  early  1973  by  our  ser¬ 
vicemen  in  Vietnam.  Who  is  correct?  We 
should  not  take  sides.  But,  Mr.  Hessler  is  widely 
known  for  his  accurately  detailed  research  ar¬ 
ticles  on  virtually  every  area  of  U.S.  currency 
(and  currently  serves  as  Editor  of  Paper  Money, 
the  bi-monthly  publication  of  the  Society  of 
Paper  Money  Collectors),  with  large  size  notes 
being  one  of  his  specialties.  New  .  .  .995.00 


SILVER  CERTIFICATES 


$1  F-216.  Series  of  1886.  Rosecrans-Hyatt 
signatures.  Small  round  red  seal.  This  seal  was 
used  only  on  the  two  earliest  signature  com¬ 
binations.  A  vignette  of  Martha  Washington 
engraved  by  Charles  Burt,  after  a  painting  by 
Jalabert,  is  at  the  left.  The  back  shows  intricate 
lathe  work  throughout.  This  note  grades  Gem 
New .  1,295.00 


Send  your  order  early! 
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$1  F-228.  Series  of  1899.  Vernon-Treat  signatures. 
The  “black  eagle"  note.  A  vignette  of  an  eagle 
holding  an  American  flag  in  his  talons  is  at  the 
center  over  small  portraits  of  presidents  Lincoln 
and  Grant.  “Series  of  1899"  is  printed  below 
the  right  serial  number.  Some  type  collectors 
acquire  this  variety,  printed  only  on  the  earliest 
four  signatures,  in  addition  to  an  example  of 


the  later  issue  with  “Series  of  1899“  printed 
vertically  at  the  right  margin.  Grading  as  Gem 
New  . 225.00 

$1  F-233.  Series  of  1899.  Teehee-Burke  signatures. 
This  issue  has  “Series  of  1899“  printed  vertical¬ 
ly  at  the  right  margin.  Gem  New  .  .  225.00 

$1  F-236.  Series  of  1899.  Speelman-White 
signatures.  The  final  signature  combination  of 
this  type.  Gem  New . 225.00 

$5  F-278.  Series  of  1899.  Teehee-Burke  signatures. 
Chief  Running  Antelope,  a  Sioux  Indian  whose 
portrait  was  engraved  by  George  F.C.  Smillie, 
is  on  the  face  of  this  classic  large-size  note.  This 
is  the  only  instance  in  the  history  of  our  nation's 
coin  and  currency  where  a  real  life  Indian  is 
portrayed  (as  opposed  to  a  composite,  an  ar¬ 
tist's  rendition,  or  simply  female  models  wear¬ 
ing  a  feather  headdress).  This  note  grades 
Choice  New . 750.00 


$1  Silver  Certificate.  F-2300.  Series  1934A 
Hawaiian  Overprint.  Julian-Morgenthau 
signatures.  HAWAII  is  printed  vertically  in  small 
letters  at  the  side  margins  on  the  face  and  also 
in  large  letters  horizontally  on  the  back.  This 
issue  circulated  in  Hawaii,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  in  other  places  in  the  Pacific  occupied 
by  American  servicemen  during  World  War  II. 
The  basic  idea  behind  the  creation  of  the  special 
issue  was  that  if  large  amounts  of  currency  us¬ 
ed  to  pay  servicemen  were  paid  in  regular  U.S. 
currency  (as  circulated  on  the  mainland)  a  ma¬ 
jor  victory  by  the  japanese  (particularly  if 
Hawaii  fell)  could  possibly  disrupt  our 
economy.  A  similar  concept  was  used  in  Europe 
(notes  with  a  distinct  yellow  seal  and  blue  serial 
numbers  were  issued).  Gem  New  .  .  .  .49.00 


Send  your  order  early! 
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Silver  Certificate  Rarities  in  Superb  Condition 


and  a  wonderful  combination  of  scarcity  and  affordability.  Again,  we  must 
emphasize  that  we  consider  the  notes  offered  here  to  be  very  overlooked 
in  today's  market  Gem  New.  Order  one  note  for  your  collection  and  pay 
just  $295,  or  put  away  three  gem  specimens  for  only  $750.00. 

F-1605.  1928-E  $1  Silver  Certificate.  The  king  of  Small  Size  One  Dollar 
Notes.  Of  all  the  varieties  of  $1  notes  printed  from  1928  to  the  present  day, 
a  series  which  comprises  many  different  issues,  there  is  one  landmark  rari¬ 
ty,  one  issue  which  is  seldom  seen,  especially  in  higher  grades  of  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  famous  1928-D  which  we  proudly  offer  in  Gem  New  condition. 
Just  3  519,324  notes  were  printed,  which  in  the  heavily  used  $1  series  amounts 
to  a  virtually  trivial  emission. 

Order  one  pristine,  Gem  New,  1928-E  note  and  pay  just  $1,450,  or  order 
three  gem  examples  and  pay  only  $3,950.00. 

The  Very  Best  Way  to  Take  Advantage  of  this  Extraordinary  Offering  of 
Scarce  Gem  Quality  Currency: 

Buy  one  of  each  of  the  above  notes.  This  set  includes  one  each  of  the 
1928-C,  1928-D,  and  1928-E  notes,  all  in  Gem  New  Condition.  If  ordered 
singly  you  would  expect  to  pay  $2,295,  but  if  you  order  this  special  cur¬ 
rency  package  we  will  send  you  the  three  notes  for  just  $1,995.  That's  like 
getting  the  1928-D  note  absolutely  free!  


We  are  always  looking  for  the  rare  and  unusual,  the  “cream  of  the  crop" 
when  it  comes  to  condition  and  collector  interest.  When  we  find  just  the 
right  combination  of  rarity  and  value,  combined  with  superb  condition,  it 
is  exciting  for  us  and  our  customers  who  are  able  to  then  add  a  really  im¬ 
portant  item  to  their  collection. 

Among  other  items  in  a  very  important  acquisition  that  we  recently  made 
was  a  superb  group  of  Gem  New,  1928  Series  Silver  Certificates. 

In  a  past  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  we  offered  the  King  of  Small  Size 
Notes,  the  1928-E  issue  in  Gem  quality,  and  we  sold  a  number  of  pieces 
at  our  price  of  $1,450  each.  Several  collectors  wisely  took  advantage  of  the 
special  offer  of  three  of  these  notes  for  just  $3,950.00. 

The  very  positive  response  to  this  presentation  of  a  great  rarity  stimulated 
our  interest  to  diligently  search  for  other  gem  notes,  and  we  have  been  very 
successful  in  our  quest. 

Now,  we  are  offering  the  three  scarcest  issues  of  the  small  size  Silver  Cer¬ 
tificates.  Each  note  is  as  crisp  and  fresh  as  the  day  it  left  the  press! 

F-1603.  1928-C  $1  Silver  Certificate.  The  second  rarest  note  in  the  series, 
and  very  underrated.  Gem  New.  Buy  a  single  pristine  note  for  just  $550, 
or  put  away  a  group  of  three  for  only  $1,475.00. 

F-1604.  1928-D  $1  Silver  Certificate.  Number  three  in  the  rarity  parade, 
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A  Trip  to  Colorado 


It  was  the  Saturday  after  the  Fourth  of  July,  near 
the  middle  ot  the  summer,  when  I  boarded  a  TWA 
plane  at  Boston,  destination  St.  Louis,  connecting 
to  another  flight  to  Colorado  Springs.  A  few  hours 
later,  on  the  second  leg  of  the  flight,  the  Front  Range 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  loomed  up  before  the 
plane,  and  we  touched  down  at  the  Colorado 
Springs  Airport.  Storm  clouds  were  above,  and  the 
drive  from  the  airport  was  with  the  windshield 
wipers  on.  However,  summer  afternoon  storms  in 
Colorado,  like  those  in  Hawaii,  are  usually 
ephemeral,  and  soon  the  skies  were  clear  again. 
The  occasion  was  a  visit  to  American  Numismatic 
Association  Headquarters  on  the  campus  of  Col¬ 
orado  College,  to  teach  a  class,  "Introduction  to 
Numismatics."  For  a  number  of  years  in  the  1 970s 
and  early  1 980s  I  taught  the  class,  then  called  "All 
About  Coins,"  but  when  I  was  president  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  I  stopped 
teaching,  for  my  annual  summer  visit  to  A.N.A. 
Headquarters  was  occupied  with  other  things — 
such  as  going  over  account  books,  visiting  with  the 
staff  people  there,  and  tending  to  A.N.A.  business. 
Now,  in  July  1986,  I  was  scheduled  to  teach  again, 
and  I  looked  forward  to  the  experience.  Fortunately, 

I  had  kept  notes  from  several  years  earlier,  so 
preparing  an  outline  was  a  snap.  To  be  sure,  there 
were  some  changes— and  as  I  contemplated  talk¬ 
ing  about  grading  to  my  students,  I  knew  I  would 
have  to  say  something  about  the  intermediate 
grades  AU-58,  MS-61 ,  MS-62,  and  so  on  which 
the  A.N.A.  Board  of  Governors  had  made  official 
at  a  meeting  a  few  days  earlier. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  started  with  a  brunch  held 
at  the  Broadmoor  Hotel  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eric  P.  Newman.  Eric,  who  hails  from  St.  Louis,  was 
scheduled  to  be  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  in¬ 
troductory  gathering  of  seminar  students  later  in 
the  day.  About  two  dozen  people  attended  the 
brunch,  and  words  were  spoken  by  A.N.A.  Presi¬ 
dent  Florence  Schook  and  by  Ruthann  Brettell,  the 
executive  director  of  the  A.N.A..  On  hand  were 
A.N.A.  department  heads  and  instructors  for  the 
forthcoming  seminar. 

The  Fine  Arts  Center  was  the  site  for  a  reception 
that  evening,  followed  by  welcoming  talks  to  the 
over  160  students  who  were  gathered  in  an 
auditorium.  Ken  Bressett  was  master  of  ceremonies 
and  introduced  the  various  speakers,  noting  that 
his  first  contact  with  Eric  P.  Newman  came  in  the 
1 950s  when  he  read  something  that  Eric  had  writ¬ 
ten,  and  then  wrote  to  him  to  ask  what  he  knew 
about  the  history  of  New  Hampshire  pattern  cop¬ 
per  coins.  Ken,  a  resident  of  New  Hampshire  at 
the  time,  was  amazed  to  receive  by  return  mail  an 
actual  New  Hampshire  copper  cent,  worth  several 
thousand  dollars  then  and  worth  much  more  now! 
"Not  much  is  known  about  New  Hampshire  col¬ 
onial  coins,"  Eric  said,  "so  I  am  sending  one  to  you 
so  you  can  study  it  and  perhaps  find  out  more  about 
if  "  From  this  introduction,  Eric  and  Ken  became 
fast  friends,  eventually  collaborating  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  book,  The  Fantastic  1804  Dollar,  which 
Today  stands  as  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
numismatic  sc  holarship  ever  to  reach  print  in  book 
form , 


by  Q.  David  Bowers 

Eric's  talk  that  Sunday  evening  was  titled 
"Numismatic  Riddles."  By  means  of  slides  pro¬ 
jected  on  a  screen,  Eric  illustrated  and  told  of  some 
of  his  research  discoveries,  including  the  first  use 
of  the  term  dollar  on  a  coin  or  bank  note  in 
America,  the  discovery  of  the  original  sketches,  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  which  proved  that  Franklin 
devised  the  mottos  and  motif  of  the  1 776  Continen¬ 
tal  "dollar"  (later  also  used  on  the  1 787  Fugio  cent), 
the  fascinating  process  of  "nature  printing"  on  col¬ 
onial  currency,  and  other  fascinating  tidbits. 

He  told  of  the  situation  a  number  of  years  ago 
when  the  numismatic  world  was  startled  to  learn 
of  new  die  varieties  of  1 804  and,  believe  it  or  not, 
1805  silver  dollars.  Prior  to  that  time,  no  one 
thought  that  1805-dated  dollars  existed.  Eric  told 
how  he  examined  the  coins,  concluded  that  they 
were  alterations  from  earlier  dates,  and  were  com¬ 
pletely  phony— worth  nothing  except  as  curiosities. 
The  truth  hurts,  and  the  owner  of  the  coins  and  also 
the  prominent  dealer  involved  in  the  sale  of  them 
responded  with  dark  threats  of  lawsuits!  The  truth 
won  out,  and  before  long  the  matter  was  dropped. 

About  an  hour  later,  Eric  switched  off  the  slide 
projector  and  took  a  seat,  amidst  a  wave  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  applause.  The  Summer  Seminar  had 
started,  and  now  a  week  of  learning  awaited  the 
participants. 

My  own  class,  held  in  Armstrong  Hall  on  the 
campus  of  Colorado  College,  attracted  26  students. 
As  in  years  before,  I  gave  each  student  a  question¬ 
naire  to  determine  his  or  her  numismatic  ex¬ 
periences,  interests,  and  preferences.  One  of  my 
students  had  been  collecting  since  1950,  while 
another  had  just  begun  his  interest  the  month 
before.  Ages  of  the  participants  ranged  from 
members  of  the  Young  Numismatists  Group,  still 
in  high  school  (one  was  in  6th  grade),  to  grand¬ 
parents,  with  a  nice  spread  inbetween. 
Geographically,  extremes  were  represented  by 
students  from  Alaska,  Mexico  City,  and  New 
England.  All  in  all  it  was  quite  a  cosmopolitan 
group. 

As  a  basic  text  we  used  A  Guide  Book  of  United 
States  Coins,  copies  of  which  were  furnished  gratis 
by  Western  Publishing  Co.  supplementing  this 
book  were  copies  of  Coin  World,  Numismatic 
News,  and  The  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter,  also  fur¬ 
nished  free  of  charge  by  the  publishers. 

On  Monday,  the  class  started  at  nine  o'clock 
sharp.  After  introductory  remarks,  I  started  discuss¬ 
ing  the  Guide  Book  in  a  way  not  too  much  different 
from  the  "Day  Trip"  series  of  articles  I  have  been 
doing  for  the  Rare  Coin  Review.  Thinking  that  some 
students  might  question  the  reason  for  discussing 
colonial  and  early  American  coins,  which  are  hard¬ 
ly  in  the  mainstream  of  numismatics,  I  noted  that 
if  I  were  to  spend  the  day  on  a  "popular"  subject- 
such  as  giving  market  recommendations  for  cer¬ 
tain  coins  at  certain  price  levels  in  certain  grades— 
all  the  students  would  have  when  they  returned 
home  would  be  the  knowledge  of  what  one  per¬ 
son  thought  was  a  good  investment  one  summer 
day  in  1986.  They  would  have  nothing  of  conti¬ 
nuing  useful  value.  I  stated  that  the  best  way  to  in¬ 
vest  wisely  (having  determined  that  investment  was 


indeed  an  interest  of  the  students,  as  indicated  on 
the  sheets  I  had  them  fill  out)  was  to  learn  as  much 
about  numismatics.  By  understanding  colonial  early 
American  coins,  half  cents  and  large  cents,  and 
other  early  issues,  one  can  place  such  "popular" 
series  as  Morgan  silver  dollars  in  the  proper  con¬ 
text,  I  noted.  This  seemed  to  be  what  the  students 
wanted,  so  we  proceeded  with  a  discussion  of  silver 
coins  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  through  the 
Rosa  Americana  issues,  the  various  copper  coins 
of  the  states,  and  so  on,  right  through  to  the  start 
of  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  1  792  and  the  patterns 
connected  with  it.  Along  the  way,  I  mentioned  the 
interesting  mottos  that  were  reflective  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  era,  such  as  "Immune  (or  Immunis)  Col¬ 
umbia"  (referring  to  Columbia,  or  America,  being 
immune  from  the  problems  of  the  rest  of  the  world), 
"Rosa  Americana"  and  "Utile  Dulci"  (found  on 
Rosa  Americana  coins,  "the  American  rose"  and 
"the  useful  with  the  sweet"),  "Mind  Your  Business" 
(found  on  1 776  Continental  and  1 787  Fugio  coins), 
"Liberty,  Parent  of  Science  and  Industry"  (a  legend 
on  the  obverse  of  1 792  pattern  coins),  and  so  on, 
noting  at  the  same  time  that  certain  coins,  tokens, 
and  medals  of  George  Washington  had  interesting 
and  tear-provoking  legends,  such  as  "He  is  in  glory, 
the  world  in  tears,"  "Time  increases  his  fame,"  and 
so  on. 

Then  came  a  discussion  of  half  cents,  large  cents, 
and  other  early  American  pieces,  interspersed  with 
information  about  die  preparation,  methods  of  strik¬ 
ing,  and  the  fact  that  horsepower,  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  word,  was  employed  at  the  Mint,  not  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  early  coin  presses  were  tru¬ 
ly  hand-operated.  By  noon,  when  the  class  took 
a  break  for  lunch,  we  had  arrived  at  the  topic  of 
Liberty  Head  nickels.  After  lunch  we  progressed 
part  way  through  American  silver  coins,  by  which 
time  it  was  2:30  in  the  afternoon.  Arriving  at  that 
time  to  address  the  group  were  Adna  Wilde  and 
Bill  Henderson.  As  the  class  was  scheduled  to  go 
on  a  field  trip  to  Cripple  Creek  the  next  day,  Adna 
and  Bill  were  on  hand  to  discuss  the  background 
of  what  has  been  called  "the  world's  greatest  gold 
camp."  Adna,  who  served  as  president  of  the  A.N.A. 
for  the  1981-1983  term  and  who  currently  is 
treasurer,  gave  a  slide  talk  on  Lesher  "dollars,"  tell¬ 
ing  how  these  pieces,  listed  on  page  261  of  the 
Guide  Book,  were  made,  the  different  varieties,  and 
other  fascinating  information  about  them.  Curiously, 
these  coins,  distributed  in  Victor,  Colorado,  a  gold 
mining  area,  were  made  of  silver.  Lesher,  who  con¬ 
ceived  them,  was  a  silver  miner  thrown  out  of  work 
in  Georgetown,  Colorado,  who  subsequently  mov¬ 
ed  to  Victor,  still  believing  in  the  value  of  silver  on 
the  market,  which  by  that  time  had  declined  to  a 
low  level.  His  octagonal  "dollars"  were  an  attempt 
to  revive  public  interest  in  silver  metal.  The  Treas¬ 
ury  stepped  in  and  seized  the  dies,  and  other  com¬ 
plications  developed,  all  of  which  were  related  in 
fascinating  detail  by  the  speaker. 

Then  came  Bill  Henderson's  talk  on  the  romance 
and  adventure  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  Cripple 
Creek.  "Gold  is  where  you  find  it,"  they  say  and 
in  the  olden  days  luck  often  played  the  part  in  set¬ 
ting  up  a  fortune.  In  once  instance,  a  druggist  threw 
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A  present-day  view  of  Cripple  Creek,  nestled  in  the  caldera  of  an  an¬ 
cient  volcano,  nearly  10,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Once  boasting  nearly 
50,000  inhabitants,  the  Cripple  District  is  home  to  about  750  people  today. 


CRIPPLE  CREEK  and  Victor,  Colorado,  furnished  the 
setting  for  a  field  trip  enjoyed  by  over  two  dozen  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  A.N.A.  Summer  Seminar.  Once  known 
as  "the  greatest  gold  camp  on  earth,"  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  these  two  Colorado  towns  saw  frenzied 
gold  mining  activity.  As  years  went  on,  the  mines 
petered  out,  and  although  there  have  been  sporadic 
efforts  at  reclaiming  the  precious  metal  in  recent  years, 
by  and  large  most  "gold"  today  is  extracted  from  the 
pockets  of  tourists,  not  from  the  ground. 

Cripple  Creek,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  drive  from 
A.N.A.  Headquarters  in  Colorado  Springs,  is  the 
livelier  of  the  two  gold  communities  and  today  boasts 
many  tourist  shops  along  its  main  street,  Bennett  Av¬ 
enue.  Two  disastrous  fires  in  1896  wiped  out  the  cen¬ 
tral  business  district  of  the  community,  which  was 
quickly  rebuilt.  The  date  1896  is  seen  on  many 
building  facades  still  standing  today.  A  conflagration 
swept  nearby  Victor  three  years  later  in  1899,  so  that 
the  Victor  structures  which  rose  phoenix-like  from  the 
ashes  bear  that  date  in  many  instances. 

The  gold  discoveries  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district, 
exploitation  of  which  began  in  the  early  1890s,  were 
in  part  responsible  for  the  opening  of  the  Denver  Mint 
in  1906.  Many  American  gold  coins  minted  from  the 
1890s  through  the  early  20th  century  were  struck  from 
Cripple  Creek  and  Victor  gold. 


The  Colorado  Gallery  display  at  A.N.A.  Headquarters  in  Colorado 
Springs  features  many  exhibits,  including  old-time  gold  and  silver  min¬ 
ing  photographs  from  the  state. 


Our  own  Dave  Bowers, 
who  took  his  “An  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Numismatics"  A.N.A. 
Summer  Seminar  class  to 
Cripple  Creek  and  Victor, 
Colorado,  for  a  field  trip  on 
Tuesday,  July  8,  1986. 
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hi>  hat  in  the  air  resolving  to  dig  for  gold  wherever 
the  hat  landed  The  result  was  a  bonanza,  which 
he  named  the  Pharmacist  Mine!  In  another  in¬ 
stance  two  brothers  named  Woods  set  about  ex¬ 
cavating  the  foundation  for  the  Hotel  Victor,  but 
instead  happened  upon  a  rich  vein  of  gold  ore,  lay¬ 
ing  the  basis  for  the  famous  Gold  Coin  Mine,  which 
went  on  to  great  fame — especially  after  Theodore 
Roosevelt  visited  it  and  also  due  to  its  prominent 
situation  right  in  the  middle  of  downtown  Victor. 
Stained  glass  windows  were  employed  in  the  shaft 
house  of  the  Gold  Coin  Mine,  and  right  across  the 
street  from  the  operation  was  the  Gold  Coin  Club, 
which  furnished  deluxe  after-hours  amusement 
facilities  for  the  miners. 

My  students  were  delighted  when  Bill  Hender¬ 
son  drew  winners  from  students'names  printed  on 
slips  of  paper  and  passed  out  a  number  of  colorful 
stock  certificates  from  Cripple  Creek  and  Victor 
mines,  plus  some  interesting  commemorative 
medals. 

Before  long  it  was  after  4  pm,  the  class  adjourn¬ 
ed,  and  a  number  of  us  headed  for  A.N.A.  Head¬ 
quarters  to  board  a  bus  for  the  Pikes  Peak  Cog 
Railway.  On  board  were  Mary  Lou  Barrett  and  Liz 
Arlin  of  the  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  staff,  who 
were  in  Colorado  for  the  week  to  take  the  course 
on  coin  grading.  Leaving  the  station  at  5,  the  three- 
part  train  was  at  the  14,1 10-foot  altitude  summit 
by  an  hour  and  a  half  later.  It  was  a  clear  day,  the 
sun  was  still  bright  in  the  early  evening,  and  one 
could  see  all  the  way  to  Kansas.  Pikes  Peak  doesn't 
change,  of  course,  so  it  wasn't  much  different  from 
my  last  trip  up  the  incline,  which  was  in  1 976.  Our 
guide  told  us  that  there  were  just  two  cog  railways 
in  America,  one  being  the  Pikes  Peak  rig  operated 
by  diesel  engines  and  the  other  being  the  steam- 
operated  railroad  up  Mt.  Washington  in  New 
Hampshire. 

The  next  morning,  Tuesday,  my  class  boarded 
a  bus  and  headed  for  Cripple  Creek  and  Victor, 
with  Adna  Wilde  and  Bill  Henderson  joining  me 
as  tour  guides.  After  a  journey  through  the  moun¬ 
tains,  we  arrived  in  Cripple  Creek,  alighted,  and 
proceeded  to  visit  the  many  tourist  shops  up  and 
down  the  main  street,  Bennett  Avenue.  A  recent 
addition  to  the  line-up  was  a  coin  and  antiques 
shop  operated  by  Ken  Hallenbeck,  a  member  of 
the  A.N.A.  Board  of  Governors  (and  the  contributor 
of  an  article  to  a  recent  Rare  Coin  Review.  The 
group  split  up,  and  some  elected  to  visit  the  Old 
Homestead,  a  former  bordello  now  converted  to 
a  museum,  while  others  went  to  the  Cripple  Creek 
District  Museum  at  the  head  of  Myers  Avenue,  and 
still  others  went  to  different  places.  I  lingered  at 
the  Long  Hungry  Trading  Company  on  Bennett 
Avenue,  where  I  bought  several  T-shirts,  each  made 
by  hand  as  I  watched,  using  the  silk  screen  pro¬ 
cess  (instead  of  the  faster  iron-on  transfer  process 
used  by  most  tourist  places).  There  was  enough 
time  to  catch  a  number  of  other  stores  and  shops, 
including  Ken  Hallenbeck's  place,  and  to  buy  a  few 
books  at  the  Golden  Leaves,  a  book  store,  where 
I  found  still  another  Cripple  Creek  volume  to  add 
to  my  library.  The  Last  Cold  Rush,  by  Raymond 
L.  Drakt — a  rather  nifty  volume,  one  of  the  best 
I  have  seen  on  the  subject,  in  fact. 

We  gathered  for  lunch  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  built 
m  1896,  and  were  treated  to  a  fine  buffet,  a 
weir  ome  change  from  the  focxl  served  at  Colorado 
College  during  the  seminar,  which  most  of  my 
students  rated  at  a  "two"  or  "three”  (on  a  scale 


of  ten) — the  only  negative  I  heard  to  an  otherwise 
fine  week  of  activity. 

Following  lunch,  we  boarded  the  bus  and  headed 
toward  Victor,  seven  miles  away.  Unlike  Cripple 
Creek,  which  has  more  tourist  shops  than  can  be 
easily  counted,  Victor  is  not  much  different  from 
the  "good  old  days,”  except  that  many  of  the 
buildings  are  abandoned  or  boarded  up.  The  Gold 
Coin  Club,  which  still  is  across  the  street  from  the 
Gold  Coin  Mine  (except  that  the  mine  is  in  ruins, 
and  all  that  remain  are  a  few  brick  walls,  piles  of 
rubble,  and  a  gaping  shaft),  had  a  "for  sale”  sign 
on  it.  I  wonder  what  price  they  are  asking?  Cer¬ 
tainly,  this  is  one  of  the  most  historical  of  all 
buildings  in  the  district.  The  New  Victor  Hotel, 
formerly  a  bank  building,  remains  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  building  in  the  town  and  is  largely  empty, 
as  is  the  building  captioned  "Victor  Record”  across 
the  facade,  where  Lowell  Thomas  once  worked. 
Owen  Fulrodt's  antique  shop,  named  the  Assay  Of¬ 
fice,  had  expanded  to  a  second  location  since  my 
last  visit.  I  suggested  that  my  students  go  there,  for 
Owen  always  has  on  hand  a  lot  of  interesting  bot¬ 
tles,  mining  artifacts,  and  other  relics,  including 
stock  certificates.  Also  on  the  Victor  tour  was  a  stop 
at  the  Joseph  Lesher  House,  owned  by  the 
American  Numismatic  Association,  and  recently 
restored  by  the  A.N.A.  to  a  comfortable  interior, 
ideal  for  overnight  lodging.  According  to  a  sheet 
given  out  by  the  A.N.A.,  rates  are  most  reasonable, 
and  A.N.A.  members  can  use  the  house  for  only 
$50,  the  charge  for  a  visit  from  one  to  three  days. 

By  mid  afternoon,  quite  thoroughly  steeped  in 
the  lore  of  "the  world's  greatest  gold  camp,"  all 
of  us  boarded  the  bus  and  headed  back  to  Colorado 
Springs. 

I  started  my  class  the  next  day  with  a  discussion 
of  coin  grading,  pricing,  and  values,  beginning  with 
an  explanation  of  the  Sheldon  system  of  numerical 
grading.  To  refresh  my  memory,  I  borrowed  from 
Nancy  Green,  the  A.N.A.  librarian,  a  copy  of  Dr. 
William  H.  Sheldon's  book,  Early  American  Cents, 
published  in  1949— the  book  which  started  it  all. 
The  numerical  system,  in  which  coins  are  rated 
from  1  to  70,  was  devised  as  a  market  formula  for 
the  pricing  of  large  cents  of  the  1 793-1814  era.  The 
theory  was  that  each  die  variety  would  be  assign¬ 
ed  a  basal  value.  This  basal  value  could  be 
multiplied  by  the  numerical  grade.  Thus,  if  a  die 
variety  had  a  basal  value  of  $1 ,  and  it  was  in  EF-40 
grade,  then  the  value  of  the  coin  could  be  com¬ 
puted  by  multiplying  $1  times  40,  and  coming  up 
with  $40.  The  reason  that  the  numbers  are  from 
1  to  70  and  not  some  other  system  is  that  these 
fit  the  market  structure  of  large  cents  at  the  time. 
As  strange  as  it  may  seem  today,  an  MS-60  cent 
in  1 949  was  worth  only  twice  the  price  of  a  VF-30 
cent!  If  Dr.  Sheldon  were  devising  the  same  scale 
today,  if  we  had  VF-30  for  that  range,  then  MS-60 
would  probably  have  to  be  MS-500! 

Some  of  my  readers  may  recall  that  when  the 
A.N.A.  Grading  System  was  first  formulated  in  the 
1970s,  there  was  much  discussion  about  how  il¬ 
logical  the  Sheldon  system  was,  for  it  had  long 
fallen  out  of  use  as  a  pricing  formula.  However, 
logic  has  never  prevented  people  from  making 
decisions,  and  the  Sheldon  market  formula  system 
of  numbers  from  1  to  70  was  thrown  in  place,  now 
to  cover  all  coins  from  half  cents  to  double  eagles. 
Thus,  today  in  1986  we  have  the  rather  illogical 
situation  that  the  grade  of  Very  Fine  begins  at 
VF-20  and  goes  all  the  way  up  until  you  are  just 


short  of  EF-40,  or  a  span  of  19  numbers,  whereas 
within  a  short  span  of  just  10  numbers  are  now 
crammed  MS-60,  MS-61,  MS-62,  MS-63, 
MS-64,  and  so  on  all  the  way  through  to  MS-70! 

Another  part  of  my  classroom  presentation  was 
a  discussion  of  coin  market  cycles,  popularity 
booms  and  busts,  and  trends  over  the  years.  "Those 
who  do  not  learn  the  lessons  of  history  are  con¬ 
demned  to  repeat  its  mistakes,"  Santayana  said, 
and,  heeding  this  advice,  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
best  way  to  understand  today  is  to  learn  what  went 
on  before. 

What  makes  a  coin  valuable?  This  was  another 
topic  of  discussion,  and  my  students  and  I  discussed 
such  considerations  as  face  value,  intrinsic  value, 
design,  rarity,  popularity,  grade,  and  so  on. 

Then  came  a  discussion  of  market  values,  adver¬ 
tising  policies,  and  the  like.  In  one  instance,  a  silver 
dollar  in  MS-65  with  a  market  value  in  the  $1 ,200 
range  was  advertised  in  a  current  periodical  for  less 
than  $100!  "There  is  no  Santa  Claus  in 
numismatics,"  Lee  F.  Hewitt,  publisher  of  the 
Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine,  said  years  ago, 
and  I  have  repeated  this  piece  of  advice  many 
times.  However,  there  are  always  catchpenny  ads 
which  appeal  to  the  bargain-seeker,  who, 
somehow,  feels  that  coins  for  which  leading  dealers 
pay  $800  or  $900  can  be  purchased  retail  for  $100! 
Of  course,  the  day  of  reckoning  comes  when 
bargain  seeker  the  pieces  are  offered  for  sale. 

As  the  end  of  Wednesday  afternoon  approach¬ 
ed,  I  turned  my  class  over  to  Ken  Bressett,  the 
A.N.A.  director  of  education,  who  continued  the 
discussion  for  the  remaining  two  hours  and  also 
two  days  later  on  Friday,  with  the  intervening  day, 
Thursday,  being  devoted  to  a  trip  to  the  Denver 
Mint.  I  hopped  aboard  another  TWA  plane,  went 
to  St.  Louis,  connected  to  Boston,  and  at  the  rather 
quiet  and  traffic-free  hour  of  2:30  a.m.,  Thursday, 
arrived  back  in  Wolfeboro,  to  continue  working 
the  following  day  on  details  for  our  September  auc¬ 
tion  sale  (The  Princeton  Collection  and  the  Dr. 
Charles  Ingle  Collection).  All  in  all,  my  five  days 
in  Colorado  were  among  the  most  active  and  in¬ 
tense  of  the  year  and,  as  always,  were  an  ex¬ 
hilarating  experience. 


Likes  the  RCR 

The  following  letter  was  recently  received  from 
Harold  Fisher: 

"I  always  enjoy  your  Rare  Coin  Review.  I  often 
share  it  with  a  friend  who  is  not  a  collector.  He 
loves  to  borrow  the  Review  just  to  read  it  for  fun. 

"In  your  last  issue  I  especially  enjoyed  reading 
the  excerpt  from  Douglas  Fairbanks'  book,  Laugh 
and  Live.  If  you  can  give  me  a  suggestion  as  to 
where  I  can  acquire  this  out-of-print  book,  I  would 
like  to  add  a  copy  to  my  library. 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  the  quality  of  your  coins. 
The  Rare  Coin  Review  is  always  "rare"  fun,  and 
the  coins  I  get  from  you  are  always  impressive.” 
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ABOVE:  Judy  Padgett,  A.N.A.  Summer  Seminar  coordinator,  stands  with  the  bus 
i  driver  and  a  student  and  gets  ready  to  check  a  list  of  names  of  those  going  on  the 
|  Cripple  Creek  Gold  District  tour. 

ABOVE  RIGHT:  A  modern  sign  in  Cripple  Creek  welcomes  tourists.  Standing  is  Ad- 
'  na  Wilde,  who  with  Bill  Henderson  helped  Dave  Bowers  conduct  the  tour. 

BELOW  LEFT  AND  RIGHT:  abandoned  mining  equipment  litters  many  open  spaces, 
■  alleys,  and  back  lots  in  Cripple  Creek  and  Victor.  The  gadgets  shown  here,  long  out 
,  of  use,  were  photographed  in  Victor. 
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CRIPPLE  CREEK,  COLORADO 


The  FB&L  Block,  located  on  Bennett  Avenue,  is  Cripple 
Creek's  largest  surviving  commercial  structure.  In  the  past 
it  has  seen  uses  ranging  from  a  department  store  to  a  funeral 
parlor.  Now  it  houses  a  gun  shop,  ice  cream  parlor,  and  curio 
store. 


What  was  but  is  no  more — remnants  of  a  building 
on  Bennett  Avenue. 


ABOVE:  Visitors  browse  in  Ken  Hallenbeck's  new¬ 
ly  opened  coin  and  antiques  shop  on  Bennett  Avenue. 
Items  offered  range  from  coins  to  old  magazines,  from 
bottles  to  mining  artifacts. 

LEFT:  The  wood-fronted  Phenix  Block,  built  in  18%, 
stands  starkly  vacant  on  Bennett  Avenue.  The  struc¬ 
ture  is  an  exception  to  most  others  on  the  street,  which 
are  made  of  brick. 


Part  of  Bennett  Avenue.  In  the  left  foreground  is  Hand, 
which  years  ago  was  a  leading  dry  goods  store. 
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Dave  Bowers  stopped  at  the  Long  Hungry  Trading  Com¬ 
pany  shop  on  Bennett  Avenue  and  ordered  a  few  T-shirts, 
which  one  of  the  owners  is  shown  making  via  the  time- 
honored  silk  screen  process.  Many  different  mining, 
>  railroading,  and  other  old-time  motifs  were  available. 


Built  in  1896,  the  Cripple  Creek  City  Hall  and  the  adjacent 
Central  Fire  Station  appear  today  much  as  they  did  years  ago. 
Bennett  Avenue  has  the  unusual  distinction  at  this  point  of  be¬ 
ing  two  stories,  with  one  lane  about  six  feet  above  the  other, 
separated  by  a  retaining  wall  as  shown. 


Perhaps  the  most  thriving  business  in  Cripple  Creek  is  the  Im¬ 
perial  Hotel,  built  in  1896  and  today  serving  as  a  hotel,  restaurant, 
and  entertainment  center  (during  summer  evenings  old-time 
melodramas  are  presented— and  one  can  hiss  the  villain,  whistle 
at  the  heroine  and  otherwise  cheer  the  action).  Above  are  some 
of  the  Summer  Seminar  students  taking  time  out  for  lunch  at  the 
Carlton  Room  of  the  hotel,  while  to  the  right  is  shown  a  view  of 
the  block-long  Imperial  Hotel  structures. 


IMPEBin 


The  Palace  Hotel,  a  relic  of  the  1890s,  serves 
tourists  today  and  offers  entertainment  in  addition 
to  lodging. 
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American  Numismatic  Association 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  ORGANIZATION  FOR  COLLECTORS  OF  COINS,  TOKENS,  MEDALS  &  PAPER  MONEY 


July  11,  1986 


We  the  Students  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association  1986  Summer  Seminar 
Course,  "Introduction  to  Numismatics,"  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
Mr.  Q.  David  Bowers  for  sharing  with  us  his  knowledge,  skill  and  experience. 
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Standing  stark  and  forelorn,  this  structure  is  a  relic  of  prosperous  days  of  years 
ago,  long  since  passed.  Unlike  Cripple  Creek,  Victor  is  largely  unvisited  by  tourists 
and  is  more  like  it  was  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  excepting  the  effects  of  age 
and  neglect. 


Victor  City  Hall 


Once  a  bank,  then  a  hotel,  later  a  restaurant,  most  of  Victor's 
largest  remaining  commercial  building  is  now  vacant. 


ABOVE:  Bill  Henderson  browses  through  drawers  con 
taining  stock  certificates  in  the  Assay  Office,  a  Victor  an 
tiques  shop. 


RIGHT:  one  of  many  Victor  buildings  bearing  the  date 
1899. 
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Gathered  in  front  of  the  Lesher  House  (which  is  owned  by  the  American  Numismatic  Association  and  which  is  available 
to  A.N.A.  members  for  overnight  stays)  is  the  tour  group  lead  by  Adna  Wilde,  Dave  Bowers,  and  Bill  Henderson  (who  are 
shown  standing  to  the  right). 


From  regality  to  rubble:  Remnants  of  the  Gold  Coin  Mine,  shown  above,  include  the 
gaping  abandoned  shaft  hole  and  what  is  left  of  the  shaft  house,  which  in  its  heyday 
boasted  art  glass  windows!  To  the  right  is  pictured  the  Gold  Coin  Club,  across  the  street 
from  the  Gold  Coin  Mine,  which  hosted  Theodore  Roosevelt  during  one  of  his  visits  to 
the  district.  Now  abandoned,  it  displays  a  “for  sale”  sign  out  front  and  looks  for  a  buyer. 
Many  are  the  tales  of  the  social  events  and  other  happenings  which  once  took  place 


within  its  walls. 


Tripping  Through  the 
Guide  Book 


by  Q.  David  Bowers 


(Part  III) 


This  article  continues  a  series  begun  in  our  "Rare 
:  Coin  Review"  No.  58  and  last  appearing  in  our 
i'  " Rare  Coin  Review"  No.  60.  Dave  Bowers  discusses 
\  various  aspects  of  “A  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
t  Coins"  and  the  listings  therein,  believing  this  to  be 
ji  one  of  the  most  useful  numismatic  references  in 
print.  Use  the  current  (1987)  edition  as  you  read. 

Since  the  last  installment  of  the  Day  Tripping  ar¬ 
ticle,  the  fortieth  Edition  of  the  Guide  Book  has  ap¬ 
peared.  Use  it  as  a  text  to  follow  my  comments.  The 
purpose  of  this  series  of  articles  is  to  discuss  some 
interesting  sidelights  involving  various  coins  and 
listings. 

The  previous  installment  concluded  with 
halfcents,  so  now  I  take  up  the  study  of  one-cent 
pieces. 


The  first  cents  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in 
quantities  for  circulation  made  their  appearance  ear¬ 
ly  in  1793.  Known  today  as  the  Chain  style,  the 
pieces  bore  on  the  obverse  a  representation  of  Miss 
Liberty,  a  portrait  which  one  newspaper  described 
as  of  a  woman  "in  a  fright."  The  reverse  depicts  a 
chain  of  links,  enclosing  the  denomination,  with 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERI.  surrounding.  This  very 
first  issue,  described  as  variety  S-1  in  Dr.  William 
!  H.  Sheldon's  Penny  Whimsy,  has  achieved  a  special 
fame  over  the  years  and  is  one  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  and  most  desired  of  all  United  States  coins. 
‘  The  engraver,  perhaps  fearful  that  AMERICA  would 
!  not  fit  on  the  die  completely,  or,  more  likely,  would 
i  not  fit  on  the  die  in  an  artistic  manner  with  regular 
spacing  between  words,  abbreviated  it  to  AMERI. 
i  Subsequently,  the  style  was  modified,  and  later 
chain  cents  had  our  country's  name  spelled  out  in 
full.  The  chain  motif,  too,  came  in  for  its  share  of 
i  criticism,  with  the  previously-mentioned  newspa¬ 
per  stating  that  this  device  was  "but  an  ill  omen 
for  liberty,"  an  unsuitable  design  for  a  nation  which 
)had  recently  secured  its  freedom. 

Although  the  1793  Chain  AMERI.  cents  are 
several  times  rarer  than  those  with  AMERICA  spell¬ 
ed  out  in  full,  catalogue  differences  are  nominal, 
iwith  the  first  listing  at  $3,500  in  Fine  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  listing  for  just  slightly  less,  or  $3,250.  In  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine-40  preservation  the  AMERI.  variety  is 
(posted  at  $14,500  while  its  AMERICA  counterpart 
is  listed  at  $13,000. 

(  Among  early  large  cents,  especially  those  of  the 
I  first  few  years  of  the  denomination,  grading  is  on¬ 


ly  part  of  the  story.  A  coin  can  be  in  Very  Fine 
preservation,  for  example,  but  can  be  weakly  struck, 
or  it  can  be  on  a  corroded  or  porous  planchet,  or 
it  can  have  one  or  another  of  several  other  prob¬ 
lems.  Most  certainly  one  can  never  purchase  a  1793 
cent  without  examining  it  in  person  or  without  rely¬ 
ing  upon  a  detailed  description  which  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  illustration  or  which  goes  beyond  a 
simple  numerical  grade.  It  could  well  be  the  case 
that  one  coin  correctly  described  as  Fine-12  might 
be  a  bad  buy  at  $2,500,  where  another  coin  cor¬ 
rectly  described  as  Fine-12,  but  well  struck  and  on 
a  glossy,  defect-free  planchet,  might  be  a  bargain 
at  $6,000!  I  mention  this  to  counter  the  popular  no¬ 
tion  that  all  one  has  to  do  to  be  a  professional  nu¬ 
mismatist  or  to  buy  coins  intelligently  is  to  have 
a  list  of  "bid"  and  "ask"  prices  and  a  coin  with 


a  numerical  grade.  Not  all  coins  within  a  given 
grade  are  created  equal,  and  especially  among  early 
pieces  there  are  apt  to  be  wide  differences. 

The  relief  of  the  design  of  the  Chain  cent  obverse 
was  low,  and  the  pieces  lack  the  high  protective 
rim  of  later  issues,  with  the  result  that  nearly  always 
a  typical  1793  Chain  cent  will  be  much  weaker  on 
the  obverse  than  on  the  reverse.  Often  a  coin  is 
described  as  having  a  Very  Good  or  Fine  obverse 
but  a  Very  Fine  reverse.  Obviously,  the  reverse  did 
not  wear  any  less  than  the  obverse,  for  both  sides 
of  the  coin  spent  the  same  amount  of  time  in  cir¬ 
culation.  The  answer  is  provided  by  differences  in 
relief.  At  the  moment  of  striking,  the  obverse  was 
less  well  defined  than  the  reverse. 


Responding  to  complaints  about  the  Chain  cent 
design,  the  Mint  modified  the  motif,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  Wreath  reverse  cent,  illustrated  on  page 
70  of  the  Guide  Book,  appeared  shortly  thereafter. 
Several  die  varieties  are  known,  the  most  famous 
of  which  is  the  style  with  a  fancifully-designated 
"strawberry  leaf"  above  the  date.  Interestingly,  all 
known  specimens  of  the  "strawberry  leaf"  variety 
are  of  low  grades. 

Cents  of  the  years  from  1793  though  1814  are 
described  in  Dr.  William  H.  Sheldon's  book,  Pen¬ 
ny  Whimsy,  which  first  appeared  in  1949  under  the 
title  of  Early  American  Cents.  This  volume,  one  of 
the  great  classics  of  American  numismatics, 
discusses  collector  psychology,  grading,  pricing,  and 
a  dozen  other  topics,  in  addition  to  providing  detail¬ 
ed  listings  of  die  variety  characteristics.  A  mean¬ 
ingful  review  of  Penny  Whimsy  would  constitute 
an  article  on  its  own,  so  I  will  not  take  the  time 
to  do  it  here.  However,  I  strongly  recommend  that 
readers  interested  in  any  area  of  early  American 
numismatics  borrow  or  buy  a  copy  of  the  book  for 
the  precepts  given  there  are  applicable  to  many  oth¬ 
er  series  as  well. 

As  a  class,  1793  Wreath  reverse  cents  are  more  plen¬ 
tiful  than  the  Chain  varieties,  but  on  a  relative  basis 
both  are  scarce.  Indeed,  cents  dated  1793  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  major  keys  to  the  large  cent  series 
which  began  in  1793  and  ended  in  1857.  The  oth¬ 
er  key  dates  are  1799  and  1804. 

As  a  rule,  1793  Wreath  cents  were  fairly  well 
struck.  The  quality  of  the  planchet  used  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter  entirely,  and  more  often  than  not 
pieces  show  porosity,  discoloration,  or  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  several  problems.  Much  looking  may  be 
required  to  find  one  that  is  "just  right."  Again,  the 
grade  of  a  1793  cent  is  only  part  of  the  value  story. 
Surface  characteristics  play  an  equally  if  not  more 
important  part.  I  am  sure  I  am  speaking  for  many 
numismatists  when  I  say  that  an  example  in  Fine-12 
grade,  well  struck  with  glossy  defect-free  surfaces, 
would  be  preferable  and  more  valuable  than  a  Very 
Fine-20  coin  on  a  dark  and  porous  planchet. 

After  relatively  brief  coinage,  the  Wreath  style  was 
discontinued  in  favor  of  the  so-called  Liberty  Cap 
type  which  appeared  late  in  1793  and  as  a  general 
motif  was  continued  through  the  first  part  of  1796. 
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The  obverse  molit  was  an  adaptation  of  the  famous 
French  Libertas  Americana''  medal,  while  the  re¬ 
verse  was  a  modification  of  the  earlier  Wreath  style. 
Liberty  Cap  cents  of  1793  are  distinguished  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  prominent  border  of  raised  beads,  in  distinc¬ 
tion  to  the  denticles  or  toothlike  projections  used 
beginning  in  1794.  The  planchets  used  for  1793  Lib¬ 
erty  Cap  cents  were,  on  balance,  better  than  those 
used  for  Wreath  cents,  and  if  one  were  fortunate 
enough  to  view  an  array  of  a  dozen  of  each  type, 
the  surviving  Liberty  Cap  cents  of  1793  would  be 
more  pleasing  in  appearance.  However,  as  a  major 
variety  of  1793,  the  Liberty  Cap  is  rarer  than  either 
the  Chain  or  Wreath  styles,  measurably  so. 

Cents  of  1794  have  attracted  many  specialists  over 
the  years.  In  1982  I  had  the  privilege,  with  Rick  Bagg 
of  our  staff,  of  cataloguing  and  presenting  the  John 
W.  Adams  Collection  of  1794  cents,  which  was 
memorialized  in  a  special  volume,  complete  with 
an  introduction  giving  the  owner's  biography  as 
well  as  historical  data  pertaining  to  the  early 
Philadelphia  Mint.  Beautiful  photographs  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  Carl  W.  Carlson.  A  specially-bound  Li¬ 
brary  Edition  of  this  book  was  offered  to  our  clients, 
and  over  200  were  sold.  The  issue  price  of  $100 
was  but  a  fond  memory  a  year  or  so  later  when  an 
example  of  the  book  changed  hands  at  $250,  follow¬ 
ed  by  another  sale  at  $275! 


At  the  top  of  page  71  of  the  Guide  Book  are  il¬ 
lustrated  three  different  styles  of  1794  cents,  three 
of  several  dozen  varieties.  Over  the  years  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  my  students  at  the  Summer  Seminar 
(held  by  the  American  Numismatic  Association  in 
Colorado  Springs),  study  the  three  pictures  carefully. 
At  first  glance  they  all  seem  to  be  the  same— they 
all  portray  Miss  Liberty  facing  right,  a  liberty  cap 
and  pole,  as  part  of  the  motif  the  word  LIBERTY 
above,  and  the  date  1794  below.  On  closer  examina¬ 
tion,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  three  il¬ 
lustrated  pieces  have  different  facial  characteristics. 
The  piece  on  the  left  has  what  might  be  termed 
a  supercilious  expression,  while  the  piece  at  the 
center  features  Miss  Liberty  appearing  quite  "con¬ 
tented”  (for  want  of  a  better  word),  while  that  on 
the  right  shows  Miss  Liberty  less  finely  sculpted, 
almost  manly  in  appearance.  Note  also  the  differ¬ 
ing  details  of  the  hairstrands,  the  date  spacing  and 
numeral  size,  and  so  on.  It  is  precisely  such  dif¬ 
ferences  that  cause  such  coins  to  be  appealing  to 
numismatists.  Produced  in  the  days  of  hand-finished 
dies,  no  two  varieties  of  1794  cents  are  precisely 
alike.  Like  pizza,  cats,  and  automobiles,  cents  of 
1794  come  in  a  wide  variety  of  surface 
characteristics.  Some  are  sharply  struck,  while 
others  were  produced  from  dies  in  shallow  relief. 
Today,  the  coloration  of  surviving  pieces  ranges  from 
light  brown  through  medium  brown  to  gray  and 
Mark,  with  an  occasional  patinated  green  coin. 

One  of  my  favorite  coins  in  the  American  spec¬ 
trum  is  the  1794  Starred  Reverse  cent,  more  formerly 
known  as  Sheldon  48  Readers  may  wish  to  refer 
to  the  multiple-page  description  of  the  finest  known 
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example  presented  in  our  auction  of  the  Dr.  Stuart 
Levine  Collection,  April  1986,  for  details.  The  rather 
curious  story  of  what  happened  with  the  coin  at 
the  sale — did  it  sell  or  didn't  it?— is  given  on  page 
12  of  our  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  61.  It  is  probably 
poor  literary  form  to  refer  a  reader  to  an  outside 
source,  especially  in  the  middle  of  an  article,  but 
the  only  alternative  to  doing  this  would  be  to  spend 
several  pages  at  this  point  telling  about  the 
fascinating  Starred  Reverse — which,  to  many 
readers,  would  be  a  rehash  of  what  is  still  fresh  in 
their  minds.  So,  my  apologies  to  those  who  have 
just  "come  aboard"  the  Rare  Coin  Review.  If  there 
is  a  reader  who  does  not  possess  a  copy  of  the 
Levine  Collection  catalogue,  send  me  a  request  ad¬ 
dressed  to  my  personal  attention,  separate  from  any 
order  you  might  send  in  from  this  Review  issue,  and 
I'll  send  you  free  of  charge  a  Xerox  copy  of  the 
catalogue  description.  Enough  said  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  subject.  Now,  on  to  other  things... 

Cents  of  1795  are  also  of  the  Liberty  Cap  style. 
There  are  not  as  many  varieties  as  the  preceding 
year.  Two  major  types  are  noted:  those  with  lettered 
edge,  of  the  style  used  earlier,  and  the  later  or  plain 
edge  style.  In  addition,  there  is  the  curious,  con¬ 
troversial,  and  quite  interesting  Jefferson  Head  cop¬ 
per,  which  has  been  viewed  as  a  counterfeit  by 
some,  as  a  pattern  by  others,  and  as  a  proposal  for 


private  contract  coinage  by  still  others.  A  fourth  con¬ 
tingent  considers  it  to  be  a  Philadelphia  Mint  prod¬ 
uct.  What  it  is  may  never  be  known,  but  apparently 
they  were  made  by  the  hundreds,  if  not  by  the 
thousands,  for  several  dozen  or  so  survive  today. 

In  1796,  following  the  production  of  Liberty  Cap 
pieces,  the  Draped  Bust  cents  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  Patterned  after  a  motif  said  to  have  been 
the  work  of  artist  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  first  used  on 
the  Draped  Bust  silver  dollars  of  the  preceding  year, 
1795,  this  style  features  Miss  Liberty  facing  to  the 
right,  with  her  ample  bosom  covered  with  several 
folds  of  drapery,  and  her  hair  tied  with  a  ribbon 
behind  her  head.  With  a  singular  lack  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  Mint  eventually  used  the  same  basic  design 
on  all  coins  from  the  half  cent  through  the  silver 
dollar. 

Draped  Bust  cents  were  produced  from  1796 
through  1807.  While  there  are  many  technical  die 
varieties  described  in  Dr.  Sheldon's  Penny  Whim¬ 
sy  book,  there  is  only  one  rare  date,  the  1799,  which 
exists  in  two  basic  forms,  the  1799  "perfect  date" 
variety  and  also  the  1799/8  overdate. 

A  number  of  interesting  diecutting  blunders  can 
be  found  among  Draped  Bust  cents,  including  the 
1796  LIHERTY  issue,  several  varieties  with  the  stems 
to  the  wreath  omitted,  and  in  particular  the  1801 
Three  Errors  Reverse,  in  which  the  diecutter  omit¬ 
ted  one  stem  to  the  wreath,  spelled  UNITED  as 
UNITED,  and  instead  of  the  fraction  1/100  indicating 
the  denomination,  used  the  mathematically  mean¬ 
ingless  1/000. 

Following  an  array  of  diecutting  errors  amidst 
many  varieties  of  normal  coins,  the  series  progresses 


to  1804,  another  key  date,  but  not  nearly  as  rare 
as  the  1799.  Then  there  is  the  so-called  1804  "re¬ 
strike,"  which  is  not  a  restrike  at  all  but,  rather,  was 
made  outside  of  the  mint  by  altering  a  discarded 
die  dated  1803  so  that  it  would  read  1804,  and  com¬ 
bining  it  with  a  reverse  die,  of  a  different  design 
from  the  original,  used  earlier  to  strike  a  cent  of 
1820.  This  rather  crude  production  is  collectible  on 
its  own  and,  as  the  design  is  different  from  an 
authentic  1804  cent,  is  not  apt  to  deceive  anyone. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  series  the  1807  "Comet" 
variety,  an  issue  distinguished  by  a  comet-like  die- 
break  behind  Miss  Liberty's  head,  has  always  been 
a  favorite  with  collectors.  I  wonder  if  in  our  lifetime 
any  of  readers  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  are  destin¬ 
ed  to  have  a  really  nice  view  of  a  comet?  A  few  years 
ago  Comet  Kohoutek  was  a  non-event,  and  with¬ 
out  question  the  greatest  non-event  of  1984-1985 
was  the  Halley's  Comet  fizzle. 

In  general,  Draped  Bust  cents  were  struck  on  de¬ 
cent  planchets  with  good  surfaces,  although  the 
rarities  dated  1799  tend  to  be  dark  and  often  po¬ 
rous;  similarly,  the  scarce  1804  cents,  speaking  of 
originals,  are  often  on  less  than  desirable  planchets. 
However,  there  are  enough  nice  pieces  of  such  dates 
as  1800,  1801,  1802,  1803,  etc.  that  no  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  locating  a  nice  example  for  a  type 
set. 

In  1808  the  large  cent  motif  was  changed  to  what 
collectors  know  as  the  Classic  Head  type.  Miss  Lib¬ 
erty  now  faces  to  the  left,  and  stars  are  added  to 
the  field,  seven  to  the  left  and  six  to  the  right.  The 
motif,  also  used  on  half  cents  (of  the  dates 
1809-1836),  was  continued  in  the  large  cent  series 
through  1814.  There  are  no  rarities  within  this  span, 
although  cents  of  the  year  1809  are  considered  to 
be  scarcer  than  the  others.  With  the  exception  of 
1814  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  1813,  often  Classic  Head 
cents  are  poorly  struck.  The  1814  cent  pictured  at 
the  top  of  page  76  of  the  Guide  Book  is  truly  a 
superb  example  of  this  type  and  is  not  at  all 
representative  of  what  you  are  apt  to  encounter  in 
the  marketplace! 

1815  saw  no  production  of  cents,  the  only  gap 
in  the  otherwise  continuous  emission  of  coins  of 
this  denomination  from  1793  onward.  When  cent 
production  resumed  in  1816  a  new  design  was 
employed,  the  style  listed  as  the  Matron  Head  in 
the  Guide  Book.  For  a  change,  this  head  was  used 
only  on  one-cent  pieces.  In  1835  the  portrait  was 
restyled  to  the  so-called  Head  of  1836,  illustrated 
at  the  lower  right  of  page  79  in  the  Guide  Book. 
The  most  noticeable  difference  is  the  appearance 
of  the  tip  of  the  neck  truncation.  This  format  was 
used  through  1837,  in  which  year  it  was  modified 
by  minor  restyling,  including  changing  of  the  hair 
cords  from  plain  to  beaded.  Styles  overlap  toward 
the  end  of  the  1830s,  and  certain  years  saw  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  more  than  one  configuration,  as  the  Guide 
Book  points  out.  In  1839  several  versions  of  Miss 
Liberty  were  made,  including  the  Head  of  1838, 
similar  to  that  used  the  year  before;  the  curiously- 
named  Silly  Head  variety  and  its  cousin  the  Booby 
Head;  and  the  so-called  Petite  Head,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  of  the  general  style  used  through  the  end  of  the 
series  in  1857.  Again,  there  are  sometimes  dif¬ 
ferences  within  a  given  year.  In  1843  several  mi¬ 
nor  modifications  were  employed,  thus  creating 
three  distinct  styles. 

The  span  of  cent  coinage  from  1816  through  1857 
includes  several  overdates,  numerous  variations  in 
letter  and  numeral  sizes,  and  other  varieties.  These 
are  described  in  detail  in  Howard  R.  Newcomb's 
book,  United  States  Copper  Cents  1816-1857.  The 
book  is  distinctive  in  that  it  is  not  typeset.  Rather, 
it  is  a  reproduction  of  hand-lettered  text.  First 
published  in  1944,  the  work  has  seen  several  re¬ 
print  editions  since  then. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  varieties  of  the 
1816-1857  span  is  the  1817  cent  with  15  obverse  stars 


Small  Letters,  1843  Petite  Head-Large  Letters,  1843 
Mature  Head  Large  Letters,  1844,  1845,  1846,  1847, 
1848,  1849,  1850,  1851,  1852,  1853,  1854,  1855, 
1856,  and  1857. 

Of  course,  a  simpler  list  would  omit  the  few  ex¬ 
tra  varieties  given  above  and  would  consist  simply 
of  one  of  each  date.  Conversely,  an  expanded  list 
might  include  all  of  the  issues  listed  in  the  Guide 
Book. 

Beginning  in  the  1850s,  Mint  officials  ex¬ 
perimented  with  reducing  the  diameter  and  weight 
of  the  cent.  The  contemporary  large  cents  were 
viewed  as  cumbersome,  and  a  smaller  replacement 
was  sought.  Christian  Gobrecht's  flying  eagle  design 
earlier  used  on  pattern  silver  dollars  of  the 
1836-1859  years,  was  employed  on  pattern  cents 


instead  of  13.  The  explanation  for  this  anomaly  has 
never  been  given.  Was  it  an  engraving  error?  De¬ 
spite  the  Guide  Book  listing  of  $700  for  an  MS-60 
example,  you  will  find  that  years  of  searching  may 
not  yield  a  coin  in  that  grade.  Here  is  a  scarce  piece 
in  lower  grades  and  an  extremely  rare  coin  in  MS-60 
or  above.  In  fact,  I've  never  seen  one  that  could  be 
described  as  MS-65  by  today's  interpretations. 

In  general,  cents  of  the  years  1816  through  1820, 
certain  die  varieties,  excepted— and  not  including 
the  1817  15-star  issue,  can  be  obtained  in  Uncir¬ 
culated  grade.  These  pieces  trace  their  provenance 
to  the  Randall  Hoard,  a  cache  of  thousands  of  cents 
which  came  to  light  during  the  late  19th  century, 
after  having  been  hidden  for  decades  beneath  a 
railway  platform  in  Georgia.  Randall  Hoard  cents 
typically  range  from  brown  to  red  and  brown  col¬ 
oration,  graded  MS-60  to  MS-63.  Most  often  seen 
are  examples  dated  1818  and  1820  with  circular 
diebreaks  on  the  obverse  connecting  the  stars  and 
date. 

Uncirculated  cents  dated  from  1821  through  1829 
are  rare,  catalogue  listings  notwithstanding.  In  my 
opinion,  an  1827  cent  in  MS-60  grade  would  be 
a  great  bargain  at  the  listed  Guide  Book  value  of 
$325  for  example.  I  further  state  that  these  pieces 
are  sufficiently  rare  that  if  you  embarked  on  an 
advertising  campaign  and  offered  to  pay  double 
catalogue  for  these  coins,  a  year  would  pass  and 
you  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  dozen  specimens! 
There  are  many  "sleepers"  among  early  coins,  and 
the  Uncirculated  1827  cent  is  just  one  of  many  ex¬ 
amples  I  could  cite.  Extremely  Fine-40  coins  of  the 
1821-1829  years,  although  much  more  available  than 
their  Uncirculated  counterparts,  are  hardly  com¬ 
mon.  Within  the  same  date  span,  the  year  1821  is 
considered  to  be  scarce  in  all  grades,  and  the  1823 
and  the  related  1823/2  overdate  are  scarcer  yet. 

Skipping  ahead  to  1839,  I  mention  in  passing  the 
1839/6  overdate.  This  variety  is  interesting  for  several 
reasons.  First,  nearly  all  known  specimens  are  in 
worn  grades,  typically  Very  Good  to  Fine.  Very  Fine 
specimens  are  scarce,  and  I  suspect  that  a  true  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine-40  would  leave  the  Guide  Book  val¬ 
ue  of  $1,500  far  behind  if  offered  at  auction.  Second, 
this  coin  was  produced  in  1839  by  overdating  a  die 
prepared  in  1836.  By  1839  the  obverse  portrait  style 
i  cent  varieties  had  changed  to  that  with  beaded  hair 
cords  and  a  different  configuration  of  Miss  Liberty, 
quite  different  from  the  plain  hair  cord  style  of  1836. 
i  So,  the  1839/6  issue,  made  by  using  an  earlier  die, 
-  is  an  anachronism  and  represents  a  later  use  of  an 
i  earlier  style. 

The  origins  of  the  terms  Booby  Head  and  Silly 
Head  to  illustrate  1839  cents  are  apparently  lost  in 
history.  They  were  in  use  as  early  as  the  1860s,  how- 
i  ever.  Here  is  a  project  for  some  member  of  the  Early 
American  Coppers  Club  to  delve  into.  What  was 
the  earliest  auction  or  sale  listing  using  these  terms? 
If  a  Rare  Coin  Review  reader  cares  to  submit  com¬ 
ments  on  this  point  they  will  be  used  in  a  future 
issue. 

Among  later  coins,  the  1844/81  die  and  1851/81 
die  represent  blunders  in  which  the  engraver  at¬ 


tempted  to  put  the  date  numerals  in  the  die  upside- 
down,  realized  his  error  after  punching  the  first  two 
digits,  and  then  completed  the  date  in  the  normal 
position.  With  another  denomination,  the  half 
dime,  this  style  of  error  went  even  further— the  1858 
over  inverted  date  half  dime  shows  a  date  upside- 
down  under  the  regular  numerals!  This  work  has 
been  laid  at  the  doorstep  of  James  B.  Longacre,  chief 
engraver  at  the  Mint,  whose  work  was  considered 
to  be  incompetent  by  certain  of  his  superiors. 
Whether  Longacre  or  someone  else  on  the  Mint 
staff  produced  these  blunders  will  probably  never 
be  known,  but  collectors  can  be  grateful  that  they 
occurred,  for  they  certainly  add  spice  and  interest 
to  the  series. 

Among  cents  of  the  1840s  and  1850s,  the  only 
scarce  date  is  the  last  year  of  issue,  the  1857.  These 
have  always  been  a  key  issue.  I  note  that  an  1857 
large  cent  lists  at  $70  in  Extremely  Fine-40  grade 
in  the  Guide  Book,  while  a  cent  of  1850  lists  at  $60 
in  the  same  condition.  For  what  it's  worth  I'll  men¬ 
tion  that  the  1857  variety  is  at  least  25  to  50  times 
rarer  than  the  1850— so  here  is  another  "sleeper  — 
again,  one  of  many  that  could  be  cited. 

What  varieties  should  I  collect?  This  is  a  natural 
question  when  reviewing  the  proliferation  of  issues 
listed  for  the  years  from  1816  through  1857.  For  a 
truly  basic  set,  I  suggest  the  following: 

1816,  1817  13  stars,  1817  15  stars,  1818,  1819/8, 
1819,  1820/19,  1820,  1821,  1822,  1823/2,  1823, 
1824/2,  1824,  1825,  1826/5  (this  overdate  is  con¬ 
troversial,  and  can  be  omitted;  some  feel  that  it  is 
not  an  overdate),  1826,  1827,  1828,  1829,  1830,  1831, 
1832,  1833,  1834,  1835  Matron  Head,  1835  Head 
of  1836,  1836,  1837  Plain  Hair  cord,  1837  Beaded 
Hair  cord  (Head  of  1838),  1838,  1839/6,  1839  Head 
of  1838,  1839  Silly  Head,  1839  Booby  Head,  1839 
Petite  Head,  1840,  1841,  1842,  1843  Petite  Head- 


dated  1854  and  1855.  These  issues  were  slightly 
smaller  and  lighter  than  the  large  cents  in  circula¬ 
tion.  Then,  in  1856  a  much  smaller  design  was  pro¬ 
posed,  again  with  the  flying  eagle.  Of  72  grains 
weight,  and  struck  in  an  alloy  consisting  of  88% 
copper  and  12%  nickel,  known  as  copper-nickel, 
the  1856  Flying  Eagle  cents  were  produced  to  the 
extent  of  600  or  more  pieces,  primarily  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  congressmen,  newspaper  editors,  and  others 
of  influence,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  new  design. 
During  the  next  several  years,  additional  pieces  were 
restruck,  the  later  pieces  being  Proofs,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  total  mintage  by  the  close  of  1860  is 
believed  to  have  approached  the  2,000  mark.  Al¬ 
most  from  the  very  moment  of  issue,  the  1856  Fly¬ 
ing  Eagle  cent  became  a  "key"  coin  and  sold  at 
a  premium. 

In  1857,  Flying  Eagle  cents  were  produced  in 
quantity  for  circulation.  The  style  was  also  produced 
the  following  year,  1858.  The  advent  of  the  new  cent 
did  much  to  spur  interest  in  the  hobby  of  coin  col¬ 
lecting.  The  present  writer's  book,  The  History  ot 
United  States  Coinage,  devotes  a  number  of 
paragraphs  to  these  growth  years. 

From  the  very  beginning,  difficulty  was  experi¬ 
enced  in  striking  the  Flying  Eagle  design  properly. 
The  hard  copper-nickel  alloy  caused  die  wear  and 
also  resulted  in  lightness  of  striking,  particularly  on 
the  head  and  tail  of  the  flying  eagle  and  on  certain 
parts  of  the  reverse  wreath.  Accordingly,  in  1858 
experiments  were  undertaken  to  find  a  new  design 
that  would  strike  up  properly.  Before  leaving  the 
Flying  Eagle  completely  I  note  that  this  design  is 
interesting  in  that  there  is  little  original  about  it 
The  obverse  flying  eagle  motif  was  swiped  from 
Christian  Gobrecht's  silver  dollar  pattern  design  of 
1836-1839,  while  the  wreath  on  the  reverse  was 
lifted  from  lames  B.  Longacre's  own  motit  used  on 
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gold  dollars  and  three-dollar  gold  pieces  produc¬ 
ed  beginning  in  1854. 

In  1858,  two  pattern  suggestions  involved  restyl¬ 
ing  the  flying  eagle  to  a  smaller  format  (so  that  less 
metal  would  be  required  to  fill  the  spaces  in  the 
die),  and  another  suggestion,  a  new  motif  featur¬ 
ing  an  Indian  head.  The  Indian  style  eventually  won 
out,  and  in  1859  the  first  Indian  cents  appeared  in 
circulation.  The  obverse  featured  Miss  Liberty,  a 
female,  attired  in  a  bonnet  of  the  type  used  by  male 
Indians.  For  many  years  there  was  a  popular  senti¬ 
ment  that  Sarah  Longacre,  daughter  of  the  engraver, 
was  used  to  model  the  facial  portraits,  but  then  it 
was  shown  that  the  facial  features  of  Miss  Liberty 
were  hardly  new  in  1859;  the  same  features  appear 
on  the  earlier  gold  dollar  and  double  eagle  of  1849. 

Indian  cents  minted  in  1859  have  a  distinct  re¬ 
verse  with  a  laurel  wreath,  a  stvle  which  was  discon¬ 
tinued  the  following  year,  thus  isolating  1859  cents 
as  a  one-year-only  type.  From  1860  through  1864, 
copper-nickel  cents  with  an  oak  wreath  with  a 
shield  at  the  top  were  minted.  In  the  latter  year,  the 
copper-nickel  standard  was  changed,  and  the  lighter 


Donald  Markay  Writes 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Donald 
Markay,  ANA  Life  Member  3086,  and  is  excerpted 
herewith: 

"Since  you  took  a  personal  interest  in  my  letter 
to  your  firm  over  five  years  ago,  I  decided  to  write 
again.  Also,  a  question  I  pose  to  your  firm  was  used 
in  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  47. 

"First,  I  must  congratulate  you  on  your  literary 
contributions.  I  have  U.S.  Cold  Coins:  An  Illustrat¬ 
ed  History ;  your  biography  of  Virgil  Brand,  and  The 
History  of  U.S.  Coins. 

"[After  having  been  involved  in  coins  as  an  in¬ 
vestment]  I've  gone  back  to  collecting  for  fun.  My 
type  collection  of  copper  and  silver  coins  is  housed 
in  Harco  books.  I  put  my  coins  in  2  x  2  Mylar  flips, 
and  insert  the  flips  in  the  pockets.  The  star  of  my 
collection  is  a  1798  $5  gold  piece.  I,  the  dealer  who 
sold  it  to  me,  and  the  American  Numismatic  As¬ 
sociation  all  agree  that  it  is  Extremely  Fine.  Nice! 

"My  advice  to  a  new  collector  is  to  first  read  and 
learn.  Then  begin  collecting  circulated  coinage  as 
the  grading  is  easier  and  the  market  for  retail  is  more 
liquid." 


All  Eyes  on  Texas! 

Reader  M.M.T.  of  Dallas,  Texas,  wrote  in  to  re¬ 
mind  us  that  1986  is  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Alamo,  which  led  to  the  founding  of 
Texas,  and  suggests  that  during  the  balance  of  the 
year  we  feature  Texas  commemorative  half  dollars 
(minted  1934-1938)  prominently  in  our  adver¬ 
tisements. 

We're  happy  to  acknowledge  the  important  an¬ 
niversary  for  Texas — and  also  mention  that  your  edi¬ 
tor  had  a  very  nice  visit,  accompanied  by  Bob 
Medlar,  to  the  Alamo  in  San  Antonio  last  year.  How¬ 
ever,  unless  someone  wants  to  send  a  large  parcel 
of  Texas  commemorative  half  dollars  our  way,  we 
are  afraid  that  any  offering  of  them  will  simply  be 
limited  to  whatever  pieces  we  are  able  to  acquire 
here  and  there.  Large  groups  of  Texas  commemora¬ 
tive  half  dollars  are  not  readily  available,  nor  do  we 
recall  that  they  have  ever  been. 

Superb  Gold  Wanted 

We  desire  to  buy  early  U.S.  gold,  as  well  as 
« arr c  lafpr  dates,  in  MS-65  or  Proof-65  better 
condition—  including  coins  we  sold  as  part  of  the 
Garrett  Collection  and  the  Fliasberg  Collection 

If  you  have  a  few  single  pier  es  for  sale,  or  if  you 


and  thinner  48-grain  cents  struck  in  a  new  bronze 
alloy  appeared.  These  were  inspired  by  the  success 
of  millions  of  lightweight  bronze  tokens  which  cir¬ 
culated  during  the  Civil  War.  The  Mint  noted  that 
the  public  readily  accepted  these  tokens,  and,  after 
experimentation,  the  Mint  decided  to  drop  the 
heavy  copper-nickel  standard  and  produce  a  thin¬ 
ner,  lighter  cent  similar  to  these  token  pieces.  The 
unofficial  tokens  of  the  era  are  collectible  in 
themselves  and  are  described  separately  in  the 
Guide  Book  on  page  259.  About  10,000  different 
die  varieties  and  combinations  are  known  to  col¬ 
lectors! 

Among  copper-nickel  Indian  cents  of  the 
1860-1864  years  there  are  no  rarities,  but  those  dated 
1861  are  the  scarcest.  In  recent  years  the  market  has 
drifted  toward  collecting  coins  by  type,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  scarce  issues  are  often  available  (when  you 
can  find  them)  at  modest  premiums  above  "com¬ 
mon  date"  prices.  Compare  the  mintages  of  the 
1861  and  1863  cents,  for  example.  The  1861  Indian 
cent  is  about  five  times  rarer,  and  yet  it  is  not  five 
times  more  expensive  than  an  1863. 


have  a  collection  containing  a  significant  number 
of  these,  please  get  in  touch  with  us  right  away! 
We  will  both  benefit. 


Pearlman's  People 

The  following  is  a  contribution  from  "Rare  Coin 
Review "  reader  Donn  Pearlman,  who  is  affiliated 
with  CBS  in  Chicago.  These  sketches  are,  in  Donn's 
words,  " dedicated  to  the  really  dumb  things  some 
people  do  here  on  earth." 

(Mercer,  Pa.)— A  man  charged  with  drunken  driv¬ 
ing  showed  up  drunk  for  his  court  hearing.  Police 
say  the  41-year  old  motorist  arrived  30  minutes  late 
for  his  court  appearance  and  by  the  time  he  did 
show  up  the  judge  had  rescheduled  the  hearing  for 
a  later  date.  The  motorist  apparently,  again,  under 
the  influence,  left  the  courtroom  with  his  girlfriend, 
who  police  assumed  would  drive  his  car.  When  the 
man  started  driving  the  car,  police  halted  him  a 
block  away  and  arrested  him  for  a  second  time  on 
drunken  driving  charges. 

(Mombasa,  Kenya) — Four  men  and  a  woman, 
who  had  listened  to  courtroom  testimony  about 
bootleg  liquor,  later  were  found  elsewhere  in  the 
courthouse  drinking  the  evidence  from  that  trial. 
The  five  courtroom  spectators  had  discovered  the 
stacked  cans  of  illegally  distilled  spirits  during  a  lun¬ 
cheon  break  in  the  case.  The  five  were  fined  $66 
for  drinking  in  the  courthouse. 

(Daytona  Beach,  Fla.) — Pawn  shop  employee  Ron 
Zollinger  knew  there  was  something  very  familiar 
about  the  citizen's  band  radio  a  customer  was  try¬ 
ing  to  pawn.  Zollinger,  a  loan  appraiser,  quietly  ask¬ 
ed  the  pawn  shop  owner  to  briefly  stall  the 
customer  while  he  ducked  outside  and  looked  in¬ 
side  his  van  parked  across  the  street.  Sure  enough, 
his  own  C.B.  radio  was  missing. 

Police  arrested  the  customer  and  charged  him 
with  burglary  grand  theft  and  dealing  in  stolen 
property. 

(Kincaid,  West  Va.)— Police  reported  that  a  24-year 
old  man  attending  a  party  popped  a  blasting  cap 
into  his  mouth  and  bit  down.  The  resulting  explo¬ 
sion  blew  off  the  man's  lips,  teeth  and  tongue. 

A  police  spokesman  said  that  another  man  at  the 
party  first  had  hooked  the  blasting  cap  to  a  battery 
and  was  trying  to  make  it  explode  in  an  aquarium. 
"It  wouldn't  go  off  and  this  other  guy  said,  'I'll  show 
you  how  to  set  it  off.'  He  put  it  in  his  mouth  and 
bit  down." 

The  police  officer  added:  "I  just  can't  imagine 
anyone  doing  something  like  that." 


The  thin-planchet  bronze  format  introduced  in 
1864  was  continued  through  the  end  of  the  Indian 
cent  series  in  1909.  Production  was  continuous  at 
the  Philadelphia  Mint.  In  1908,  coins  were  struck 
at  San  Francisco  for  the  first  time.  The  1908-S  and 
1909-S  issues,  particularly  the  latter,  are  considered 
to  be  key  pieces  today.  Among  bronze  Indian  cents 
the  most  famous  date  is  1877,  a  coin  which  is 
legitimately  scarce  in  all  grades.  Closely  following 
are  such  issues  as  1864  with  L  on  the  ribbon,  1871 
and  1872.  In  mv  opinion,  MS-60  and  MS-63  Indian 
cents  are  absurdly  cheap  on  today's  market,  a  com¬ 
ment  particularly  true  for  issues  minted  prior  to 
1879.  The  market  has  moved  very  little  in  recent 
years,  and  a  purchase  budget  of,  say,  $1,000,  may 
actually  go  further  in  1986  than  it  did  in  1976!  In¬ 
dian  cents  are  a  very  attractive  design,  and  even  a 
high-grade  circulated  set,  such  as  a  matched  group 
of  Extremely  Fine  coins,  makes  a  beautiful  presen¬ 
tation. 

In  the  next  installment  I'll  begin  my  discussion 
with  one  of  the  most  popular  series  ever:  Lincoln 
cents. 


Same  Grade,  Different  Values 

Often  two  coins  can  have  the  same 
"technical"  grades  and  have  widely  differ¬ 
ing  values— a  point  we  have  stressed  several 
times  in  this  Rare  Coin  Review  issue. 

Concerning  ANACS  coins,  a  brochure 
issued  by  the  A.N.A.  itself,  "Basic  Facts 
About  Grading  and  Authentication,"  notes: 
"No  two  coins  are  ever  exactly  alike  in  every 
respect  and  thus  values  vary.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  AU-55  graded  coins  could  be  val¬ 
ued  nearly  equal  to  MS-63  pieces  because 
of  superior  eye  appeal;  conversely,  some 
MS-65  coins  are  valued  lower  than  MS-63 
for  reasons  of  poor  strike,  lustre  or  flaws." 

Concerning  P.C.G.S.  coins,  we  note  with 
interest  a  letter  submitted  to  Coin  World, 
August  27,  1986,  page  four,  by  Bill  McClean, 
which  notes  in  part:  "While  attending  an 
auction  that  included  P.C.G.S.  coins,  I  exam¬ 
ined  two  AU-58  one-dollar  gold  pieces. 
One  was  absolutely  beautiful,  and  appeared 
to  be  MS-65  with  rubbing.  The  other  coin, 
however,  had  numerous  scratches  and  was, 
in  my  opinion,  worth  less  money  than  a  nice 
Extremely  Fine  coin." 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  professional 
numismatists  here  at  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries  is  to  sort  through  such  difficulties 
and  to  select  coins  which,  in  our  opinion, 
are  an  ideal  combination  of  the  correct 
technical  grade  PLUS  nice  striking,  good 
centering,  an  excellent  planchet,  nice  ton¬ 
ing  or  lustre,  and  overall  excellent  aesthetic 
appeal.  Believe  us,  this  hard  work— and  of¬ 
ten  we  have  to  do  a  lot  of  looking  before 
we  come  up  with  a  coin  that  is  "just  right"! 


Enjoys  the  RCR 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  a  reader 
Leo  Kukla: 

"I  am  writing  to  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy 
reading  the  Rare  Coin  Review.  Right  now  I  am  in 
the  middle  of  your  latest  issue.  I  have  just  finished 
reading  the  article  written  by  Andrew  W.  Pollock 
III,  "Some  Barber  Silver  Rarities."  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent,  well  written,  and  very  informative  piece  ot 
numismatic  literature." 
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Spend  $100  and  Earn  $10,000  Without  Working! 


Now  that  we  have  your  attention  with  the 
headline,  we'll  be  a  bit  more  serious.  Actually,  we 
guess  that  attention-getting  headlines  are  really  ef¬ 
fective,  for  we've  used  them  before  to  sell  books, 
and  they've  worked.  And,  there  is  no  sense  hiding 
one's  light  under  a  bushel  if  one  has  a  good  pro¬ 
duct  to  offer. 

Besides,  it  is  probably  true  that  if  you  spend  $  1 00 
on  books,  and  read  them  carefully,  you  can  earn 
$1 0,000  or  more.  At  least,  you  should  have  no  pro¬ 
blem  earning  a  profit  of  some  kind  with  the  books. 
For  our  money,  books  are  the  very  best  investment 
you  can  make.  Upping  the  ante  a  bit,  it  is  probably 
true  that  $500  to  $1,000  spent  on  the  following 
pages  to  acquire  a  basic  numismatic  library,  by 
picking  titles  of  your  choice,  will  put  you  in  the 
upper  5%  of  coin  buyers,  from  a  knowledge  view¬ 
point,  if  you  take  the  time  to  study  the  books.  And, 
reading  these  books  is  not  "work" — for  many  titles 
it  is  pure  enjoyment,  for  the  books  are  fascinating. 

If  you  permit  us  to  toot  our  own  horn,  for  starters 
we  recommend  some  of  Dave  Bowers'  books,  par¬ 
ticularly  The  History  of  United  States  Coinage,  a 
mammoth  572-page  color-illustrated  book  which 
Dave  wrote  for  The  Johns  FHopkins  University  in 
1 979.  Sales  have  far  exceeded  our  wildest  expec¬ 
tations,  and  now  over  10,000  copies  are  in  print! 
One  leading  West  Coast  dealer,  and  another  dealer 
in  the  East,  each  have  bought  quantities  of  these— 
giving  them  to  each  staff  member  as  "must"  reading 
before  engaging  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  coins, 
so  they  can  learn  what  the  field  is  all  about.  One 
reader  likened  the  book  to  a  university  course  in 
numismatics.  No  matter  how  you  slice  it,  here  is 
a  book  worth  thousands  of  dollars  from  a 
knowledge  viewpoint,  and  yet  the  cost  is  just 
$49— or  even  less  if  you  take  advantage  of  one  of 
our  special  offers  in  this  issue. 

Are  you  a  big  buyer?  There  is  a  certain  efficien¬ 
cy  and  economy  when  you  buy  a  bunch  of  books, 
as  at  our  end  it  saves  packing,  shipping,  and  in¬ 
voicing.  We'll  pass  the  savings  along  to  you  and 
offer  a  confidential  discount  for  Rare  Coin  Review 
readers  only:  Pick  out  the  books  you  want,  add  up 
the  total,  and  then  take  a  confidential  10%  discount 
off  the  top  if  you  buy  books  listing  from  $50  to 
$200.  If  you  buy  $201  or  more  worth  of  books, 
i  you  can  have  a  20%  discount!!!  There  is  a  catch, 
but  it  is  a  small  one:  You  have  to  write  "10%  off" 
or  "20%  off"— assuming  you  are  qualified— on 
your  order  blank.  This  offer  applies  only  to  books 
listed  in  this  issue,  not  to  coins  or  other  items,  and 
it  only  applies  to  single  books,  not  to  various  special 
deals  or  group  offerings.  So,  in  order  to  get  the  very, 
very  best  discount  on  the  books  you  want,  be  sure 
to  read  through  this  issue  carefully  and  pick  the 
offer  that  gives  you  the  most  books  for  the  least 
amount  of  money! 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  fantastic  volume 
of  book  orders  you  have  been  sending  our  way. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  sold  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  books— probably  an  all 
time  record  for  us  (we  will  know  when  our  accoun¬ 
tant  adds  up  the  figures  when  our  business  year 
closes  on  October  31).  Time  and  time  again,  titles 


have  sold  out,  or  we  have  had  to  order  reprints  of 
the  books  we  publish.  And,  in  an  era  in  which  con¬ 
sumers  are  very  "picky"  and  demand  satisfaction, 
you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  our  return  rate 
for  books  sent  back  under  our  guarantee  is  less  than 
1/100  of  1%!  If  any  goods,  products,  or  services 
offered  by  anyone  else  in  numismatics  have  a 
higher  degree  of  satisfaction,  we'd  like  to  know 
about  it!  What  we're  trying  to  say  is  that  we'll  do 
our  best  to  provide  you  with  the  right  books  for 
the  right  prices. 

In  recent  years  the  voice  of  the  collector  has 
been  drowned  out  by  propaganda  oriented  toward 
the  investor,  with  the  result  that  probably  90%  of 
the  material  reaching  print,  particularly  in  newslet¬ 
ter  form,  has  been  oriented  toward  promotions  or 
sales  appeals  for  this  coin  or  that,  sometimes  back¬ 
ed  up  by  "guaranteed  buy  prices"  (which,  upon 
testing,  often  have  clay  feet),  and  so  on.  The  result 
is  that  few  people  have  been  "pushing"  classic 
reference  books — those  by  Adams,  Akers,  Breen, 
Bolender,  and  so  on.  And  yet,  despite  this,  our  of¬ 
ferings  of  reference  books  are  at  an  all-time  high. 
So,  we  must  be  doing  something  right! 

We  have  been  around  in  the  coin  field  for  quite 
awhile,  and  we  think  we  know  what  our  customers 
like,  but  sometimes  we  guess  wrong.  As  we  go  to 
press,  we  sorrowfully  report  that  no  one  ordered 
our  "$700  Super  Library  Deal"  (see  page  53  of  our 
last  Rare  Coin  Review  issue).  We  mention  this  so 
that  you  don't  get  the  idea  that  everything  we  do 
in  the  way  of  advertising  books  is  a  brilliant  idea! 

Note:  If  you  want  to  prove  us  wrong,  we  invite 
you  to  dig  out  your  copy  of  Rare  Coin  Review  No. 
61,  turn  to  page  53,  and  send  us  an  order! 

Several  new  titles  are  listed  this  time,  and  we 
call  your  attention  to  them.  Not  one  but  several 
books  by  Dave  Bowers  can  be  ordered,  and  we 
suggest  you  read  our  descriptions  of  these.  Stock 
No.  BBM-304,  all  about  U.S.  coins  in  the  dime, 
quarter,  and  half  dollar  series,  will  be  ready  by  the 
end  of  the  year  (if  expectations  materialize),  but 
you  can  order  it  now  for  $9.95 — and  it  will  be  ship¬ 
ped  when  it  is  ready.  We  guarantee  you'll  be 
delighted!  Available  right  away,  anticipated  to  be 
in  stock  by  the  time  you  get  this  Review  issue,  is 
Dave's  BBM-307,  which  is  on  the  subject  of  col¬ 
lecting  United  States  coins  by  design  type,  from 
the  first  issues  of  1  793  right  down  to  the  present 
day— accompanied  by  dozens  of  high  quality 
photographs  and  lots  of  interesting  information! 
Another  new  book  by  Dave  is  Nickelodeon 
Theatres  and  Their  Music,  available  in  softbound 
and  hardbound  form— a  book  which  has  garnered 
nationwide  acclaim  since  it  was  released  in  July. 

Howard  Newcomb's  book  on  copper  cents  for 
the  years  1816-1857  is  back  in  print,  Crosby's 
classic  Early  Coins  of  America  is  also  listed  once 
again,  a  couple  of  nifty  new  volumes  on  currency 
by  Albert  Pick  can  be  ordered,  and,  at  long  last, 
the  new  edition  of  the  Friedberg  reference  Paper 
Money  of  the  United  States  is  available.  And,  there 
are  many  other  titles,  old  and  new,  offered  for  your 
consideration. 

TELEPHONE  DISCOUNT:  If  you  are  ordering 


$25  or  more  worth  of  books  from  this  Rare  Coin 
Review — and  this  includes  assorted  single  titles, 
special  deals,  or  whatever-and  if  you  charge  your 
order  to  Master  Card,  VISA,  or  American  Express, 
we  invite  you  to  telephone  Sandi  Scott  at 
(603)  569-5095  for  instant  shipment  of  any  order. 
If  your  order  totals  a  net  of  $25  or  more  from  this 
issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review,  and  if  you  charge 
your  order  to  one  of  the  credit  cards  just  mention¬ 
ed,  when  Sandi  totals  up  your  order  she  will  then 
deduct  an  additional  $5  to  pay  for  your  telephone 
call  as  a  "thank-you"  for  calling!  In  other  words, 
Sandi  will  pay  you  for  telephoning  her!  There  is 
a  catch,  but  it  is  a  small  one  and  not  difficult  to 
remember.  You  must  say,  "I  would  like  the 
telephone  discount,"  when  you  place  your  order, 
otherwise  you  will  not  get  the  $5. 

We  have  the  right  books  for  you  at  the  right 
prices.  Look  through  this  listing  carefully,  and  give 
Sandi  Scott  or  her  associates— Mary  Tocci,  or  Doug 
Plasencia— a  call,  or  send  your  order  by  mail,  and 
we'll  take  care  of  your  order  to  your  satisfaction. 
Be  sure  to  check  our  various  discount  offers.  Please 
note  that  books  will  be  sent  under  separate  cover 
from  coin  orders  and  will  arrive  separately.  Please 
allow  several  weeks  for  delivery,  for  books  are  sent 
by  book  rate  through  the  U.S.  Post  Office,  or  for 
larger  orders  through  the  United  Parcel  Service  (in 
which  instance  be  sure  to  give  us  your  street 
address). 

GUARANTEE:  Each  and  every  book  we  sell— 
no  exceptions—  is  covered  by  our  ironclad  30-day 
money  back  guarantee.  If,  within  30  days  of  receiv¬ 
ing  any  book,  you're  not  absolutely  delighted,  just 
send  it  back  for  an  instant  cash  refund.  No  explana¬ 
tions  necessary! 

"Buy  the 
book 
before  the 
coin" 
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Books  Published  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc. 


Note.  Books  w  ill  be  shipped  under  separate  cover 
from  com  orders  and  will  arrive  separately.  Please 
allow  several  weeks  tor  delivery,  for  books  are  sent 
b\  book  rate  through  the  United  States  Post  Office. 
Or,  tor  large  orders,  through  UPS  (in  which  instance 
be  sure  to  give  us  your  street  address). 


High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin  Investment,  by  Q. 
David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-101)  $9.95 

Here  is  the  10th  edition  of  the  best-selling  book  ever  written 
on  the  subiect  of  coin  investment.  Tens  of  thousands  of  copies 
are  in  print  and  have  been  used  by  investors  world-wide!  The 
extensively-illustrated  volume,  over  200  pages  in  length,  soft- 
bound,  is  an  absolute  must  for  your  library  and,  in  addition, 
is  absolutely  fascinating  reading!  The  author  draws  on  over  30 
years  of  experience  as  one  of  America's  leading  rare  coin  dealers 
and  shares  his  insider's  insights  with  you.  How  to  buy  and  sell 
coins,  how  to  build  a  coin  portfolio,  gold  coins,  silver  dollars, 
commemorative,  paper  money,  the  effects  of  market  cycles  over 
the  years  (the  best  way  to  evaluate  the  future  is  to  know  what 
happened  in  the  past),  investing  in  "type"  coins.  Investing  in 
specialized  pieces,  coins  of  the  world,  price  performance  charts, 
success  stories— these  and  many  other  subjects  are  discussed. 
Coin  World  said  of  the  book:  "Supplies  useful  information, 
backed  by  facts  and  figures,  for  the  serious  investor.  Answers 
all  questions  in  a  straightfoward  manner.  By  one  of  the  nation's 
most  eminently  successful  professional  numismatists."  Numis¬ 
matic  News  said:  "Details  the  formulas  which  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  followed  by  thousands  who  have  gleaned  high  profits 
through  coin  investing."  Numismatic  Literary  Guild  Newslet¬ 
ter  noted:  "High  Profits  From  Pare  Coin  Investment  answers 
so  many  questions  that  investors  should  be  willing  to  pay  ten 
times  the  price  to  obtain  it!  Books  such  as  this  by  experienced 
numismatists  are  all  too  rare."  Collectors  Weekly  said:  "In  this 
book  the  author  and  the  staff  of  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
tell  the  secrets  of  coin  investment  success  in  one  of  the  most 
realistic  guides  investment  ever  published."  The  Forecaster 
stated:  "His  book  takes  newcomer  and  numismatist  a  pleas¬ 
ant  step  forward  in  coin  education  Easy,  profitable  reading! 
Recommended  "  If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  coins  as  an  in¬ 
vestment,  run— don't  walk— to  your  mailbox  and  order  this 
book!  What  it  has  done  for  others  it  may  well  do  for  you. 


Adventures  With  Rare  Coins,  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-125)  $24.95 

This  lOVpage  illustrated  hardbound  book  has  won  several 
awards  Within  its  covers  you'll  read  about  the  history,  art,  ro- 
ma»r  and  investment  aspect  of  coins  The  fabulous  Califor¬ 


nia  Gold  Rush,  the  great  Treasury  release  of  Morgan  silver 
dollars  in  1962  (together  with  figures  stating  the  quantity  of  Car- 
son  City  and  other  dollars  held  by  the  Treasury  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  sold  through  the  G.S.A.  sales),  the  coin  market  over  the  years, 
nostalgia,  old-time  pictures,  do's  and  don'ts  of  coin  investment, 
and  other  subjects  are  presented  in  an  interesting  manner.  En¬ 
thusiastically  acclaimed!  Thousands  of  copies  have  been  sold. 
Here's  what  some  reviewers  had  to  say:  Numismatic  News 
wrote:  "A  few  years  ago  a  popular  tune  on  the  Hit  Parade  con¬ 
tained  a  line  admonishing  the  listener  to  'take  time  to  smell 
the  flowers  along  the  way.'  Numismatically,  in  his  new  book, 
Adventures  With  Pare  Coins,  Q.  David  Bowers  has  put  togeth¬ 
er  a  fragrant  bouquet  Without  being  'preachy,'  Dave  manages 
to  get  across  the  message  that  there's  much  more  to  coins  than 
their  market  values  or  intrinsic  worth.  He  intertwines  basic  facts 
with  the  romance-art-history  concept  surrounding  every  coin 
ever  struck.  Yes,  Dave  has  picked  dozens  of  American  Beauties, 
gathering  them  into  a  fragrant  bouquet  that  can  be  the  inspira¬ 
tion  for  additional  numismatic  study  by  fellow  hobbyists.  Those 
who  hurry  without  taking  time  'to  smell  the  flowers  along  the 
way'  will  be  missing  an  enriching  numismatic  experience."  Lee 
Martin,  of  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild  Newsletter  and  Coin- 
Age  Magazine,  wrote:  "I  am  thoroughly  delighted  with  the 
book,  not  only  because  it  is  knowledgeable,  but  because  it  is 
the  type  of  book  that  once  started,  the  reader  refuses  to  put 
it  down.  Congratulations  on  a  job  very  well  done!"  Dr.  Vladimir 
Clain-Stefanelli,  curator  of  the  Department  of  Numismatics, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  noted:  "This  new  book  by  Q.  David 
Bowers  is  a  bold  undertaking  which  brings  a  fascinating  series 
of  contributions  to  the  history  of  money  in  its  broadest  con¬ 
text.  Coins  as  well  as  other  collectibles  are  'brought  to  life,'  as 
it  were,  within  the  framework  of  society  as  a  whole,  helped 
through  the  lavish  use  of  a  wealth  of  original  illustrations.  The 
numerous  new  or  little-known  facts  and  facets  found  in  this 
book  give  it  a  unique  value  for  the  collector  and  historian  alike, 
as  well  as  for  anyone  interested  in  coins  and  the  people  who 
produced  and  used  them.  The  historic,  artist,  and  the  so-often 
neglected  romantic  aspects  surrounding  coins  and  paper  cur¬ 
rencies  are  vividly  described  in  this  work  of  love  by  a  dedicated 
and  knowledgeable  student  of  history."  Kenneth  E.  Bressett, 
editor  of  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  stated:  "Dave 
Bowers'  latest  book  is  a  prime  example  of  the  kind  of 
stimulating,  informative  writing  expected  from  his  fluent  pen. 
It  fulfills  the  wish  of  many:  that  experienced  collectors  should 
record  their  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  others.  His  nostalgic 
approach  deals  not  only  with  coins  but  also  with  their  role  in 
everyday  life.  Colorful  vignettes  of  his  personal  experiences  are 
combined  with  intriguing  and  often  amusing  stories  of  con¬ 
temporary  collectors.  An  adventure  awaits  you!"  Eric  P 
Newman,  well  known  numismatic  scholar  and  author,  had  this 
to  say:  "Adventures  With  Pare  Coins  is  an  exciting  interplay 
of  collectibles,  collectors,  history,  discovery,  and  marketabili¬ 
ty.  Its  carefully  assembled  facts  and  illustrations  are  powerfully 
presented,  making  the  book  fun  as  well  as  stimulating  to  read. 
It  is  a  rare  combination  of  pedantic  with  the  romantic  in 
numismatics  in  its  concurrent  ancillary  disciplines." 

Coin  World  was  equally  enthusiastic:  "If  you've  ever  had  a 
coin  in  your  pocket,  you  must  have  this  book  in  your  hand! 
Adventures  With  Pare  Coins  reads  with  the  romance  of  a 
historical  novel  and  with  the  excitement  of  an  artful  thriller. 
Channeled  with  a  vein  of  purist  Americana,  its  pages  are  filled 
with  theatre— from  improvising  colonists,  and  burly  gold  rush 
to  melodious  five-cent  carousel  rides.  Collectors— or  potential 
collectors— of  coins,  paper  money,  tokens,  and  medals  will  hit 
pay  dirt.  Scholar  Q.  David  Bowers  uncovers  a  rich  lode  of  un¬ 
published  numismatic  facts.  Unique  illustrations  associated 
money  with  life.  Bowers,  the  professional,  offers  prudent  col¬ 
lecting  and  investment  advice.  Like  a  good  coin.  Adventures 
With  Rare  Coins  has  undeniable  substance;  the  literary  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  year."  The  New  York  Times  noted:  "Dave  Bowers' 
new  book  is  full  of  the  unexpected.  The  title  is  just  the  tip  of 
the  iceburg:  we  find  ourselves  adventuring  with  rare  coins  and 
everyday  coins,  paper  money,  scrip,  gold  dust  and  silver  ore, 
all  the  while  absorbing  the  legends  and  lore  of  our  country's 
numismatic  history." 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  Adventures  With  Rare  Coins  as 
preceding,  but  a  “factory  second/'  (Stock  No. 
BBM-126)  $15.00 

We  have  a  few  cartons  of  books  which  show  slight  cover  scuf¬ 
fing  or  damage— but  with  "mint"  contents.  While  these  last 
we  offer  them  for  a  special  price  which  will  save  you  nearly 
$10  per  copy! 

The  History  of  United  States  Coinage,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-130)  $49.00 

Illustrated  in  color  by  coins  from  the  fabulous  Garrett  Col¬ 
lection  catalogued  by  Q.  David  Bowers  and  sold  at  auction  for 
$25  million,  this  immense  volume  is  virtually  a  university 
course  in  American  numismatics  and  covers  in  depth  all  se¬ 
ries  from  colonials  to  regular  copper,  nickel,  silver,  and  gold 
issues,  to  territorials  and  patterns.  Indeed,  one  reader  said  that 
it  was  fully  equal  to  a  university  course  or  more — so,  put  this 
away,  this  book  may  be  worth  $10,000  or  more  to  you!  The  vol¬ 
ume  has  served  as  a  textbook  for  employees  of  several  large 
rare  coin  firms  and  has  been  selected  by  numerous  libraries 
as  a  basil  reference  on  the  subject.  Published  for  The  |ohns 
Hopkins  University,  The  History  of  United  Stales  (  mnage  is 


the  first  book  ever  to  win  the  two  highest  numismatic  literary 
awards  in  the  same  year:  The  Robert  Friedberg  Award  given  by 
the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild  and  the  Book  of  the  Year 
Award  given  by  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild!  And,  this  book, 
which  appeared  in  1979,  earned  these  awards  back  when  the 
Numismatic  Literary  Guild  gave  just  one  book  award  each  year 
(now  they  give  several— one  each  for  various  categories).  Over 
10,000  copies  have  been  sold  of  this  572-page,  color-illustrated 
deluxe  hardbound  work.  Here  is  a  book  which  will  be  the  cor¬ 
nerstone,  the  foundation  to  your  reference  library  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  United  States  coins.  If  you  are  like  many  users,  you  will 
refer  to  it  again,  and  again— and  again. 

United  States  Gold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History, 
by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-135) 
$47.00 

This  color-illustrated,  deluxe  hardbound  415-page  book  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  pieces  from  the  fabulous  Louis  Eliasberg  Collec¬ 
tion  of  United  States  gold  coins,  which  the  author  catalogued 
and  sold  at  auction  for  $12.4  million  in  1982.  Written  in  a  highly 
readable,  informative,  and  fascinating  style,  the  volume 
discusses  all  you  want  to  know  about  American  gold  coins — 
and  then  some.  How  they  were  minted,  why  certain  issues  are 
rare,  how,  why,  and  by  whom  they  have  been  collected  over 
the  years,  stories  of  rarities,  and  so  on— you'll  find  this  and  much 
more.  Whether  you  have  but  a  single  gold  coin  or  whether  you 
have  an  advanced  collection,  here  is  a  must  book!  And,  again, 
here  is  a  book  that  you  will  refer  to  many  times  over.  "It  is  a 
book  about  gold  that  is  literally  worth  its  weight  in  gold,"  said 
the  editor  of  Coin  World. 

Virgil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era,  Profile  of  a 
Numismatists,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-140)  $29.00 

Here  is  a  book  you  can  read  like  a  novel— but  every  word 
is  true!  The  248-page  illustrated,  deluxe  hardbound  volume 
details  the  fascinating  and  almost  unbelievable  life  of  Virgil 
Brand  (1862-1926)  and  how  he  became  known  as  "the  world's 
greatest  coin  collector,"  owning  over  350,000  coins,  including 
duplicates  of  rarities,  by  the  time  he  died.  The  story  of  Virgil 
Brand  encompasses  Thomas  Elder,  Henry  Chapman,  B.  Max 
Mehl,  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  the  American  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Association,  and  hundreds  of  other  individuals,  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  publications  of  the  19th  and  early  20th  century. 
The  book  is  literally  a  "numismatic  tour"  of  the  past!  And,  the 
volume  is  one  of  those  numismatic  rarities— a  book  which  at 
once  is  packed  with  valuable  information  for  the  collector  and 
investor  and  at  the  same  time  is  truly  delightful  reading.  This 
book  is  the  second  ever  to  win  the  two  highest  awards  in  the 
field:  The  Robert  Friedberg  Award  given  by  the  Professional 
Numismatists  Guild  and  the  Book  of  the  Year  Award  given  by 
the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild.  Enthusiastically  acclaimed  and 
reviewed  with  praise  by  all  leading  numismatic  publications. 
Read  it  for  yourself  and  what  others  have  enjoyed  you  will  en¬ 
joy  as  well.  As  with  all  the  books  in  this  listing,  it  comes  with 
a  30-day  money-back  guarantee  of  satisfaction! 

Virgil  Brand  Poster.  (Stock  No.  BBM-143)  $10.00 

This  large  and  colorful  poster  is  printed  on  museum-quality 
stock  and  features  gems  from  the  Virgil  Brand  coin  collection 
sold  by  Bowers  and  Merena  in  1983  and  1984.  Ideal  for  fram¬ 
ing  or  display!  Measures  21  inches  wide  x  32  inches  high.  Dress 
up  your  den  or  office  with  this  one! 


Common  Sense  Coin  Investment,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-150)  $2.50 

This  compact  192-page  illustrated,  softbound  book  is  issued 
by  Whitman,  publishers  of  the  famous  Guide  Book  of  United 
States  Coins  The  work  outlines  the  factors  which  have  spelled 
success  in  the  field  of  coin  investment  in  the  past  At  our  inex- 
jsensive  price  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  onel 
An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin  Hobby  in  the  1930s: 
The  Walter  P.  Nichols  File,  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-155)  $14.95 

This  144-page  softbound  volume,  edited  by  Q.  David  Rowers 
contains  fascinating  correspondence  from  the  private  files  of 
Walter  P  Nichols,  a  former  member  ot  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  board  of  governors  and  the  distributor  of  Vixi 
County  (Maine)  commemorative  half  dollar  Nuhols,  a  coin 
dealer  during  the  19  MH  kept  i  orrespondem  e  vs  ith  Mehl  Chat* 
man,  Bolender,  Shultz,  Stack,  Kovoft.  Boyd  and  other 
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sonalities  of  his  day.  Now,  published  letters  from  this  secret  file 
reveal  a  wealth  of  fascinating  information  about  how  the  coin 
hobby  and  business  was  conducted  during  these  formative 
years.  Scandals  and  controversies,  hopes  and  dreams,  successes 
and  failures  all  come  to  life  in  fascinating  detail.  The  reader 
will  go  "behind  the  scenes"  and  learn  of  the  scandals  and 
lawsuits  that  arose  from  the  distribution  of  the  1936  Rhode 
Island  half  dollars,  what  L.W.  Hoffecker  (who  at  that  time  was 
president  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association  and  who 
was  a  distributor  of  several  commemorative  issues)  thought  of 
others  in  the  hobby,  what  leading  currency  expert  Albert  A. 
Crinell  had  to  say  about  "washing"  currency,  about  other  col¬ 
lectors  and  dealers,  and  the  hobby  in  general.  Correspondence 
with  the  Treasury  Department  reveals,  for  example,  that  Uncir¬ 
culated  fractional  currency  notes  could  be  obtained  at  face  val¬ 
ue  as  late  as  1931— a  fact  which  will  startle  present-day 
researchers  who  scarcely  dreamed  of  such  a  thing!  The  Depres¬ 
sion  of  the  1930s  and  its  effect  upon  banks,  the  coin  market, 
and  the  like  are  covered,  as  are  other  topics  from  scarce  Lin¬ 
coln  cents  to  $4  Stellas  and  Panama-Pacific  sets.  Too  often, 
historical  accounts  of  the  coin  hobby  are  devoid  of  personal 
aspects.  Not  so  with  the  present  volume,  which  at  some  point 
is  so  personal  as  to  almost  be  embarrasing!  All  of  this  adds  up 
to  some  mighty  fine  reading! 
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The  Compleat  Collector,  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-158)  $4.95 

This  40-page  monograph  contains  some  views,  often  tongue 
in  cheek,  by  Dave  Bowers  on  the  subject  of  coin  collecting— 
and  what  makes  a  collector  compleat  (or  complete),  illustrated 
with  whimsical  drawings  by  Elli  Ford.  The  monograph  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  serious  work,  but,  rather,  is  an  irreverent 
observation  of  some  aspects  of  what  many  of  us— including  the 
author — consider  to  be  the  world's  greatest  hobby.  A  fun  reading 
experience! 


ABE  KOSOFF: 
Dean  of  Numismatics 
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!  Abe  Kosoff:  Dean  of  Numismatics,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers  (Stock  No.  BBM-164)  $19.95 

A  best-seller,  this  354-page  illustrated  softbound  book  traces 
the  fascinating  biography  of  one  of  America's  most  successful 
rare  coin  dealers.  Starting  in  a  modest  way  in  1929,  Abe  Kosoff 
went  on  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  dealers  our  hob¬ 
by  has  ever  seen.  Along  the  way  he  handled  many  important 
collections,  was  co-owner  of  the  Numismatic  Gallery  (with 
Abner  Kreisberg),  and  achieved  publicity  by  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  such  items  as  the  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel,  the  1804  silver 
dollar,  and  the  1822  half  eagle.  He  was  founder  of  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Numismatists  Guild  and  served  as  its  first  president. 
Among  the  countless  honors  he  received  was  the  Farran  Zerbe 
Award,  the  highest  recognition  given  by  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  Whether  you  are  collector,  dealer,  or  an  in¬ 
vestor,  here  is  the  success  story  second  to  none.  Fascinating 
reading— and  an  inspiration  to  anyone  aspiring  to  be  a  success 
in  the  hobby.  Enthusiastically  acclaimed  by  reviewers! 


SPECIALIZED  LIBRARY  DEAL! 

Save  Nearly  $50! 

Specialized  Library  Deal  (Stock  No. 
BBM-171)  $125.00 

For  the  advanced  collector,  or  for  the  beginning  collec¬ 
tor  who  values  education  and  wants  to  build  a  nice  library 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  the  Specialized  Library  Deal  will  save 
you  nearly  $50  on  books  by  Q.  David  Bowers  which,  if 
purchased  separately,  would  cost  $199.75!  Your  net  cost 
for  the  package  is  only  $125.  The  package  includes  the 
following:  High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin  Investment  (Stock 
No.  BBM-101),  list  price  $9.95;  Adventures  With  Rare  Coins 
(Stock  No.  BBM-125),  $24.95;  The  History  of  United  States 
Coinage  (Stock  No  BBM-130)  $49.00;  United  States  Cold 
Coins:  An  Illustrated  History  (Stock  No.  BBM-135)  $47.00; 
Virgil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era,  Profile  of  a  Numisma¬ 
tist  (Stock  No.  BBM-140)  $29.00;  An  Inside  View  of  the 
Coin  Hobby  in  the  1930s:  The  Walter  P.  Nichols  File  (Stock 
No.  BBM-155)  $14.95;  The  Compleat  Collector  (Stock  No. 
BBM-158)  $4.95;  and  Abe  Kosoff:  Dean  of  Numismatics 
(Stock  No.  BBM-164)  $19.95.  Here  is  a  great  start  on  a 
specialized  library.  Each  book  is  a  best  seller  and  each  is 
guaranteed  to  please.  If  you  find  you  already  have  a  title 
or  two,  our  net  price  is  sufficiently  attractive  that  you  can 
give  the  extra  copies  to  your  coin  club  or  local  library  and 
still  save  money!  Request  "Specialized  Library  Deal"  (Stock 
No.  BBM-171)  for  just  $125  when  you  order.  This  offer  can- 
not  be  combined  with  any  other  discount  offer. _ 


United  States  Copper  Coins 

An  Action  UMr  lor  tlw 
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United  States  Copper  Coins:  An  Action  Guide  for 
the  Collector  and  Investor,  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-302)  $9.95 

This  book  draws  upon  Dave  Bowers'  extensive  experience 
spanning  many  years— since  1953  in  fact.  Half  cents,  large  cents. 
Flying  Eagle  cents,  Indian  cents,  Lincoln  cents,  two-cent  pieces 
are  discussed  in  detail.  All  major  types  are  illustrated,  as  are 
numerous  varieties.  Why  is  it  rare?  Why  is  it  priced  as  such? 
Which  issues  are  sleepers?  How  have  such  pieces  been  col¬ 
lected  over  the  years?  These  and  many  other  tips  of  value  to 
the  specialist  and  type  collector  are  presented  in  this  reference 
book.  Like  Dave's  other  books,  this  one  is  fascinating  reading. 
We  know  you'll  be  delighted  with  it!  176  pages,  softbound,  and 
with  many  illustrations. 


United  States 
Theee-Cent  end  Five-Cent 
Pieces 

An  Actton  GntA,  to,  lh» 
Colbxtor  .nd  Invnttn 


United  States  Three-Cent  and  Five-Cent  Coins:  An 
Action  Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor, 
by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-303) 
$9.95 

This  fascinating  volume  gives  you  a  dealer's  inside  view  of 
nickel  and  silver  three-cent  pieces,  nickel  five-cent  pieces  (of 
all  types  from  Shield  through  lefferson  issues),  and  half  dimes. 
Sleepers,  the  stories  behind  scarcities  and  rarities,  the  fabulous 
1913  Liberty  Head  nickel,  the  unique  1870-S  half  dime,  which 
lefferson  nickels  are  hard  to  find  when  fully  struck  (some  "com¬ 
mon  dates"  are  major  rarities  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  if  sharp¬ 
ly  struck!),  how  lefferson  nickels  came  to  be,  and  other  topics 
are  recounted,  accompanied  by  many  fascinating  photographs 
168  pages,  softbound,  and  with  many  illustrations.  Widely  ac¬ 
claimed  by  the  numismatic  press.  Another  best  seller! 


NEW  LISTING! 

U.S.  Dimes,  Quarters  and  Half  Dollars: 
An  Action  Guide  for  the  Collector  and  In¬ 
vestor,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-304)  $9.95 

A  companion  to  the  preceeding  books,  this  volume  is 
now  being  prepared  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the 
end  of  1986.  We  invite  you  to  order  now  for  instant  ship¬ 
ment  as  soon  as  we  receive  our  first  copies!  The  book  will 
take  you  behind  scenes  and  give  you  a  dealer's  view  of 
sleepers  you  can  find,  things  to  watch  for  when  buying 
and  selling,  and  so  on— an  "inside  view"  of  these  par¬ 
ticular  denominations.  The  other  books  in  the  series  have 
been  best  sellers,  and  we  expect  that  this  one  will  be  also! 


NEW  LISTING! 

U.S.  Coins  by  Design  Types:  An  Action 
Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor,  by  Q. 
David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-307)  $9.95 

How  to  form  a  type  set.  Tips  and  information  of  great 
value  to  every  collector.  Each  major  design  type  from  1793 
to  date  is  illustrated  and  completely  described,  including 
the  designer  of  the  the  piece,  the  weight,  the  metallic  com¬ 
position,  and  the  mintage.  You  will  find  information  here 
not  readily  available  in  any  other  single  printed  source. 
A  companion  to  the  preceding  volumes,  this  book  is  larger 
in  size  (248  pages)  and  is  profusely  illustrated  from  front 
to  back.  A  delightful  volume  we  know  you'll  enjoy! 


Private  Gold  Coinage  of  California  1849-1855,  Its 
History  and  Its  Issues,  by  Edgar  H.  Adams. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-401)  $25.00 

Quality  reprint  of  this  classic  work  on  the  series,  originally 
from  the  American  lournal  of  Numismatics.  Stackpole  reprint 
with  new  introduction  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Here  is  a  fantastic 
basic  reference  which  every  numismatist  should  own.  Once 
our  supply  is  sold,  this  is  it,  for  it  is  not  anticipated  that  Stackpole 
will  reprint  further.  Order  today  to  be  sure  of  obtaining  a  copy 
110  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound.  Detailed  historical  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  California  gold  from  the  period  indicated,  in¬ 
cluding  original  newspaper  notices,  biographies  of  the  issuers, 
and  so  on.  This  volume  is  certainly  among  the  top  two  or  three 
dozen  finest  numismatic  references  ever  issued  in  the  field  of 
United  States  coinage. 

United  States  Patterns,  by  Dr.  J.  Hewitt  Judd  and 
Abe  Kosoff.  (Stock  No.  BBM-412)  $19.95 

This  is  the  standard  reference  on  United  States  pattern  coins 
from  1792  through  the  early  20th  century,  including  the  1856 
Flying  Eagle  cent,  the  Gobrecht  silver  dollars,  the  1879  and  1880 
$4  Stellas,  and  many  other  fabulous  pieces.  Here  is  another 
standard  reference  book — certainly  one  of  the  central  books 
for  the  library  of  anyone  seriously  interested  in  numismatics. 
One  can  understand  regular  issues  more  if  one  knows  the  story 
behind  their  creation,  what  designs  were  tried,  which  ones  were 
discarded,  how  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  came  to  be, 
and  so  on.  Another  must.  276  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound, 
together  with  rarity  and  price  guide 
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Photograde,  by  James  F.  Ruddy.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-414)  $4.95 

Match  your  coin  to  the  photograph  and,  presto,  it's  graded1 
This  is  the  best  selling  grading  guide  ever  published,  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  copies  in  print— far  outselling  any  other 
reference  in  the  field  Designated  as  an  official  grading  guide 
by  the  American  Numismatic  Association  in  1972  All  series 
are  covered  from  half  cents  through  double  eagles  111  pages, 
illustrated,  softbound  Also  contains  information  concerning 
cleaning  coins,  preserving  them,  how  to  tell  Matte  Proofs  and 
other  data— much  of  which  is  not  available  elsewhere  in  a  single 
convenient  volume  Another  absolutely  essential  volume  for 
every  collector. 
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Bowers  and  Merena 
Auction  Catalogues 

The  following  oul-ol-print  auction  catalogues 
were  issued  bv  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries  and 
its  successor.  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena, 
Inc.  Each  catalogue  includes  a  list  of  prices 
realized. 
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Garrett  Collection  Auction  catalogues.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-501)  $45.00 

A  complete  set  of  four  softbound  auction  catalogues 
catalogued  by  Q.  David  Bowers  during  the  1979-1981  years  for 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Features  the  1804  silver  dollar, 
three  Brasher  doubloons  (one  of  which  brought  $725,000 — the 
highest  price  ever  recorded  for  any  coin  ever  sold  at  auction), 
colonial  coins,  United  States  regular  issues,  and  othe  items — 
which  crossed  the  auction  block  for  $25  million,  the  most 
valuable  coin  collection  ever  to  be  sold.  A  classic  set  which 
at  the  time  caused  great  enthusiasm.  Coin  World  in  a  front¬ 
page  headline  stated:  "Simply  no  superlatives  are  adequate!" 
Set  of  four  publications,  illustrated,  softbound. 

The  U.S.  Gold  Coin  Collection  (Louis  Eliasberg  Col¬ 
lection).  (Stock  No.  BBM-509)  $45.00 

Catalogued  by  Q.  David  Bowers  and  offered  by  our 
predecessor  firm,  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries  in  1982.  Large, 
color-illustrated,  softbound  catalogue  lists  each  and  every  date 
and  mintmark  of  United  States  gold  coins  from  gold  dollar  to 
double  eagles,  the  only  such  collection  ever  formed!  It  realiz¬ 
ed  $12.4  million,  second  only  to  our  sale  of  the  Garrett  Collec¬ 
tion.  A  treasure  trove  of  information  and  a  numismatic 
landmark.  A  must  for  the  collector  of  gold  coins. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  Collection.  (Stock 
No.  BBM-510)  $20.00 

Contains  many  important  coins  as  well  as  unusual  and  rare 
tokens  and  medals — a  fabulous  offering  consigned  to  us  by  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  an  institutional  holding  of  numisma¬ 
tic  items  which  contained  numerous  superb  pieces. 

Connecticut  Historical  Society  and  M.  Vernon 
Sheldon  Collections.  (Stock  No.  BBM-515) 
$15.00 

Catalogued  by  Bowers  and  Merena  (as  are  all  catalogues  to 
follow),  in  1983.  Two  fantastic  old-time  collections  plus  other 
consignments. 

George  D.  Hatie  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM-518) 
$15.00 

Auction  catalogue  featuring  the  collection  of  George  Hatie, 
past  president  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association.  An¬ 
other  important  consignment.  (Sale  held  in  1983.) 

Marcus  J.  Brown  Estate  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-521)  $15.00 

A  large  offering  of  United  States  coins  in  various  categories, 
plus  other  specialties  Done  in  the  "Grand  Format"  style  for 
which  Bowers  and  Merena  has  become  so  famous.  (Sale  held 
in  1983.) 

Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  Part  I.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-525)  $20.00 

First  part  of  the  sale  catalogue  featuring  coins  from  "the 
greatest  coin  collector  who  ever  lived."  A  fascinating  introduc¬ 
tion  combined  with  many  scarcities  and  rarities.  (Sale  held  in 
198  1 1  Softbound  version.  (For  deluxe  hardbound  version,  see 
next  listing.) 

Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  Part  I,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  edition.  (Stock  No.  BBM-526)  $45.00 

The  Collections  of  Arthur  Sipe  and  Everett  W. 
Ness.  (Stock  No.  BBM-531)  $15.00 

The  rollection  of  Arthur  Sipe,  past  president  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Assoc  lation,  and  other  important  consignments, 
including  the  Everett  W  Ness  holdings,  are  illustrated  and 
described  in  detail  in  this  important  reference  I  ike  the  other 
auction  ratalogues  here,  a  list  of  pores  realized  is  included 
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The  Collections  of  Rudy  Sieck  and  Roy  Harte. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-535)  $15.00 

Still  another  important  catalogue  containing  everything  from 
commemoratives  to  silver  dollars  to  copper  to  gold— and  much, 
much  more.  (Sale  held  in  1984.) 

Virgil  Brand  Collection,  Part  II.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-541)  $20.00 

Softbound  of  Part  II  of  this  fabulous  collection,  including 
many  rarities,  particularly  in  the  gold  series.  A  classic!  (Sale 
held  in  1984.)  (For  the  hardbound  version,  see  the  next  listing.) 

Virgil  Brand  Collection,  Part  II,  deluxe  limited  edi¬ 
tion  hardbound  edition.  (Stock  No.  BBM-542) 
$45.00 

The  Collections  of  Admiral  Oscar  H.  Dodson  and 
Richard  L.  Collier.  (Stock  No.  BBM-545)  $15.00 

A  wonderful  catalogue  packed  with  interesting  rarities  from 
the  collection  of  Admiral  Oscar  H.  Dodson  (past  president  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Association)  and  Dr.  Richard  L.  Col¬ 
lier,  as  well  as  other  important  consignments  including  the 
James  F.  Ruddy  collection  of  encased  postage  stamps.  (Sale  held 
in  1984.) 

The  Emery-Nichols  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-550)  $15.00 

Coins  from  the  Emery  and  Nichols  Collections,  first  formed  around 
the  turn  of  the  century,  and  hidden  away  in  a  bank  vault  for 
decades.  A  spectacular  offering,  particularly  rich  in  19th  and 
early  20th  century  coins  by  date  and  mintmark  varieties,  plus 
Proofs.  Held  in  November  1984,  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  sales  of  the  year. 

The  Lee  F.  Hewitt  Collection.  (Stock  No.  8BM-551) 
$15.00 

Coins  from  the  collection  of  Lee  F.  Hewitt,  one  of  the  great 
figures  in  numismatics,  formerly  publisher  of  the  Numismatic 
Scrapbook  Magazine — one  of  the  most  important  periodicals 
of  decades  past.  Features  United  States  coins,  patterns,  and  pa¬ 
per  money  from  Hewitt  and  other  consignors.  (Sale  held  in 

1984. ) 

The  Milton  G.  Cohen  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-553)  $15.00 

Features  United  States  and  world  coins,  patterns,  and  paper 
money  from  a  variety  of  consignors. 

The  Russell  B.  Patterson  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-556)  $20.00 

Sold  in  March  1985,  the  sale  contained  an  excellent  variety 
of  United  States  coins  in  all  series  from  colonials  through  20th- 
century  regular  issues,  but  Assay  Commission  medals,  anti¬ 
slavery  tokens,  Bryan  money,  Lincoln  and  Washington  items, 
and  exonumia.  A  simply  spectacular  catalogue!  (Sale  held  in 

1985. ) 

The  Hoke  S.  Greene  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-558)  $15.00 

Features  a  1796  quarter  dollar  on  the  cover,  lots  of  scarce  and 
rare  issues,  an  original  1861  Confederate  cent,  and  lots  of  oth¬ 
er  things!  (Sale  held  in  1985.) 

Rare  Coins  from  the  Abe  Kosoff  Estate.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-560)  $20.00 

A  large,  280-page  catalogue  of  United  States  coins,  tokens, 
medals,  paper  money,  foreign  coins,  and  ancient  coins  from 
the  estate  of  one  of  America's  most  respected  dealers.  Abe 
Kosoff,  who  was  founder  of  the  Professional  Numismatists 
Guild.  A  treasure  trove  of  varied  numismatic  material,  including 
rarities.  (Sale  held  in  1985.) 

Hawaiian  Consignment.  (Stock  No.  BBM-562) 

$6.00 

A  slim  catalogue  offering  137  specimens  of  the  1928  Hawai¬ 
ian  commemorative  half  dollar,  consigned  by  the  original  dis¬ 
tributor,  The  Bank  of  Hawaii.  (Sale  held  in  1986.) 


The  Ezra  Cole  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM-564) 
$15.00 

A  large,  296-page  catalogue  offering  United  States  coins, 
tokens,  medals,  encased  postage  stamps,  colonials,  paper  mon¬ 
ey,  foreign  coins,  and  ancient  coins.  A  great  catalogue  with 


many  rarities  and  important  pieces,  with  the  lead  consignment 
being  the  property  of  one  of  America's  best-known  stamp 
dealers,  who  collected  coins  as  a  hobby  (Sale  held  in  1SH6) 
Softbound  version  (for  deluxe  hardbound  version  see  next 
listing). 

Ezra  Cole  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound  version. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-565)  $49.00 

The  Stuart  C.  Levine,  M.D.  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-569)  $15.00 

A  large,  184-page  reference  offering  a  sper  lalized  collection 
of  United  States  half  dimes,  plus  gold  coins,  commemoratives, 
silver  dollars,  colonials,  and  many  other  items.  Softbound  ver¬ 
sion.  (For  deluxe  limited-edition  hardbound  version,  see  next 
listing.)  (Sale  held  in  1986.) 

The  Stuart  C.  Levine,  M.D.  Collection.  Deluxe 
hardbound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-570) 
$49.00 

The  Collection  of  Julian  Leidman.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-571)  $15.00 

Containing  the  collection  of  Julian  Leidman  and  others,  and 
conducted  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Presidential  Coin  and  Antique  Company,  Inc., 
the  event  featured  Hard  Times  tokens,  Civil  War  tokens,  and 
Mint  medals,  so-called  dollars,  tokens,  and  other  Americana. 
80  pages.  Softbound  version.  (For  deluxe  hardbound  version, 
see  next  listing.)  (Sale  conducted  in  1986.) 

The  Collection  of  Julian  Leidman,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-572)  $49.00 

The  Collection  of  David  W.  Dreyfuss.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-573)  $20.00 

Conducted  jointly  tty  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 
and  Presidential  Coin  and  Antique  Company,  Inc.,  this  176-page 
catalogue  offers  the  greatest  collection  ever  to  cross  the  auc¬ 
tion  block— specializing  in  presidential  inaugural  medals,  Assay 
Commission  medals,  Indian  Peace  medals,  mint  medals,  and 
other  Americana,  collected  over  a  period  of  years  by  a  leading 
connoisseur.  Includes  many  unique  pieces  and  great  rarities. 
A  classic  reference  for  many  years  to  come!  (For  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version,  see  next  listing.)  (Sale  held  in  1986.) 

The  Collection  of  David  W.  Dreyfuss,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-574)  $49.00 

The  Harry  Einstein  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-575)  $15.00 

A  fantastic  offering  featuring  the  gold  coins  and  other  pieces 
gathered  by  Harry  Einstein,  better  known  as  radio  personality 
"Parkyakarkus."  Includes  nearly  complete  sets  of  $1  and  $3 
coins,  a  gem  1879  $4  Stella,  rare  early  gold,  commemoratives, 
silver  dollars,  etc.  Plus  additional  consignments  including  the 
famous  1804  silver  dollar,  together  with  Proof  examples  of  1802 
and  1803,  a  Gem  Proof  1895,  etc.  (For  deluxe  hardbound  ver¬ 
sion,  see  next  listing.)  (Sale  held  in  1986.) 

The  Harry  Einstein  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound 
version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-576)  $49.00 

Other  Books  by  Q.  David  Bowers 

Not  Numismatic,  But  Very  Interesting! 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Automatic  Musical  In¬ 
struments,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-801)  $45.00 

The  standard  reference  book  on  coin-in-the-slot,  old-time 
nickelodeon  pianos  with  art  glass  fronts,  music  boxes,  caliopes, 
player  pianos,  musical  gambling  machines,  orchestrions  (self¬ 
playing  orchestras),  circus  organs,  and  the  like.  Believe  it  or  not, 
15,000  copies  of  this  massive  1,008-page,  illustrated,  hardbound 
book  have  been  sold!  The  American  Library  Association  call¬ 
ed  it  "one  of  the  best  reference  books  of  the  year.”  If  you  like 
nostalgia  and  old-time  music,  here  is  a  mighty  fine  book! 


Harrison 
,  Fisher 


Harrison  Fisher,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-805)  $10.00 

This  volume,  co-authored  with  Ellen  H  Budd  and  George 
Burid,  covers  the  career  of  one  of  America's  most  famous  il¬ 
lustrators  at  the  turn  of  the  century  Harrison  Fisher  known  tor 
his  portraits  ot  beautiful  women,  was  the  highest  paid  American 
artist  in  1910,  earning  well  over  $50,000  per  year1  The  book 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  appealing  images  of  dozens  of  pretty 
girls  who  appeared  on  magazine  covers,  post  i  aids  and  as  Lunik 
illustrations  Interesting  reading!  172  pages,  snltlmond 
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NEW  LISTING! 

Robert  Robinson:  American  Illustrator,  by 
Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-806) 
$10.00 

A  dandy  volume  detailing  the  story  of  one  of  America's 
most  famous  illustrators  and  magazine  cover  artists,  who 
did  features  for  Saturday  Evening  Post  in  the  style  later 
made  famous  by  Norman  Rockwell.  Profusely  illustrated, 
including  a  section  of  color  plates.  Published  at  $12.95, 
and  a  best  seller  at  that  price.  We  purchased  the  remain¬ 
ing  unsold  stock  and  offer  copies  at  a  special  value.  These 
make  ideal  gifts  for  a  friend— great  for  giving  on  holidays 
or  other  occasions!  And,  you  will  want  a  copy  for  yourself 
too,  for  it  is  delightful  reading! 


Sandi  Scott 


The  Moxie  Encyclopedia,  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-809)  $19.95 

If  you  enjoy  history,  nostalgia,  and  old-time  photos  of  soda 
parlors,  carnivals,  and  fairs— if  you  are  a  student  of  brilliant 
advertising  from  years  gone  by— if  you  want  to  read  one  of  the 
greatest  success  stories  in  American  business — then  this  book, 
about  a  soft  drink  that  once  outsold  Coca-Cola  is  a  must.  For 
the  numismatist,  there  is  a  page  describing  a  token  issued  by 
Moxie!  The  book  is  a  wonderful  excursion  into  the  past,  a  tour 
that  will  provide  several  evenings  of  delightful  reading— we 
guarantee  it  or  your  money  back!  760  pages,  softbound.  A 
delightful  book! 


BACK  ISSUES  OF  THE  RCR! 

"Catch-Up  Special'— Four  Different  Back 
Issues  of  the  "Rare  Coin  Review,"  issues  of 
our  choice,  within  the  past  one  to  three 
years.  (Stock  No.  BBM-901)  $10.00 


NEW  LISTING! 

Nickelodeon  Theatres  and  Their 
Music,  by  Q.  David  Bowers  (Stock  No. 
BBM-821)  $14.95 

This  book,  212  pages  in  length,  tells  all  about  the 
ornately-fronted  theatres  of  the  1900-1915  years,  plus  hun¬ 
dreds  of  illustrations  of  early  film  stars,  theatres,  and  so 
on.  "His  finest  work  to  date;  will  be  enjoyed  by  everyone 
interested  in  films  and  film  history,"  noted  the  Vestal  Press. 
Released  in  July  1986,  the  book  met  with  instant  national 
claim  and  has  been  favorably  commented  upon  and 
reviewed.  A  great  book  which  you'll  enjoy  reading  if  you 
are  interested  in  American  history  and  nostalgia— never 
mind  that  it  is  also  slightly  related  to  numismatics,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  a  nickel  was  the  typical  admission  charge!  Buy 
a  copy  for  yourself  and  other  copies  for  use  as  gifts. 
Softbound 


NEW  LISTING! 

Nickelodeon  Theatres  and  Their  Music, 
by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Hardbound  version. 
(Stock  BBM-822)  $24.95 

This  is  the  deluxe  hardbound  edition  of  the  previously- 
mentioned  work.  Ideal  for  libraries  or  for  a  really  "special" 
gift.  Dave  Bowers  will  be  pleased  to  autograph  a  copy  to 
you  or  to  the  person  of  your  choice  if  you  write  "please 
autograph"  when  you  order  the  book  and,  if  it  is  to  go 
to  someone  else,  also  state  the  name  of  the  recipient. 

Additional  Books— 
United  States  Coins 

In  addition  to  the  books  published  by  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  on  the  subject  of  United  States 
coins,  the  following  titles  are  recommended  as  be¬ 
ing  useful  and  interesting.  Many  of  them  are  classics 
in  their  field. 

Edgar  H.  Adams,  Plates  of  Lyman  H.  Low's  Hard 
Times  Tokens.  (Stock  No.  BAD-710)  $35.00 

Reprint  of  Edgar  H.  Adams'  photographic  illustrations  of  the 
Hard  Times  tokens  series.  38  pages,  15  plates,  softbound. 

U.S.  Numismatic  Literature,  Volume  1,  19th- 
Century  Auction  Catalogues,  by  John  W. 
Adams.  (Stock  No.  BAD-721)  $85.00 

A  survey  of  19th-century  rare  coin  dealers  (with  biographical 
sketches  and  portraits)  and  the  auctions  they  conducted.  Cogan, 
the  Chapmans,  Woodward,  Mason,  Scott,  Frossard,  and  others 
are  featured  and  rated  by  one  of  America's  foremost  numisma¬ 
tic  scholars.  A  must  for  the  reader  interested  in  numismatic 
history  and  literature!  Expensive,  but  worth  it!  Limited  numbered 
edition  of  500  copies.  271  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Monographs  on  Varieties  of  U.S.  Large  Cents, 
1793-1794,  by  John  Adams.  (Stock  No.  BAD-735) 
$40.00 

An  anthology  edited  by  John  W.  Adams,  this  book  is  a  treasure 
trove  of  information  concerning  large  cents  of  these  two  dates, 
the  romance,  history,  rarity,  and  just  about  everything  else  you 
wanted  to  know  but  didn't  know  where  to  look.  244  pages, 
illustrated,  hardbound. 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Gold  Dollars  1849-1889,  by  David 
W.  Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-741)  $12.50 

First  in  the  series  of  illustrated  hardbound  boob  by  David 
W.  Akers,  surveying  all  varieties  of  gold  dollars,  their  appearance 
at  auction  over  the  years,  estimates  concerning  the  rarity  in 
various  grades,  and  so  on.  A  cornerstone  volume  for  any  gold 
coin  library! 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Quarter  Eagles  1796-1929,  by 
David  W.  Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-742)  $35.00 

Another  in  the  illustrated,  hardbound  series  covering  gold 
coins,  this  one  featuring  quarter  eagles  of  all  dates— with  a  page 
or  more  devoted  to  each  listing  (as  is  the  case  with  the  other 
books  in  this  series).  A  wealth  of  information  for  the  advanced 
collector  and  beginner  alike! 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  $3  and  $4  Gold  Pieces,  by  David 
W.  Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-743)  $12.50 

All  you  ever  wanted  to  know  about  $3  pieces  and  $4 
pieces— an  evaluation  by  dates  and  varieties,  frequency  of  auc¬ 
tion  appearances  over  the  years,  availability  in  different  grades, 
and  so  on. 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Half  Eagles  1795-1929,  by  David 
W.  Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-744)  $45.00 

Again,  all  you  want  to  know  on  the  subject.  Rarity,  availability 
in  past  auction  sales,  condition  ratings,  commentary  on  various 
issues,  and  so  on— with  each  issues  occupying  a  full  page  or 
more. 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Eagles  1795-1933,  by  David  W. 
Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-745)  $45.00 

Comprehensively  covers  eagles  from  the  first  year  to  the  last, 
with  detailed  information  on  each  and  every  mintmark  issue. 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Double  Eagles  1849-1933,  by 
David  W.  Akers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-746)  $45.00 

All  you  ever  wanted  to  know  about  America's  largest  regular 
gold  coin,  including  a  listing  by  individual  dates  and  varieties, 
frequency  of  auction  appearances,  condition  information,  and 
so  on.  Read  this  or  any  other  book  among  David  Akers'  volumes 
and  you’ll  be  right  up  there  with  the  experts  so  far  as  knowl¬ 
edge  is  concerned! 

Complete  Set  of  David  Akers'  Gold  Coin  Books, 
Stock  No.  BAK-741  through  BAK-746  inclusive, 
at  a  savings  of  $20  from  the  price  if  ordered  in¬ 
dividually.  (Stock  No.  BAK-747)  net  $175.00 
American  Numismatic  Association  Counterfeit 
Detection.  (Stock  No.  BAM-717)  $7.50 

This  handy  guide,  published  by  the  ANA,  gives  tips  on  spot¬ 
ting  counterfeits  and  identifies  many  different  counterfeit 
varieties.  A  best  seller  and  a  valuable  reference.  147  pages,  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound. 


A  Bibliography  of  American  Numismatic  Auction 
Catalogues,  1828-1875,  by  E.J.  Attinelli.  (Stock 
No.  BAT-701)  $35.00 

Reprint  of  the  19th-century  classic  detailing  early  auction 
catalogues  and  numismatic  activity  in  the  cradle  days  of  coin 
collecting  in  America.  160  pages,  hardbound  A  classic  begin¬ 
ning  point  for  numismatic  bibliophiles! 


HOARD  DISCOVERED! 

Collectors  Guide  to  Presidential  In¬ 
augural  Medals  and  Memorabilia,  by  H. 
Joseph  Levine.  (Stock  No.  BLE-410)  $8.95 

Long  out  of  print,  copies  of  this  book  sold  for  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  their  issue  price  of  $8.95,  but  in  go¬ 
ing  through  a  storage  area  the  other  day,  we  came  across 
over  100  copies  which  we  have  had  in  stock  for  several 
years  and  had  forgotten  about.  So,  our  forgetfulness  is  your 
opportunity!  As  the  book  is  out  of  print  and  is  probably 
worth  more  than  we  are  asking,  we  must  limit  orders  for 
this  book  to  no  more  than  one  copy  per  customer.  120 
pages,  profusely  illustrated,  softbound. 


A  TIMELY  BOOK! 

Grading  Coins:  A  Collection  of  Readings, 
edited  by  Richard  Bagg  and  James  J.  Jelin- 
ski.  (Stock  No.  BBA-810)  $10.00 

Prepared  a  number  of  years  ago  by  Dr.  Richard  A.  Bagg 
(now  of  our  staff)  and  James  J.  Jelinski,  this  is  a  collection 
of  articles,  editorial  opinions,  and  commentary  concern¬ 
ing  various  aspects  of  grading  coins.  Vbry  good  background 
to  anyone  interested  in  the  grading  subject— which,  these 
days,  seems  to  be  just  about  everyone. 


Official  ANA  Grading  Standards  for  U.S.  Coins, 
by  A.  Kosoff,  Kenneth  Bressett,  introduction  by 
Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BAN-635)  $5.95 

Details  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Offical 
Grading  system,  with  illustrations  of  coins  from  half  cents 
through  double  eagles,  together  with  grading  information  con¬ 
cerning  each  step.  Uses  the  famous  Sheldon  system  rating  coins 
on  a  numerical  scale  from  1  through  70.  A  standard  reference. 

The  United  States  Branch  Mint  at  Dahlonega,  by 
C.M.  Birdsall.  (Stock  No.  BBI-750)  $27.50 

Gives  the  detailed  history  one  of  America's  most  interesting 
and  historical  minting  operations,  with  many  details  concern¬ 
ing  issues  from  gold  dollars  through  half  eagles  made  there 
Illustrated,  hardbound. 

U.S.  Early  Silver  Dollars,  by  M.H.  Bolender.  (Stock 
No.  BBO-710)  $24.50 

Reprint  of  a  classic.  Describes  silver  dollars  of  1794-1803  and 
their  die  characteristics.  The  standard  reference  on  the  subject. 
91  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

United  States  Half  Cents,  1793-1857,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers  and  James  F.  Ruddy.  (Stock  No. 
B  BO-720)  $10.00 

To  the  Bowers-Ruddy  efforts  have  been  added  United  States 
Half  Cents  by  Ebenezer  Gilbert,  an  article  by  Doug  Winter,  a 
value  guide,  and  other  features.  This  is  a  reprint  of  several  ear¬ 
ly  half  cent  works.  91  pages.  Illustrated,  softbound. 

California  Pioneer  Fractional  Gold,  by  Walter 
Breen  and  Ronald  Gillio.  (Stock  No.  BBR-761) 
$29.50 

The  most  comprehensive  volume  on  the  subject  ever  publish¬ 
ed,  this  reference  will  tell  you  about  the  fascinating  quarters, 
half  dollars,  and  dollars  struck  in  gold  in  the  years  following 
the  famous  California  discoveries.  With  the  rarity  ratings,  die 
descriptions,  and  some  pricing  information.  160  pages,  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound.  Standard  reference  on  the  subject. 

Walter  Breen's  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Half 
Cents,  1793-185 7,  by  Walter  Breen.  (Stock  No. 
BBR-763)  $60.00 

This  superb  book,  with  typography  and  photographs  by  Jack 
Collins,  contains  over  500  pages  of  half  cent  lore,  with  at  least 
a  full  page  (often  multiple  pages)  devoted  to  each  date  and  ma¬ 
jor  variety  within  the  series!  There  are  enough  spicy  comments, 
editorial  opinions,  and  other  half  cent  tidbits  to  keep  you 
reading  from  the  beginning  through  the  end  Includes  color 
plates.  One  of  the  most  impressive  specialized  books  on  United 
States  coinage  ever  published!  Hardbound. 

The  Early  Quarter  Dollars  of  the  U.S.,  by  A.W. 
Browning.  (Stock  No.  BBR-811)  $12.50 

Reprint  of  an  early  classic.  Describes  early  quarter  dollars 
by  die  varieties  and  characteristics.  The  standard  reference  on 
the  subject  44  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound 
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World  Countermark*,  on  Medieval  and  Modern 
Coin**,  bv  Gregory  G.  Brunk.  (Stock  No. 
BBR-755)  $35.00 

An  anthologv  Horn  The  Numismatist,  edited  by  Gregory 
Brunk  Articles  on  world  counterstamps,  together  with  a  new 
foreword  bibliography  and  price  guide  A  number  of  the 
lamous  FG  Outfield  articles  are  included,  with  revisions,  as 
are  other  classics.  Nearly  50  articles  are  reprinted!  416  pages, 
many  illustrations,  hardbound 

Perspectives  in  Numismatics,  for  the  Chicago  Coin 
Club.  (Stock  No.  BCH-745)  $15.00 

A  volume  ol  nearly  400  pages  containing  articles  specifical¬ 
ly  commissioned  tor  this  book,  issued  on  the  800th-anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coin  Club.  Articles  include  those  by 
Q.  David  Bowers  (  "The  Hobby  as  I  See  It"),  Elvira  Clain- 
Stetanelli,  Courtney  Coffing,  Richard  Doty,  Cory  Gillilland,  Eric 
Newman.  Don  Pearlman,  |ohn  Wright,  and  others.  Over  300 
pages,  softbound. 

Photographs  of  the  Cliff  House.  (Stock  No. 
BCL-712)  $10.00 

Not  a  numismatic  book— but  one  which  will  delight  anyone 
interested  in  history  and  nostalgia.  Superbly  reproduced  on 
glossy  card  stock,  the  photographs  in  this  book  show  the 
beautiful  Cliff  House  overlooking  the  entrance  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco's  harbor.  Many  are  of  the  famous  French  Chateau-style 
Cliff  House  from  the  turn  of  the  century.  60  pages,  photographic 
illustrations,  spiral  bound  on  card  stock.  Makes  a  nice  gift! 

Coin  World  Almanac.  (Stock  No.  BCO-794)  $14.95 

By  the  editorial  staff  of  Coin  World  as  well  as  various  out¬ 
side  contributors  (including  Dave  Bowers  and  Ray  Merena).  A 
marvelous  source  for  information  concerning  legislation, 
historical  events  in  the  hobby,  biographies  of  mint  engravers 
and  other  important  people,  etc.  A  "must"  for  every  library. 
734  pages,  softbound. 

COIN  WORLD  Trivia  Game.  (Stock  No.  BCO-795) 
$17.95 

Based  on  the  popular  Trivial  Pursuit  format,  this  entertain¬ 
ing  game  can  be  played  with  or  without  a  board.  The  easy  rules 
permit  any  number  of  players  to  become  involved  in  over  2,500 
questions  and  answers.  Categories  are  divided  into  two  skill 
levels,  novice  and  expert.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  some 
questions  are  derived  from  some  of  our  own  books,  the  Gar¬ 
rett  Sale,  and  other  of  our  past  numismatic  activities!  Actually, 
all  sorts  of  coins,  numismatic  personalities,  events,  and  other 
things  are  to  be  found  on  the  cards.  Some  questions  are  hard, 
others  are  easy,  but  all  are  interesting. 


AVAILABLE  AGAIN! 

The  Early  Coins  of  America,  by  Sylvester 
S.  Crosby.  (Stock  No.  BCR-271)  $45.00 

Reprint  of  this  19th  century  classic,  not  listed  in  our  last 
Rare  Coin  Review,  but  now  again  listed.  Certainly  one  of 
the  greatest  books  ever  published  in  American 
numismatics!  Details  colonial,  state,  and  early  American 
coins,  the  history,  legislation  pertaining  to  them,  collec¬ 
ting,  collecting  comments,  etc.  A  simply  marvelous  book, 
and  one  of  our  favorites.  A  must  for  your  library,  even  if 
you  do  not  collect  early  American  coins.  Certainly  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important,  most  valuable  numismatic 
reference  books  ever  published  in  America.  Reprint  edi¬ 
tion  has  modern  comments  by  Eric  P.  Newman.  378  pages, 
illustrated.  Hardbound. 


Early  United  States  Dimes,  1796-1837,  by  David  J. 
Davis.  (Stock  No.  B  DA-704)  $40.00 

By  David  ).  Davis  and  four  co-authors,  a  simply  superb  vol¬ 
ume,  hardbound.  279  pages,  illustrated  in  detail.  Discusses  each 
and  every  known  die  variety  from  the  first  year  of  dime  coin¬ 
age  in  1796  through  the  end  of  the  Capped  Bust  series  in 
1837— together  with  much  research  information,  collecting  data, 
and  the  like.  The  standard  reference  on  the  subject! 


DAMAGED  BOOK  SPECIAL! 
Damaged  Book  Special.  (Stock  No. 
B DA-777)  $100.00 

In  the  course  of  selling  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  books  each  year  we  have  accumulated  a  bunch 
of  copies— various  titles— which  are  shopworn,  which  haw 
been  used  in  exhibitions  and  displays,  which  are  slightly 
scuffed,  which  have  marks  on  the  covers  or  binding,  or 
which  otherwise  are  less  than  "mint."  However,  in  each 
instance  the  contents  are  intact,  and  the  books  can  be  used 
for  their  intended  purpose -reference  or  enioyment.  We 
offer  you  at  least  $150  worth  of  books,  regular  retail  prices, 
titles  of  our  choice  (but  all  different,  no  duplicates)  for  a 
spec  ial  net  price  of  $100  If  you  are  just  beginning  your 
library,  or  if  you  have  an  eye  for  a  special  value,  check  this 
out* 


The  Work  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  by  John 
Dryfhout.  Softbound.  (Stock  No.  BDR-755) 
$29.95 

A  superb  volume,  magnificently  illustrated,  covering  the 
sculpture,  medals,  coinage,  and  other  works  of  one  of  America's 
most  prominent  artists  His  magnificent  MCMVII  High  Relief 
1907  double  eagle  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  our  readers, 
but  you  will  delight  in  seeing  his  many  other  achievements  as 
well  The  author  is  curator  of  the  Saint-Gaudens  National 
Historic  Site,  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  where  the  artist  main¬ 
tained  his  studio  and  designed  the  coinage.  356  pages,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  softbound.  (For  hardbound,  see  the  following 
listing.) 

The  Work  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  by  John 
Dryfhout.  Hardbound  version.  (Stock  No. 
B DR-756)  $60.00 

Early  American  Coppers,  by  Sanford  Durst.  (Stock 
No.  B DU-701)  $45.00 

Edited  by  Sanford  Durst,  this  is  a  collection  of  articles  by  many 
authors  pertaining  to  United  States  large  cents,  half  cents,  and 
related  matters.  545  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

An  Analysis  of  Gem  Franklin  Half  Dollars,  by  Jack 
A.  Ehrmantrut,  Jr.  (Stock  No.  BEH-777)  $11.95 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  various  Franklin  half  dollars 
1948-1953,  with  comments  concerning  the  availability  of  each 
in  top  grades.  144  pages,  several  illustrations,  softbound. 

Historic  Tours,  The  Denver  Mint,  by  David  J. 
Eitemiller.  (Stock  No.  BEI-739)  $3.95 

Well-illustrated,  softbound  guide  to  the  Denver  Mint  and  its 
history.  41  pages. 

New  Premium  Coin  Book,  by  Thomas  L.  Elder. 
(Stock  No.  BEL-759)  $10.00 

Original  (not  a  reprint)  1934  guide  to  coin  values  issued  by 
one  of  America's  most  prominent  dealers  at  the  time.  98  pages, 
illustrated  with  line  drawings,  softbound. 

History  of  the  U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  by  George 
Evans.  (Stock  No.  BEV-760)  $14.95 

Reprint  of  the  classic  19th-century  guide  to  the  Philadelphia 
Mint,  how  coins  are  made,  various  directors  and  officers,  etc. 
A  basic  reference  for  anyone  interested  in  coinage  history.  Il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound. 

How  You  Can  Keep  on  Making  Big  Profits  Investing 
in  Coins,  by  Harry  J.  Forman.  (Stock  No. 
BFO-712)  Special  Discount  Price:  $5.00 

Written  by  one  of  America’s  best-known  dealers,  this  book 
made  a  big  splash  when  it  appeared  on  the  market  in  1974. 
You  might  have  a  few  tears  in  your  eyes  when  you  read  this 
book  now,  over  a  decade  later,  for  back  then  you  could  have 
bought  an  Uncirculated  1889-CC  dollar  for  $2,000  or  an  Un¬ 
circulated  1902  for  $355,  or  an  Uncirculated  1903  for  $11.50, 
or  a  1903-0  in  the  same  grade  for  $40.  Harry  gives  many  in¬ 
teresting  philosophies  and  valuable  insights,  and,  on  page  12 
he  has  some  nice  words  to  say  about  the  editor  of  Rare  Coin 
Review  (Q.  David  Bowers).  Anyway,  this  book  came  out  at  $7.50, 
and  we  suspect  that  if  you  wanted  to  find  a  mint-condition  copy 
of  this  volume,  now  long  out  of  print,  you  might  have  to  pay 
a  bit  more  than  that.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  just  acquired  several 
sealed  cartons  of  these — each  one  as  nice  as  new— so  while 
they  last,  take  advantage  of  a  really  special  offer.  118  pages,  hard¬ 
bound,  regularly  $7.50  at  the  time  of  issue,  probably  salable 
at  $10  to  $15  if  you  tried — but  you  pay  only  $5. 

Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens,  by  George  and  Melvin 
Fuld,  "mini-edition."  (Stock  No.  BFU-714) 
$10.00 

A  guide  to  tokens  of  the  1860s  with  patriotic  and  military 
motifs.  80  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 


DELUXE  EXPANDED  EDITION! 

Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens,  by  George  and 
Melvin  Fuld.  (Stock  No.  BFU-715)  $27.95 

Here  is  the  deluxe  hardbound,  illustrated,  and 
vastly  expanded  (359  pages!)  book  by  these  two 
famous  authors— on  the  subject  of  patriotic 
tokens  issued  during  the  Civil  War,  primarily  in 
1863.  A  great  book— and  one  we  recommend 
highly. 


U.S.  Civil  War  Store  Cards,  by  George  and  Melvin 
Fuld.  (Stock  No.  BFU-716)  $50.00 

A  wonderfully  detailed  guide  to  cent-sized  tokens  issued  by 
various  merchants,  professionals,  and  others  to  advertise  their 
services  and  goods  during  the  Civil  War.  Standard  reference 
in  the  field — and  a  masterful  piece  of  numismatic  research.  615 
pages,  plus  supplement.  Illustrated,  hardbound. 

Medals  of  the  United  States  Mint— The  First  Cen¬ 
tury,  1792-1892,  by  Robert  W.  Julian.  (Stock  No. 


BJU-788)  Regularly  $35.00,  Special  Discount 
Price:  $19.95 

We  purchased  at  a  favorable  price  several  hundred  copies 
of  this  really  great  book  For  a  limited  lime  we  charge  you  not 
$35,  not  even  $30  or  $25  but,  would  you  believe— just  $19  95! 
At  this  price  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one,  especially 
considering  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  books  ever  written 
on  any  American  numismatic  subject.  Published  by  the  Token 
and  Medal  Society,  this  condensed,  large-format,  hardbound 
illustrated  book  is  a  gold  mine  to  anyone  interested  in  medals 
produced  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  Contains  abundant  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  production  quantities,  rarities,  designers, 
and  the  like.  Interesting  reading  and  a  valuable  reference.  Highly 
recommended.  475  pages. 

Private  Gold  Coins  and  Patterns  of  the  United 
States,  by  Donald  H.  Kagin.  (Stock  No. 
BKA-709)  $29.95 

The  "last  word"  on  the  subject  of  territorial  gold  coins, 
privately-issued  gold  coins,  ingots,  and  bars— as  well  as  other 
topics  relating  to  the  wild,  wild  West.  While  collecting  territorial 
gold  coins  is  admittedly  a  rarified  realm,  this  book  is  valuable 
to  every  numismatist,  for  it  is  crammed  with  history,  romance, 
numismatic  facts,  and  other  interesting  data.  406  pages,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Masonic  Chapter  Pennies,  by  E.A.  King.  (Stock  No. 
BKI-781)  $35.00 

The  standard  reference  concerning  these  large  cent-sized  coj> 
per  (mainly)  tokens  issued  by  various  chapters  of  this  fraternal 
organization.  Thousands  of  varieties  described.  360  pages,  il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound. 

Abe  Kosoff  Remembers,  by  A.  Kosoff.  (Stock  No. 
BKO-703)  $19.50 

Reprint  of  this  old-time  dealer's  reminiscences.  Chock  full 
of  anecdotes  and  stories.  Fascinating  reading.  392  pages,  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound. 

United  States  Large  Cents,  1793-1857,  by  Warren 
A.  Lapp  and  Herbert  A.  Silberman.  (Stock  No. 
B  LA-741)  $50.00 

An  anthology  containing  over  100  articles  by  various  authors 
published  in  The  Numismatist  between  1895  and  1971,  deal¬ 
ing  with  United  States  Large  Cents  and  Half  Cents.  Among  the 
authors  included  are  Steigerwalt,  Clapp,  and  Newcomb.  A 
storehouse  of  information  for  anyone  interested  in  early 
American  copper  coins.  672  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Monographs  on  Varieties  of  U.S.  Large  Cents, 
1795-1803,  by  Denis  Loring.  (Stock  No. 
BLO-751)  $40.00 

An  anthology  compiled  by  Denis  Loring,  containing  articles 
by  different  authors  on  the  subject  indicated.  Interesting  reading. 
248  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Hard  Times  Tokens,  by  Lyman  H.  Low.  (Stock  No. 
BLO-761)  $20.00 

Quality  reprint  of  Low's  classic  1900  work,  to  which  the 
Dunham  Easy  Finding  List  and  two  sets  of  illustrations  have  been 
added.  Contains  abundant  background  information  and  re¬ 
search  notes  not  given  in  the  Rulau  reference  on  the  subject 
(which  is  also  highly  recommended— to  which  refer).  One  of 
the  all  time  "great  books"  in  numismatics.  Ill  pages,  illustrated, 
hardbound. 

The  President's  Medal,  1789-19 77,  by  Neil 
MacNeil.  (Stock  No.  BMA-713)  $12.50 

A  large  format,  profusely  illustrated  160-page  book  pertain¬ 
ing  to  inaugural  and  presidential  medals.  A  standard  reference 
on  the  subject.  No  longer  in  print— so  order  early! 

Catalogue  of  the  Louis  Helfenstein  Collection  of 
Large  Cents,  by  Lester  Merkin.  (Stock  No. 
BME-750)  $25.00 

Sold  by  Lester  Merkin  in  August  1964,  this  collection  caus¬ 
ed  a  sensation  at  the  time  and  became  one  of  the  landmark 
events  in  American  auction  history.  The  Helfenstein  Collection, 
expertly  catalogued  and  including  many  superb  coins,  shattered 
just  about  every  price  record  in  existence!  For  years,  the 
catalogue  has  been  a  highly-prized  collectors'  item— hard  to 
find— and  when  available  often  priced  at  $35  or  so.  Lester 
Merkin,  our  dealer  friend,  now  retired,  who  conducted  the  sale, 
recently  came  across  a  small  group  of  these  catalogues  and 
sent  them  along  to  us— hence  the  present  offer.  We  have  a 
limited  number  so  restrict  our  sales  to  a  one-per-client  basis. 
Included  is  a  list  of  prices  realized.  And,  the  full  color  cover 
is  so  nifty  that  it  is  worth  framing! 

The  Morgan  and  Peace  Dollar  Textbook,  by  Wayne 
Miller.  (Stock  No.  BMI-722)  $25.00 

A  delightful  book  on  silver  dollars,  and  probably  the  most 
useful  guide  you  will  ever  find  on  the  subject.  Each  variety  has 
its  own  description,  with  characteristics.  261  pages,  illustrated 
(in  color),  hardbound. 

The  Coinage  of  William  Wood,  1722-1733,  by 
Philip  Nelson.  (Stock  No.  BNE-715)  $7.50 

Reprint  of  the  classic  work  describing  Hibernia  ami  Rosa 
Americana  issues  44  pages,  illustrated.  Softbound. 
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NOW  AGAIN  AVAILABLE! 

United  States  Copper  Cents  1816-1857  by 
Howard  R.  Newcomb.  (Stock  No.  BNE-798) 
$45.00 

Reprint  of  this  classic  work,  until  recently  out  of  print, 
now  again  available!  The  standard  reference  book  on  die 
varieties  of  copper  cents  of  the  period  indicated.  312  pages, 
illustrated,  hardbound. 


The  Pioneer  Western  Bank— First  of  Denver 

1  1860-1980,  by  Robert  S.  Pulcipher.  (Stock  No. 

BPU-749)  $39.95 

This  deluxe,  color-illustrated  volume  tells  the  story  of  one 
of  the  West's  most  famous  banks.  Particularly  important  to 
numismatists  is  a  wealth  of  information  concerning  early 
checks,  financial  documents,  banking  practices,  etc.  Including 
detailed  information  concerning  the  predecessor  to  the  bank, 
the  well  known  gold  minting  firm  of  Clark,  Gruber  &  Co.  (Il¬ 
lustrated  with  color  pictures  of  the  people  involved  in  this  ear¬ 
ly  firm!).  A  really  lavish  book  with  richly-tooled  and  stamped 
leatherette  cover.  Not  cheap,  but  worth  every  penny  of  its  price. 
220  pages,  deluxe  hardbound,  color  illustrated.  Limited  edition. 

Collecting  Coins  by  Design:  A  Type  Collector's 
Handbook,  by  William  D.  Radeker.  (Stock  No. 
BRA-708)  $4.95 

Short  essays,  thoughts,  and  ideas  on  collecting  by  design 
types.  67  pages,  softbound.  Not  illustrated. 

Variety  Identification  Manual  for  U.S.  Half  Dimes, 
1794-1837,  by  Jules  Reiver.  (Stock  No.  BRE-711) 
$6.50 

A  key  and  quick  index,  plus  rarity  ratings  to  Valentine's  half 
dime  book.  (See  our  stock  number  8VA-706.)  A  valuable 
reference  for  the  specialist.  37  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Coin,  by  Ed  Rochette.  (Stock 
No.  BRO-719)  $9.95 

Foreword  by  Ed  Reiter.  A  delightful  compendium  of  short 
stories  associated  with  coining  and  minting  around  the  world. 
Fascinating  reading  about  coins  of  the  American  West,  numis¬ 
matic  personalities,  paper  money,  organizations,  and  other  time¬ 
ly  topics.  Entertaining  and  educational— a  delightful  and,  in  the 
field  of  coin  books,  rare  combination.  200  pages,  169 
photographs,  softbound. 

Early  American  Tokens  (Pre-1833),  by  Russell 
Rulau.  (Stock  No.  BRU-781)  $4.95 

I  An  excellent  reference  concerning  early  trade  tokens  by  one 

of  America's  most  qualified  numismatic  scholars.  The  first  in 
a  series  of  publications,  which,  together,  constitute  a  library 
on  tokens  of  the  19th  century  and  earlier. 

Hard  Times  Tokens,  by  Russell  Rulau.  (Stock  No. 
BRU-783)  $4.95 

Covers  Ftard  Times  tokens  of  the  1833-1844  era.  The  revision 
and  updating  of  the  classic  Lyman  H.  Low  reference,  with  many 
additions.  Much  historical  data.  58  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 
With  prices  (as  are  all  of  the  Rulau  monographs). 

U.S.  Merchant's  Tokens  1845-1860,  by  Russell 
Rulau.  (Stock  No.  BRU-785)  $9.95 

Another  standard  reference  by  this  prolific  author.  Delightful 
reading  concerning  the  tokens  of  this  era.  125  pages,  illustrated, 
softbound. 

U.S.  Trade  Tokens,  1866-1889,  by  Russell  Rulau. 
(Stock  No.  BRU-787)  $12.95 

A  masterful  catalogue  of  these  absorbing  issues!  With  rarity 
and  price  information.  244  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 

Medallic  Portraits  of  Washington,  by  Russell  Rulau 
and  George  Fuld.  (Stock  No.  BRU-789)  $29.95 

An  updated  and  vastly  revised  version  of  the  19th-century 
work  by  W.S.  Baker.  A  masterful  compilation  which  details 
Washington  pieces  from  the  1790s  through  the  19th-century. 
A  treasure  trove  of  information,  and  a  must  for  every  serious 
numismatist.  Highly  recommended!  307  pages,  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound. 

Russell  Rulau  Library  Offer.  (Stock  No.  BRU-795) 
$55.00 

A  "library"  of  Russell  Rulau's  most  popular  books— our  stock 
numbers  BRU-781,  783,  785,  787,  and  789,  total  price  if  pur¬ 
chased  individually,  $62.75.  Order  them  all  at  once  and  you 
get  better  than  a  10%  discount! 

A  Survey  of  American  Trade  Tokens,  by  David  E. 
Schenkman.  (Stock  No.  BSC-771)  $35.00 

An  anthology  by  many  different  authors,  containing  stories 
concerning  tokens  issued  by  merchants,  transportation  com¬ 
panies,  and  others  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Fascinating 
reading,  512  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Civil  War  Sutler  Tokens  and  Cardboard  Scrip,  by 
David  E.  Schenkman.  (Stock  No.  BSC-773) 
$27.50 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book,  by  one  of  America's  leading 
numismatic  scholars,  describing  "money"  issued  by  sutlers  who 
operated  "camp  stores"  with  military  units.  103  pages, 
hardbound. 


Merchant  Tokens  of  Washington,  D.C.,  by  David 
E.  Schenkman.  (Stock  No.  BSC-775)  $20.00 

Magnificently  illustrated  listing  of  early  issues,  complete  with 
historical  information  and  fascinating  data  80  pages, 
hardbound. 

Collecting  and  Investing  in  United  States  Small 
Cents,  by  Thomas  K.  Schmeider.  (Stock  No. 
BSC-780)  $10.00 

This  information-filled  text  gives  one  collector's  view  of  how 
to  go  about  getting  involved  in  small  cents.  Mintage  procedures, 
errors  and  varieties,  storage,  investment  charts,  and  other  things 
are  included.  Although  Flying  Eagle,  Indian,  and  Lincoln  cents 
are  collected  by  just  about  everyone,  there  is  little  literature 
available  concerning  them.  This  book  helps  remedy  the  situa¬ 
tion!  110  pages,  some  illustrations,  softbound. 

United  States  Type  Coins,  by  Norman  Stack.  (Stock 
No.  BST-706)  $15.00 

This  well  known  numismatist  and  author  presents  an  il¬ 
lustrated  history  of  the  federal  coinage.  A  very  nice  "portfolio" 
of  various  designs  from  the  earliest  years  onward.  96  pages, 
illustrated  in  color,  hardbound. 

History  of  the  First  U.S.  Mint,  by  Frank  H.  Stewart. 
(Stock  No.  BST-714)  $30.00 

Reprint.  A  view  of  the  operations  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
in  the  early  days.  Written  by  the  man  who  subsequently  pur¬ 
chased  the  building  and,  for  reasons  perplexing  today,  ultimate¬ 
ly  demolished  it.  Valuable  reading— a  basic  text.  224  pages, 
illustrated,  hardbound. 

Numismatics  of  Massachusetts,  by  Malcolm  Storer. 
(Stock  No.  BST-719)  $35.00 

Reprint.  384  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound.  All  about  the 
tokens  of  Massachusetts— which  were  issued  in  a  fascinating 
and  prolific  quantity! 

American  Political  Badges  and  Medalets 
1789-1892,  by  Edmund  B.  Sullivan.  (Stock  No. 
BSU-761)  $60.00 

An  updating  and  revision  of  the  DeWitt  work,  this  treats  dif¬ 
ferent  numismatic  items  relating  to  presidential  campaigns— 
successful  candidates  as  well  as  obscure  and  minor  contenders. 
The  standard  reference  on  the  subject.  656  pages,  illustrated, 
hardbound. 

American  Political  Ribbons  and  Ribbon  Badges, 
1825-1981,  by  Edmund  B.  Sullivan  and  Roger 
A.  Fischer.  (Stock  No.  BSU-763)  $60.00 

A  large-format  book  illustrating  memorabilia  from  past 
political  campaigns— another  valuable  book  for  the  historian, 
researcher,  dealer,  and  Americana  enthusiast.  394  pages,  ex¬ 
tensively  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Silver  and  Gold  Commemorative  Coins  1892-1954, 
by  Anthony  Swiatek  and  Walter  Breen.  (Stock 
No.  BSW-741)  Published  at  $35,  Special  Net 
Price  $29.95 

A  large-format  362-page,  hardbound  book  detailing  the 
history  of  various  commemorative  issues.  A  must  for  every 
reference  library.  Everything  you  wanted  to  know  about 
commemoratives— and  more— by  two  well  known  numisma¬ 
tic  authors. 

The  Walking  Liberty  Half  Dollar,  by  Anthony 
Swiatek.  (Stock  No.  BSW-743)  $9.95 

A  72-page  softbound  guide  to  one  of  America's  most  popular 
series.  Discusses  various  date  and  mintmark  varieties  individual¬ 
ly  and  gives  comments  concerning  their  availability. 

Counterfeit,  Mis-struck,  and  Unofficial  U.S.  Coins, 
by  Don  Taxay.  (Stock  No.  BTA-771)  $8.00 

An  interesting  view  of  many  diverse  United  States  issues,  in¬ 
cluding  restrikes  and  "fancy  pieces"  made  at  the  Mint  for  col¬ 
lectors,  deceptive  forgeries  made  by  private  individuals,  and 
other  items.  A  very  important  book  for  the  serious  numisam- 
tist.  Books  such  as  this  contribute  to  a  great  awareness  of  coins, 
research  methods,  and  other  disciplines.  221  pages,  illustrated, 
softbound. 

U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  by  Don  Taxay.  (Stock  No. 
BTA-774)  $35.00 

Dave  Bowers  was  once  asked  to  name  the  five  most  valuable 
books  ever  produced  on  the  subject  of  United  States  coinage, 
and  this  was  one  of  them!  This  reprint,  illustrated  and  hard¬ 
bound,  is  over  400  pages  in  length  and  discusses  in  detail  the 
operations  of  the  United  States  Mint  from  the  earliest  days  on¬ 
ward.  Lots  of  fascinating  "behind  the  scenes"  information  is 
provided — pleasures,  scandals,  little-known  information,  and 
much  more.  In  addition,  there  is  much  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  designs  of  later  issues  from  the  20th  century— the 
development  of  the  Washington  quarter,  the  new  silver  designs 
of  1916,  the  Buffalo  nickel,  and  others.  An  absolutely  essential 
book  for  each  and  every  person  interested  in  United  States 
coins! 

The  United  States  Half  Dimes,  by  D.W.  Valentine. 
(Stock  No.  BVA-706)  $40.00 

Quality  illustrated  hardbound  reprint  of  this  1931  classic,  with 
new  introduction  by  Q.  David  Bowers  and  with  additional  ma¬ 
terial  by  Messrs.  Ahwash,  Breen,  Davis,  Neil,  and  Newlin— 
literally  a  "library"  on  this  interesting  denomination.  A  superb 
book  and  the  standard  reference  in  the  field 


Morgan  and  Peace  Silver  Dollars,  by  Leroy  Van 
Allen  and  A.  George  Mallis.  (Stock  No.  BVA-726) 
$29.95 

A  large  and  lavish  316-page,  illustrated,  hardbound  book 
describing  in  detail  the  background  and  production  of  Morgan 
and  Peace  dollars,  the  minting  and  melting,  and  providing  the 
reader  with  an  incredibly  detailed  listing  of  minute  die  varieties 
An  essential  text  for  those  involved  in  the  popular  silver  dollar 
series — a  standard  reference. 

Catalogue  of  Coin  Designers  and  Engravers,  by 
Zdenek  Veseley.  (Stock  No.  BVE-744)  $11.00 

A  listing  in  alphabetical  order  of  designers  and  engravers  from 
various  countries,  and  their  works.  262  pages,  reproduced  from 
typewritten  text,  some  illustrations,  softbound. 

Cameo  Proofs  1950-1964,  by  Val  ).  Webb.  (Stock 
No.  BWE-751)  $14.95 

A  discussion  of  cameo  or  "frosted"  Proof  coins  of  the  years 
indicated.  Interesting!  115  pages,  illustrated,  softbound 

The  Liberty  Seated  Dollar  1840-1873,  by  Weimar 
W.  White.  (Stock  No.  BWH-759)  $10.00 

An  83-page,  softbound,  illustrated  commentary  on  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Seated  dollar  series,  including  information  on  grading,  in¬ 
vestment  ideas  and  theories,  and  an  analysis  by  date,  including 
estimated  quantities  of  surviving  pieces  in  various  grades. 

The  United  States  Trade  Dollar,  by  John  M.  Willem. 
(Stock  No.  BWI-757)  $15.00 

Reprint  of  the  1959  work,  an  extremely  detailed  study  of  the 
trade  dollar,  with  emphasis  on  the  historical  background,  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1873,  and  other  data,  together  with  informa¬ 
tion  on  trade  coins  of  other  nations.  Standard  historical  reference 
on  the  series.  191  pages,  some  illustrations,  hardbound. 

A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  by  R.S. 
Yeoman.  (Stock  No.  BYE-740)  $5.95 

The  standard  reference  on  United  States  coins.  One  of  the 
10  best-selling  books  in  general  publishing  history.  Contains 
listings  and  prices  for  United  States  colonial,  regular,  com¬ 
memorative,  and  territorial  coins.  256  pages,  illustrated, 
hardbound. 

Books  on  U.S.  Currency 

The  following  books  have  as  their  subjects 
various  aspects  of  U.S.  currency  notes,  a 
fascinating  field! 

The  Brotherhood  of  Money— The  Secret  of  Bank 
Note  Printers,  by  Murray  Teigh  Bloom.  (Stock 
No.  BBL-820)  $17.95 

The  well-told  story  of  those  who  have  printed  paper  money 
over  the  years.  Fascinating  history.  Illustrated,  hardbound. 

Money  of  Their  Own,  by  Murray  Teigh  Bloom. 
(Stock  No.  BBL-821)  $17.95 

The  inside  stories  of  famous  counterfeiters.  One  man's 
forgeries  were  so  good  that  the  Treasury  Department  had  to 
recall  an  entire  $2.6  million  currency  issue!  Delightful  reading! 
320  pages,  hardbound. 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  The  First 
Hundred  Years  1862-1962.  (Stock  No.  BBU-830) 
$25.00 

Reprint.  The  history  of  paper  money  and  related  products 
produced  by  the  federal  government.  Interesting  background 
information.  199  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 


NEW  EDITION! 

Paper  Money  of  the  United  States,  by 
Robert  Friedberg.  (Stock  No.  BFR-840) 
$19.50 

New  11th  edition  with  additions  and  revision  by  Ira  S. 
and  Arthur  L.  Friedberg.  This  large-format  quality  hard¬ 
bound  book  is  the  standard  reference  on  the  subject  of 
United  States  paper  money  and  is  extensively  illustrated 
throughout.  A  must  for  every  library. 


The  Comprehensive  Catalogue  of  United  States  Pa¬ 
per  Money,  by  Gene  Hessler.  (Stock  No. 
BHE-850)  $19.50 

This  502-page  illustrated  softbound  book  gives  much  infor¬ 
mation  not  readily  available  elsewhere  and  is  a  veritable  "li¬ 
brary"  on  the  subject  of  American  paper  money.  In  many 
instances,  the  production  totals  are  given  for  different  notes, 
rarity  data  for  certain  notes  and  sheets  are  provided,  and  related 
series  are  discussed.  An  essential  volume  for  the  beginning  or 
serious  collector  of  paper  money. 

U.S.  Essay,  Proof  and  Specimen  Notes,  by  Gene 
Hessler.  (Stock  No.  BHE-852)  $19.50 

The  definitive  text  on  proof  and  specimen  notes— the 
background  to  regular  issues  224  pages,  hardbound  profuse¬ 
ly  illustrated.  A  masterful  work. 
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Standard  Catalogue  of  U.S.  Paper  Money,  by 
Chester  Krause  and  Robert  lemke.  (Stock  No. 
BKR-860)  $14.50 

An  excellent  guide  to  United  States  paper  money  notes,  large 
and  small  sizes.  211  pages,  illustrated,  sottbound. 

National  Bank  Notes,  A  Guide  With  Prices,  by  Don 
C.  Kelly.  (Stock  No.  BKE-845)  $45.00 

Second  edition  ot  this  large,  illustrated  hardbound  volume 
with  over  100  pages  ot  information,  detailed  data,  and  prices 
tor  bank  notes — with  much  valuable  and  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  This  is  an  expanded  revision  of  an  earlier  work  which 
received  the  coveted  Robert  Friedberg  Award  from  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Numismatists  Guild.  A  super  volume  which  belongs  in 
every  paper  money  library. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  Depression  Scrip  of  the 
United  States  in  the  1930s,  by  Ralph  A.  Mit¬ 
chell  and  Neil  Shafer.  (Stock  No.  BMI-865) 
$2730 

All  you  ever  wanted  to  know — and  more—  about  this  in¬ 
teresting  era  in  American  monetary  history,  a  time  when  com¬ 
munities  all  across  the  map  issued  temporary  certificates  so 
that  business  could  be  conducted  when  President  Roosevelt 
closed  the  banks!  More  illustrations  than  you  can  easily  count. 
312  pages,  softbound. 

Modern  U.S.  Paper  Money,  by  Charles  O'Donnell. 
(Stock  No.  BOD-880)  $15.00 

Describes  small-size  notes  of  our  own  era.  Much  informa¬ 
tion.  336  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 

Books  on  World 
and  Ancient  Issues 

The  following  books  are  in  the  various  fields 

associated  with  world  coins,  world  paper  money, 

and  ancient  coins.  We  recommend  them  highly! 

Standard  Guide  to  South  Asian  Coins  and  Paper 
Money,  by  Bruce,  Dial,  and  Rhodes.  (Stock  No. 
BBR-905)  $42.50 

A  608-page,  illustrated,  hardbound  guide  to  this  important 
area. 

Money  of  the  World,  by  Richard  C.  Doty.  (Stock 


Ray  Mercer  on  Grading 

Ray  Mercer,  the  Connecticut  editor  and  writer, 
co-editor  of  the  Numismatic  Investment  journal,  has 
written  much  on  the  subject  of  grading.  In  a  recent 
letter,  excerpted  herewith,  he  had  the  following  to 
say: 

"This  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  to  catch 
up  on  my  busy  schedule  and  to  thank  you  for  your 
recent  Coin  World  articles  on  grading.  It's  about 
time  that  somebody  really  laid  it  on  the  line  in  this 
type  of  large  circulation  publication! 

"Personally,  I  am  now  under  the  impression  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  such  thing  as  an  MS-65  coin, 
at  least  in  respect  to  an  actual  grade.  With  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  Grading  Serv¬ 
ice,  nearly  a  dozen  other  grading  services,  and 
many  other  'warring  factions,'  the  term  MS-65  has 
virtually  lost  all  meaning  when  it  comes  to  grad¬ 
ing  a  coin!  Today's  collector/investor  is  forced  to  play 
a  game  of  'whom  do  you  trust,'  and  I  dare  say  that 
this  is  harmful  to  the  marketplace. 

"It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  we  mainly  have 
today's  'buy-back'  dealers  and  promoters  to  blame 
for  this  problem.  Due  to  the  fact  that  their  market¬ 
ing  methods  force  them  to  list  impressive  yearly 
gams,  these  dealers  are  in  turn  forced  to  discredit 
much  of  the  merchandise  offered  to  them  by  the 
general  public  (unless,  of  course,  it  was  originally 
purchased  from  their  firm).  Add  to  this  the  various 
grading  certificates  which  offer  no  verbal  explana¬ 
tion  for  their  'labeling  opinions,'  and  you  see  the 
mess  we  have  today. 

"Once  again,  thank  you  for  your  common  sense 
and  your  help  with  the  numismatic  community. 
Keep  up  the  good  work!" 


No.  B DO-907)  $30.00 

A  large  and  handsomely  illustrated  book  on  loins  of  all  eras. 
Written  by  one  of  America's  most  prominent  numismatic  ex¬ 
perts,  formerly  a  respected  curator  at  the  American  Numisma¬ 
tic  Society,  now  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  A  nice 
overview  of  the  coinage  from  the  earliest  days  of  centuries  ago 
right  down  to  the  present  era.  240  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Encyclopedia  of  Mexican  Paper  Money,  by  Dwane 
D.  Douglas.  (Stock  No.  BDO-915)  $22.50 

A  368-page,  illustrated,  softbound  guide  to  paper  money  from 
south  of  the  border.  The  standard  reference  on  the  subject. 

Standard  Price  Guide  of  World  Crowns  and  Talers, 
by  Frank  Draskovic.  (Stock  No.  BDR-910) 
$19.50 

An  important  reference,  560  pages  in  length,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound,  to  collectors  of  these  popular  series — by  one  of  the 
leading  experts  in  the  field. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Coins,  by  Chester 
Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler.  1987  edition,  soft- 
bound,  (Stock  No.  BKR-920)  $29.95 

This  massive  volume,  the  size  of  the  Manhattan  telephone 
book,  contains  countless  entries  and  is  a  standard  guide  to  coins 
of  the  world.  Ifiere  is  enough  reading  to  keep  you  busy  for 
many  months!  2,016  pages  in  size,  illustrated,  softbound. 


NEW  LISTING 

Standard  Catalog  of  World  Gold  Coins, 
by  Chester  L.  Kranse  and  Clifford  Mishler. 
(Stock  No.  BKR-333)  $39.95 

This  640-page  reference  lists  and  prices  by  date  and 
minkmark  the  various  gold  coin  issues  from  1601  to  pres¬ 
ent.  Softbound,  illustrated. 


A  Catalogue  of  Modern  World  Coins,  1850-1964, 
by  R.S.  Yeoman.  (Stock  No.  BYE-940)  $9.95 

Revised  and  edited  by  Arthur  and  Ira  Friedberg.  Published 
by  Whitman.  The  latest  edition  it  over  500  pages  in  length  and 
contains  a  wealth  of  information.  Illustrated,  softbound. 


NEW  EDITION! 

Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Paper  Mon¬ 
ey,  Volume  1,  by  Albert  Pick.  (Stock  No. 
BPI-304)  $35.00 

This,  the  first  volume  of  a  2-volume  set,  gives  detailed 
coverage  of  commercial  and  restricted-circulation  notes 
documenting  250  years  of  issues,  345  issuing  authorities— a 
listing  of  16,300  notes  accompanied  by  7,600  photographs! 
All  you  want  to  know — and  probably  much  more — about 
the  subject  indicated,  all  by  one  of  the  world's  leading 
authorities.  928  pages,  hardbound. 


JUST  RELEASED! 

Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Paper  Mon¬ 
ey,  Volume  2,  by  Albert  Pick.  (Stock  No. 
B PI-305)  $35.00 

A  companion  to  the  above-listed  reference,  this  lists  all 
legal  tender  (regular  circulating  notes)  of  various  national 
governments,  a  full  coverage  of  the  18th  through  the  20th 
century  time  period.  Covered  are  notes  by  260  issuing 
authorities.  All  in  all,  21,000  notes  are  listed,  accompanied 
by  9,600  original  photographs.  Virtually  a  library  on  the 
subject  of  paper  money!  1087  pages,  hardbound. 


Standard  Catalogue  of  United  States  Coins,  by 
Chester  Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler.  1986 
Hardbound  edition.  (Stock  No.  BKR-921) 
$100.00 

1986  edition,  in  new  format— with  two  deluxe  individual 
hardbound  volumes.  Updated  prices  and  listings  from  the 
earlier  edition.  A  "library"  on  the  subject  of  world  coinage. 

Canadian  Currency,  Exchange  and  Finance  Dur¬ 
ing  the  French  Period,  by  Adam  Shortt.  (Stock 
No.  BSH-934)  $29.95 

A  compendium  of  articles  edited  and  introduced  by  Adam 
Shortt.  Originally  published  in  1925,  reprinted  in  two  volumes 
in  1968.  Quality  hardbound,  total  of  1,127  pages.  An  excellent 
reference  source  on  early  money  of  Canada.  A  must  for  the 
advanced  numismatic  library.  Two-volume  set. 


A  Special  Limited  Book  Offering! 


WARNING  AND  SPECIAL  NOTICE!  For  the  past 
several  issues  we  have  been  running  this  "Special 
Limited  Book  Offering,"  and  now  we  are  nearing 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel!  We  just  have  a  few  of 
these  left— and  we  have  every  expectation  that  our 
next  Rare  Coin  Review  issue  will  not  have  some 
of  these  titles  available.  So,  a  word  to  the  wise  is 
sufficient— if  you  have  been  looking  at  this  listing 
and  haven't  ordered,  order  now  or  forever  hold 
your  peace!  The  offer  is  as  follows: 

For  a  limited  time  only  we  offer  the  following 
reprints  of  a  number  of  old-time  numismatic 
classics. 

As  many  of  these  were  reprinted  a  few  years  ago 
(and  in  some  instances  advertised  at  higher  prices 
at  the  time;  the  Parmelee  reprint  going  for  up  to 
$125,  for  example),  once  they  are  sold  out,  that's 
it.  So,  let  Sandi  Scott  know  early  what  you  can  use. 
As  is  true  of  the  books  in  our  "regular"  book  sec¬ 
tion  you  can  reserve  any  item  by  telephoning  her 
at  (603)  569-5095  and  charging  it  to  your  Master- 
Card,  Visa,  or  American  Express. 

Each  book  is  offered  with  a  30-day  money  back 
guarantee. 

Frossard's  37th  Auction  Sale,  October  1884 

(reprint).  One  of  just  1 00  copies  reprinted  in  1 975. 
A  varied  sale  of  American  coins  in  different  series, 
patterns,  currency,  foreign  coins  and  medals,  etc. 
An  inexpensive  introduction  to  the  cataloguing 


prime  rarities,  large  cents  (in  particular)  and  other 
desirable  pieces  are  offered.  Includes  prices  realiz¬ 
ed.  (Stock  No.  BZ-3)  $29.00 

The  Lorin  Parmalee  Collection  of  American 
Coins,  catalogued  by  the  New  York  Coin  and 
Stamp  Company,  1890.  Reprint  limited  to  250 
copies.  96  pages  plus  plates.  The  Parmelee  Col¬ 
lection  was  considered  to  be  the  finest  American 
cabinet  at  the  time.  Included  are  the  great  American 
rarities— the  1 822  half  eagle,  the  1 804  silver  dollar, 
etc.  A  classic  and  a  "must"  for  any  numismatic 
scholar.  (Stock  No.  BZ-5)  $59.00 

Beckwith  Collection  Auction  Sale,  by  S.H.  Chap¬ 
man.  Reprint  limited  to  150  copies.  One  of  the 
classic  sales  of  large  cents,  the  Beckwith  Collec¬ 
tion  lives  today  in  the  pedigrees  which  are  still 
found  attached  to  outstanding  coins  in  this  series. 
24  pages  of  text,  prices  realized,  and  plates.  (Stock 
No.  BZ-7)  $27.00 

techniques  of  one  of  America's  most  outspoken 
19th-century  coin  dealers.  Includes  plates  and 
prices  realized  list.  Approximately  80  pp.,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BZ-2)  $29.00 

S.H.  Chapman's  Sale  of  the  Sargent  Collection 
of  United  States  Coins,  June  20,  1913.  One  of  100 

copies  reprinted.  45  pages  plus  plates,  softbound. 
One  of  the  classic  early  Chapman  catalogues.  Many 
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Hewitt  Research  Reprint  Offering! 


We  contracted  with  Lee  F.  Hewitt,  retired 
publisher  of  The  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine, 
to  acquire  the  unsold  remainder  of  his  “Hewitt's 
Numismatic  Information  Series"  reprints  issued 
many  years  ago.  In  recent  times,  these  publications 
have  been  out  of  print  and  have,  when  available, 
been  priced  at  $5  to  $1 0  per  copy,  or  even  more. 
Particularly  elusive  and  in  demand  have  been 
Walter  Breen's  specialized  monographs  on  United 
States  gold  coins— the  only  references  available 
which  discuss  these  coins  by  minute  die  varieties. 

The  following  offering  is  made  subject  to  prior 
sale.  For  some  of  the  titles  we  have  very  few  copies 
on  hand.  The  way  that  books  sell  around  here,  it's 
a  sure  bet  that  before  long  a  "sold  out"  notice  will 
be  posted.  So,  if  you  want  to  add  these  valuable 
items  to  your  library  now  is  the  time  to  order  them. 
We  note  parenthetically  that  these  research  guides 
were  originally  published  at  prices  from  75  cents 
to  $2  each— with  these  prices  being  printed  on  the 
covers.  Prices  we  charge  are  more  than  that,  but 
are  still  less  than  they  might  sell  for  on  the  out-of- 
p  print  book  market— just  as  a  group  of  six  early  Rare 
Coin  Review  copies  recently  sold  for  over  $250 
the  group— many  multiples  of  the  price  we  original¬ 
ly  sold  them  for! 

Of  course,  each  monograph  is  guaranteed  to 
please.  Order  early! 

Dies  and  Coinage,  by  Walter  Breen.  35  pp.  An 
excellent  discussion  of  how  dies  are  prepared  and 
how  coins  are  made— a  classic.  (Stock  No.  BHR-1) 
i  $6.00 

Major  Varieties  of  U.S,  Gold  Dollars,  by  Walter 
Breen.  A  gold  mine  of  information  for  the 
L  specialist — all  about  die  varieties,  rarity,  and  so  on. 
We  use  the  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  reference 
library  copy  continuously,  and  you'll  use  yours  as 
well!  24  pp.  (Stock  No.  BHR-2)  $8.00 

Major  Varieties  of  the  United  States  Three- 
Dollar  Gold  Pieces,  by  Walter  Breen.  A  compa¬ 
nion  monograph  to  the  preceding,  this  tells  all 
about  $3  pieces,  their  varieties,  rarity  of  each,  and 


Tom  Becker  recently  received  the  following  un- 
S  solicited  letter  from  Terry  Lemoine: 

"Dear  Tom, 

"I  received  the  selection  of  Walking  Liberty 
halves  in  AU-55  that  you  picked  out,  and  they  are 
>  beautiful.  The  AU-55  Morgan  silver  dollar  is  equal- 
I'  ly  as  beautiful.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  have 
p  enclosed  my  check  for  $1 55.50  to  cover  invoice 
■  No.  25,530.  I  have  also  enclosed  another  check 
p  for  $200  for  this  month's  Walking  Liberty  AU-55 
|i  and  Morgan  silver  dollar  AU-55  participation  in 
b  your  Collection  Portfolio  Program. ..I  would  like 
i  to  get  a  1934-S  Peace  dollar  in  AU-55.  Please  let 
me  know  if  you  have  one  available. 

"In  addition  to  the  above  two  programs,  would 
I  it  be  possible  to  begin  a  third  program?  I  would 
like  to  begin  a  Capped  Bust  half  dollar  collection 
i  in  Extremely  Fine  condition.  I  would  be  able  to 
I  invest  between  $150  and  $200  per  month  into 
If  that.  Please  let  me  know  if  we  can  start  something 
r  on  this  order. 

"Tom,  a  few  months  ago  I  became  aggravated 
I  with  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  for  I  thought 
t  you  took  too  long  to  fill  an  order  I  sent.  I  had  seen 
I  advertisements  for  other  firms  describing  the 
I  Peace  silver  dollars,  Walking  Liberty  halves,  and 
l>  Morgan  dollars  I  needed  in  both  MS-60  to  MS-63 
I  as  well  as  AU-55.  I  placed  orders  with  these  other 
I  dealers,  and  when  the  coins  came,  I  was  too 


so  on— another  treasure  trove  of  data!  24  pp.  (Stock 

No.  BHR-3)  $8.00 

Varieties  of  United  States  Half  Eagles 
1839-1929,  by  Walter  Breen.  Charlotte  and 
Dahlonega  coins,  Philadelphia  issues,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  New  Orleans  issues — die  varieties,  rari¬ 
ty  information,  you  name  it  and  you'll  find  it! 
Another  valuable  guide.  45  pp.  (Stock  No.  BHR-4) 
$10.00 

United  States  Eagles,  by  Walter  Breen.  This  dan¬ 
dy  59-page  monograph  covers  the  entire  series  from 
1795  through  1933  and  gives  much  information 
not  available  elsewhere.  Still  another  "must"  for 
any  serious  collector  of  gold  coins.  (Stock  No. 
BHR-5)  $12.00 

SPECIAL  OFFER  ON  WALTER  BREEN'S  GOLD 
MONOGRAPHS:  Buy  one  of  each  of  the  gold 
monographs  listed  earlier,  Stock  Nos.  BHR-2 
through  BHR-5  inclusive,  four  different  titles.  Our 
regular  price  totals  $38.  Special  Deal:  $25!  Request 
Stock  No.  BHR-6,  $25,  when  you  order  the  set. 

How  United  States  Coins  are  Made,  by  Walter 
Thompson.  One  of  America's  foremost  numisma¬ 
tic  scholars  discusses  minting  procedures  and  coin 
preparation,  illustrated  with  many  views  of  what's 
going  on— a  fascinating  monograph.  Although  the 
book  is  only  48  pages  in  length,  it  contains  1 1 
chapters!  You'll  enjoy  reading  it.  (Stock  No.  BHR-7) 
$6.00 

Indian  Cent  Date  Varieties,  by  Capt.  Otto  C. 
Steinberger.  A  handy  15-page  monograph  on  In¬ 
dian  cents,  listed  by  dates,  with  die  characteristics, 
recutting,  interesting  information  concerning  each. 
A  couple  years  ago,  when  we  were  doing  some 
research  on  the  Indian  cent  series,  we  couldn't  lay 
our  hands  on  a  copy  of  this  and  had  to  borrow  one 
from  the  A.N.A.  Library!  You  don't  have  to  do  this, 
if  you  order  now  while  our  supply  lasts.  (Stock  No. 
BHR-8)  $4.00 

Encased  Postage  Stamps,  U.S.  and  Foreign,  by 


—  Some  Words  from  Terry  Lemoine  - 

disappointed  to  put  into  words  how  I  felt.  Their 
MS-63  coins  didn't  come  up  to  your  AU-55  stan¬ 
dards,  and  their  AU-55  coins  were  junk!  Well,  you 
were  right  in  what  you  said  about  quality.  I  sent 
them  back  to  where  they  came  from,  and  I  am 


Arlie  R.  Slabaugh.  A  nifty  listing  and  essay  concer¬ 
ning  encased  postage  stamps  of  various  origins— 
a  must  for  the  advanced  library  of  anyone  interested 
in  the  subject.  35  pp.  (Stock  No.  BHR-9)  $8.00 

United  States  Numismatic  Dictionary,  by  Ted 

N.  Weissbuch  and  Lee  F.  Hewitt.  Can  you  define 
such  terms  as  "Louisiana  cent,"  "mill,"  "fip,"  and 
"Fractional  Currency  Shield"?  Well,  you  can  define 
these  and  many  other  numismatic  words  and  terms 
if  you  have  this  39-page  monograph.  (Stock  No. 
BHR-10)  $5.00 

How  To  Read  Greek  Coins,  by  Paul  Pennington. 
22-page  monograph  on  how  to  decipher  the 
legends  found  on  these  pieces.  Interesting  and  in¬ 
formative.  (Stock  No.  BHR-1 1)  $4.00 

A  Tentative  Checklist  of  Spanish-American  Bust- 
Type  Silver,  by  Robert  M.  Ramsay.  A  large, 
67-page,  invaluable  monograph  covering  coins 
issued  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  other  Central  and 
South  American  areas  under  Spanish  influence.  A 
must  for  the  numismatist.  (Stock  No.  BHR-1 2) 
$10.00 

Prisoner  of  War  Monies  and  Medals,  by  Arlie 
R.  Slabaugh.  A  fascinating  monograph  covering 
prisoner  of  war  money,  not  only  concentration 
camps  of  the  Nazi  era,  but  also  money  issued  here 
in  the  United  States  and  used  by  prisoners  of  war 
who  were  interned  in  dozens  of  different  towns  in 
the  various  states— plus  other  listings— plus  lots  of 
text.  A  valuable  monograph  for  the  numismatist  as 
well  as  the  student  of  World  War  II.  (Stock  No. 
BHR-13)  $10.00 

ANOTHER  SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  HEWITT 
REPRINTS:  Here  is  a  composite  offering  with 
various  titles  to  appeal  to  the  numismatist  with 
eclectic  interests:  one  each  of  BHR-7  ($6);  BHR-8 
($4);  and  BHR-1 2  ($10).  These  three  monographs, 
if  purchased  separately  total  $20,  but  order  (Stock 
No.  BHR-14) — representing  this  Special  Offer— and 
take  all  three  away  for  just  $12  the  group. 


here  to  do  business  with  a  reputable  firm— you 
and  you  only. 

"Thanks  for  spoiling  me  with  your  quality  coins 
and  first  class  service. 

"A  most  satisfied  customer,  TERRY  LEMOINE." 


Bowers  and  Merena  Sale  Grosses  over  $3.3  Million! 

The  auction  sale  featuring  the  collection  of  Harry  Einstein  and  other  consignments  realized  over 
$3.3  million  (all  figures  in  this  report  include  the  10%  buyer's  fee)  amidst  furious  bidding  in  New 
York  City  June  23-25,  1986. 

"Our  pre-sale  expectation  was  for  a  total  of  about  $2.5  million,"  Ray  Merena,  president  of  the  firm, 
said,  "so  the  $3.3  million  exceeded  our  hopes  by  more  than  30%!" 

Action  was  intense  from  the  very  beginning,  and  numerous  records  were  set  for  the  modern  market. 
Highlights  include  the  following:  1933  $10  MS-63,  $79,200;  1879  Flowing  Hair  $4  Stella,  Proof-67, 
$59,400;  1803  Proof  restrike  si  ver  dollar,  Proof-63,  $41,800,  to  name  just  a  few. 

Among  other  items  of  a  less  expensive  nature  were  the  following:  1872  gold  dollar,  MS-65,  $8,525 
and  an  1885  quarter  eagle,  Proof-63,  $8,250. 

The  sale  began  with  the  collection  of  Harry  Einstein,  familiarly  known  as  radio  personality 
"Paryakarkus,"  who  formed  his  holdings  during  the  1930s  and  1940s.  The  Einstein  portion  of  the 
sale  brought  over  $1.5  million  alone.  In  addition,  other  consignments  were  presented,  each  contributing 
to  the  above  amount. 

"In  addition  to  active  floor  bidding,  thousands  of  bids  were  received  by  mail,"  Mr.  Merena  noted 
"All  in  all  this  is  one  of  the  most  active  sales  I  have  seen  in  quite  some  time.  The  strong  prices  for 
quality  material  reflect  a  healthy  market  in  all  areas  of  United  States  coinage.' 
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BIBLIOTECA 


a  cura  di 
Sergio  Trasatti 


Un  grande  professionista  americano 


Q.  David  Bowers:  «Abe  Kosoff: 
Dean  of  Numismatics**  •  Edizioni 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  (Pu¬ 
blications  Department  •  Box  1224  • 
Wolfeboro.  NH  03894  -  U.S.A.)  •  352 
pagine  •  formato  cm.  22  per  28  • 
Prezzo  19.95  dollar!  in  brossura; 
49.95  doilari  in  edizione  finemente 
rilegata. 

Inostri  lettori  gi&  conoscono  la  pre- 
stigiosa  firma  di  David  Bowers,  au- 
tore  di  diversi  interessanti  libn  sul- 
la  numtsmatica  amencana  cbe  soven- 
te  abbiamo  presentato  su  queste  co- 
ionne  per  ii  vaiore  che  essi  hanno  an- 
che  ai  di  id  dei  confmi  dei  Paesi  di  lin¬ 
gua  mglese  In  un  recente  lascicolo  di 
«Soidi  numismatica*  abbiamo  moltre 
pubblicato  un  lungo  saggio  di  questo 
studioso  dedicato  ai  colleziomsmo  nu- 
mismatico  oggi  Con  piacere  presen- 
tiamo  dunque  questa  sua  ultima  fatica. 
dedicata  a  un  nofissimo  commercian- 
te  statunitense  di  monete  quell'Ape 
Kosoft  ana  dispersione  della  cui  colie- 
zione  la  stessa  casa  -Bowers  and  Me¬ 
rena*  ha  recentemente  dedicato 
un  :mpor,an?e  asta.  della  quale  dare- 
mo  presto  resoconto  su  queste  colon- 
ne 

In  questo  unro  Bowers  racconta  la 
storia  di  que1  to  professionista  partito 
prahcamen?*-*  da  zero  nei  1929  e  arri- 


Abe  Kosoff 

tissime  importanti  monete.  spesso 
motto  rare  come  il  mcheitno  del  1913 
con  la  testa  della  Liberta,  il  dollaro 
d  argento  del  1804  la  mezza  aquila 
de:  1822  e  col  ezioni  prestigiose  come 
queue  William  Donlon.  Hydeman,  He¬ 
witt 

il  modo  in  cui  Kosoff  raggiunse  il 
successo,  che  ci  viene  qui  raccontato 
da  Bowers  e  certamente  una  delle  piu 
affascmanti  awenture  che  I'hobby  del- 
la  num -  .matica  abbia  mai  fatto  vivere 
a  un  uomo  Tra  le  fast  di  questo  cam- 
rmno.  ctiamo  i  asta  del  Cairo  della  col- 
lezione  di  Re  Faruk.  la  formulaztone 
del  sistema  di  valutazione  delle  mone- 

“Soldi  Numismatica,"  Volume  3,  March  1986. 


te  adottato  dail'A  N  A  I’mventario  del¬ 
la  colleztone  Josiah  K  Lilly  per  la 
•Smithsonian  Institution* 

II  libro  6  stato  compiiato  sulla  base 
di  mformazioni  di  pnma  mano  e  di  una 
nufnta  sene  di  testimonianze  di  perso- 
ne  che  in  quaiche  modo  entrarono  in 
contatto  con  Kosoff  nei  momentt  piu 
sigmficativi  della  sua  vita  e  della  sua 
attivita,  mclusi  alcuni  dei  numismatici 
piu  famosi  del  nostro  secolo  Impor- 
tante  la  documentaztone  fotografica, 
che  spazia  neli  arco  di  circa  mezzo  se 
colo  In  appenq»ce.  documenti  e  indict 
a  compietamento  deii'accurata  tratta 
zione 
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About  1937  Reeded  Edge  Coins 


The  following  correspondence  was  received  from 
Of  Alan  Herbert,  who  is  in  West  Germany  and  who 
ft  heads  the  European  bureau  of  Krause  Publications. 

Dear  Dave, 

Your  Spring  1986  Rare  Coin  Review  wended  its 
|  way  to  my  South  Dakota  address,  then  took  its  time 
i  getting  to  me  here  in  Germany,  but  after  all  the 
l|  delay,  reading  the  letter  and  comments  about  the 
U  “reeded"  1937  coins  triggered  some  memories. 

I  refer  you  to  my  Numismatic  News  article,  page 
|  3,  August  21,  1973,  and  a  follow-up  column  by  Virgil 

||  Hancock  in  the  September  18,  1973  issue,  of  which 
||  I  enclose  copies.  The  coins,  incidentally,  came  in- 
.  to  my  hands  through  Dan  Brown  of  Denver,  who, 
H  I  believe,  obtained  the  coins  from  the  Green  Estate. 

I  I  do  remember  that  he  had  no  question  to  their 
||  source,  and  that  Green  purchased  them  at  the  1941 
n  American  Numismatic  Association. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  source  of  the 
||  reference  to  James  Kelly,  the  August  1960  issue  of 
|  the  Mint  Error  Bulletin,  published  by  the  Collec- 
|  tors  of  Mint  Errors,  later  known  as  CONECA.  The 

■  editor  at  the  time  was  Raymond  J.  Larson,  a  long 

■  time  active  variety  collector,  and  it  is  clear  from  his 
B  comments  that  he  believed  they  were  genuine. 

So,  too,  apparently  did  Abe  Kosoff.  Not  only  did 
|>  he  list  and  sell  them  in  his  1942  auction  (why  the 
B  "100  sets,"  as  he  certainly  knew  from  the  hubbub 
K  the  previous  year  that  there  were  300?),  but  I  have 
i  an  index  card  listing  a  pair  of  the  pieces  in  his 
n  American  Numismatic  Association  auction  in 
w  Chicago,  September  16, 1966,  under  Lot  1358.  This 
B  is  despite  the  1953  article  in  the  Numismatic  Scrap- 

■  book  Magazine,  which  from  Wayne  Philipps'  com- 
B  ment  apparently  exposed  the  pieces  as  fakes. 
K  Obviously,  the  same  could  be  said  for  Kelly,  since 

|  his  1960  sale  was  seven  years  after  that  article. 

After  devoting  a  couple  of  hours  to  the  search, 
B  assuming  first  that  I  had  written  the  piece  as  a  col- 
lf  umn  and  then  remembering  that  it  was  an  article 
ft  instead,  and  switching  to  a  successful  search  for 
f|  Virgil's  column,  I  decided  that  the  topic  probably 
k  was  of  enough  interest  to  do  a  full  column  on  it 
|  by  adding  some  of  the  material  you  presented,  so 
I  that  our  present  readers  [of  Numismatic  News]  can 

E  benefit  from  it.  I  believe  that  Krause  should  still  have 
the  original  photos  of  the  Green  coin  and  also  of 
B  the  one  that  Virgil  had  photographed. 

As  long  as  I  am  at  it,  I  want  to  mention  that  I  en- 
B  joy  receiving  both  the  Rare  Coin  Review  and  your 
B  auction  catalogues,  and  that  they  have  several  times 
B  come  to  the  rescue  in  answering  readers'  questions. 
K  I  have  an  incomplete  library  of  them  dating  back 
I  to  1975  when  I  was  working  in  Germany  earlier, 
|  and  they  have  been  a  welcome  source  of  informa- 
I  tion  a  number  of  times. 

I  think  this  saga  is  a  graphic  example  of  the 
ft  multitude  of  hobby  information  that  is  published, 
ft  and  either  forgotten  or  overlooked,  never  coming 
B  to  one's  attention  until  "after  the  fact."  This  and  oth- 
B  er  incidents  remind  me  again  and  again  of  the  old 
B  yankee  comment  about  "you  can  lead  a  horse  to 
B  water,  but  you  can't  make  him  drink." 

Lastly,  I  envy  you,  your  Wolfeboro  location,  as 
■  I  grew  up  in  Franconia,  New  Hampshire,  where  my 
ft  dad  was  postmaster  for  23  years. 

Sincerely,  ALAN  HERBERT. 

The  following  is  reproduced  from  an  article  in 
B  "Mint  Error  Collectors  Bulletin "  on  the  subject,  as 
B  furnished  by  Alan  Herbert: 

Lincoln  cents,  1937,  rare  "milled  edge"  variety. 
I  Uncirculated,  bright  red.  This  cent  and  the  nickel, 
ft  Lot  276  in  James  Kelly's  auction  at  the  Penn-Ohio 
ft  Convention  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  March  18,  1960, 
|  were  purchased  at  the  1941  Philadelphia  ANA  Con- 
H  vention.  There  have  been  many  conflicting  stories 


regarding  this  coin,  but  it  has  been  verified  by  none 
other  than  the  late  F.C.C.  Boyd  that  the  late  Ira  Reed 
obtained  300  sets  of  these  coins  from  the  Mint  just 
prior  to  the  convention.  This  information  is  first¬ 
hand,  as  I  was  at  the  convention,  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr.  Boyd,  and  can 
vouch  for  the  above  statement.  It  is  a  rare  coin  with 
auction  records  close  to  $100.  [The  coin  brought 
$35  in  the  Kelly  sale],  1937  "milled  edge"  nickel. 
From  the  original  300,  distributed  at  the  1941 
Philadelphia  Convention.  See  Lot  No.  121  for  ad¬ 
ditional  information.  Brilliant  Uncirculated,  very 
rare,  auction  records  up  to  $100,  sold  for  $52.50. 

The  following  article  is  from  "Numismatic  News," 
August  21,  1973,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Alan 
Herbert: 

In  response  to  several  requests,  we  have  in¬ 
vestigated  reports  of  reeded  edges  on  the  1937  cent 
and  nickel.  At  least  300  sets  of  1937  cents  and 
nickels  were  reeded  by  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  but 
so  far  as  can  be  determined  it  was  not  sanctioned, 
the  work  being  done  by  employees  on  a  "sub  rosa" 
basis. 

Sold  at  various  reputable  auctions  and  even  listed 
in  the  Guide  Book,  the  coins  were  the  result  of  an 
idea  of  Ira  Reed,  the  Philadelphia  coin  dealer.  The 
story  behind  the  reeded  coins  was  explained  by 
James  Kelly  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  auction  he  con¬ 
ducted  March  18-20,  1960,  at  the  Penn-Ohio  Con¬ 
vention  in  Columbus,  Ohio... 

The  cent  offered  at  the  Penn-Ohio  Convention 
in  1960  realized  $35,  and  the  nickel  brought  $52.50, 
and  were  verified  by  Kelly  as  having  been  bought 
at  the  1941  convention.  The  two  coins  pictured  [in 
the  Numismatic  News  article]  are  from  an  equally 
impeccable  source— the  Charles  Green 
Collection— and  are  probably  the  ones  on  which 
the  Guide  Book  listing  was  based.  Close  examina¬ 
tion  shows  that  neither  coin  was  reeded  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  manner. 

Instead,  Mint  personnel  used  a  knurling  machine 
to  apply  a  wide-spaced  reeding  to  the  cent  and  a 
fine  reeding  on  the  nickel,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
specimen  examined,  shows  an  overlap  where  the 
coin  was  rotated  too  far  and  allowed  the  knurling 
wheel  to  start  a  second  row.  The  reeding  on  the 
cent  is  spaced  evenly  and  does  not  overlap;  but  in 
either  case  the  reeding  can  be  easily  faked,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  this  was  done  after  the  coins  were 
struck. 

If  the  reeding  had  been  accomplished  by  forc¬ 
ing  coins  through  a  broach  similar  to  a  collar,  there 
would  have  been  pressure  marks  on  the  rim  and 
metal  displaced  from  the  reeds  would  have  shown 
up  at  one  end  of  each  reed.  However,  in  this  case, 
the  metal  is  filled  up  at  both  ends  and  shows  it  was 
pushed  sidewise  in  both  directions  by  the  knurled 
wheel. 

The  otrvious  conclusion  that  the  collector  should 
observe  considerable  caution  in  buying  such  an 
item.  Also,  in  light  of  the  recent  announcement  by 
the  Mint  that  "not  legally  issued  coins"  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  confiscation,  it  would  appear  that  the  original 
300  sets  are  in  jeopardy— if  the  Mint  can  find  a  way 
to  identify  the  coins  and  distinguish  their  knurled 
reeding  from  other  privately  appl  ^d  reeding  on 
1937  cents  and  nickels. 

The  following  is  from  an  article  by  Virgil  Han¬ 
cock  in  "Numismatic  News"  September  18,  1973: 

Maybe  I'm  quibbling  over  the  definition  of 
"mint,"  but  I  just  can't  agree  that  a  coin  made  in 
the  men's  room  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint  is  a  "mint 
product— sub  rosa  or  otherwise!  My  same  argu¬ 
ment  applies  to  the  mint's  machine  shop. 

My  friend  Alan  Herbert's  article  prompts  my 
claim  that  the  "reeded  edge"  1937  nickel  and  cent 


sets  should  not— I  emphasize  not— be  called  "mint- 
made  products." 

Three  different  "explanations"  I've  heard  as  to 
how  those  "reeded  edge"  1937  cents  came  to  be: 

No.  1,  that  some  daydreaming  mint  employee, 
wondering  if  his  horse  won  in  the  second  at 
Pimlico,  carelessly  inserted  a  reeded  collar  (used 
for  some  foreign  coins  being  manufactured  in  the 
Philadelphia  Mint)  with  dies  for  United  States  coins 
into  the  coining  machine  and  didn't  wake  up  until 
exactly  300  "reeded  edge"  nickels  had  spewed  from 
the  press. 

That  yarn,  of  course,  is  pure  baloney.  It  does  not 
explain  how  the  same  error  occurred  to  exactly  300 
"reeded  edge"  cents. 

Also,  last  month  I  telephoned  a  mint  official  and 
was  told  that  Philadelphia  hadn't  then  made  any 
reeded-edge  foreign  coins  of  the  exact  dimensions 
of  the  United  States  nickel  and  cent;  thus  no  such 
collars  were  present  at  the  time. 

Cock-and-bull  story  No.  2  was  either  that  a  crook¬ 
ed  mint  employee  surreptitiously  machined  the  two 
reeded  collars,  and  slipped  them  into  the  coining 
process  for  exactly  300  specimens  of  each  coin,  or 
that  the  mint  was  toying  with  the  idea  of  going  in¬ 
to  production  on  reeded  edge  nickels  and  cents, 
these  were  "trial"  strikes. 

In  his  earlier  article,  Alan  Herbert  proved  these 
two  explanations  completely  false.  He  revealed  that 
the  "reeding"  was  fake,  having  been  put  on  other¬ 
wise  genuine  cents  and  nickels  with  a  knurling 
tool... 

The  third  "explanation"  is  the  same  as  the  one 
given  in  Alan's  article,  except  that  I  am  of  a  different 
opinion  as  to  what  the  fakes  should  be  called. 

Supposedly,  the  story  goes,  Mr.  A.  (a  coin  dealer, 
long  since  deceased)  bribed  a  mint  employee  to 
coin  300  "reeded  edge"  1937  nickels  and  300 
"reeded  edge"  1937  cents,  which  Mr.  A  sold  as 
"genuine,  unofficial  mint  issues." 

A  Mr.  C.  (now  also  deceased)  was  told  by  a  Mr. 
B  (deceased,  too)  that  Mr.  A.  had  told  Mr.  B.  that 
Mr.  A.  had  been  in  collusion  with  Mr.  D.  (a  crook¬ 
ed  mint  employee)  to  coin  the  pieces  that  Mr.  A. 
sold  as  an  "unofficial  issue." 

The  story,  to  me,  also  has  something  of  a  baloney 
flavor. 

As  Alan  Herbert  proved  in  his  article,  grooves 
were  applied  with  a  knurling  roller,  a  hardened  steel 
roller  with  ridges  on  its  face,  pressed  against  the 
edge  of  a  coin  while  the  coin,  clamped  to  a  ma¬ 
chine  shop  lathe,  rotated.  There  were  no  lathes  in 
the  coining  room  at  the  old  Philadelphia  Mint.  Last 
month  at  the  American  Numismatic  Association 
Convention  in  Boston  I  checked  that  fact  with  a 
former  mint  employee. 

To  be  called  a  mint  product,  a  coin  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  mint's  coining  room,  not  in  the  men's 
room  or  machine  shop! 

A  farfetched  notion  is  that  Mr.  D.  (a  crooked  mint 
employee)  could  have  bribed  night  guards  to  keep 
quiet  about  Mr.  D.'s  unauthorized  visit  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  shop  for  several  hours  (estimated  at  five)  he 
would  have  needed  to  center,  clamp  and  knurl  each 
of  the  600  coins. 

More  likely,  Mr.  D.  (the  mint  employee,  if  he  really 
was  such  an  employee)  knurled  the  600  coins  in 
a  suburban  machine  shop,  although  he  may  have 
told  Mr.  A.  that  he  had  coined  them  in  the  mint. 

In  any  case,  dear  reader,  don't  waste  your  mon¬ 
ey  buying  "reeded  edge"  cents  or  nickels, 
regardless  of  dates,  as  an  "unofficial  issue."  As  Alan 
Herbert  says,  anyone  can  buy  a  steel  knurling  ruler 
and  press  curves  in  the  edge  of  any  nickel  or  cent 
in  any  machine  shop  in  town... 
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Confederate  States  of  America 
$500  Notes 
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Most  numismatists  have  heard  stories  about  individuals  having  a  "fortune"  in  Confederate  pa¬ 
per  money.  Oh,  if  the  South  had  only  won  the  war,  these  chests  full  of  currency  would  be  worth 
a  fortune! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  few  types  of  Confederate  paper  money  are  quite  common,  and  other  issues 
are  somewhat  plentiful  but  only  in  ragged  or  otherwise  undesirable  condition. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  the  scarcer  type  notes,  such  as  the  $500  note  of  1864  which 
we  offer  here,  are  very  difficult  to  find  in  collectible  condition,  and  are  certainly  not  available, 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  in  any  large  lots. 

For  the  past  six  months  or  so  we  have  been  trying  to  locate  nice  examples  of  this  "Stonewall 
Jackson"  note  in  Choice  EF.  We  have  found  very,  very  few  pieces,  but  we  are  most  pleased  with 
the  few  specimens  that  we  have  acquired. 

The  note,  as  pictured  above,  is  printed  on  the  obverse  only  in  black  and  pink  on  rather  inex¬ 
pensive  paper.  This  is  one  reason  that  so  few  nice  notes  have  survived.  Even  moderate  handling 
or  circulation  damaged  these  notes  in  a  hurry. 

If  you're  looking  for  something  highly  unusual  that  is  quite  scarce  and  simply  fun  to  own,  we 
recommend  these  notes. 

Choice  EF/AU  specimens  available  at  $115.00  each. 


Savage  Mining  Company 
Bullion  Receipts 
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As  part  of  a  collection,  we  purchased  a  group  of  interesting,  and  historic,  check-like  documents 
which  were  given  to  mining  firms  who  presented  their  ore  at  the  Gould  and  Curry  Assay  Office, 
Virginia  City,  Nevada,  during  the  height  of  the  famous  Comstock  Lode  discovery. 

Each  receipt  is  a  bit  more  than  seven  inches  long  and  roughly  three  inches  high  with  a  large 
margin  on  the  left  side. 

All  receipts  will  grade  EF  or  better,  with  some  minor  aging.  Each  is  of  nice  quality,  and  certain¬ 
ly  suitable  for  framing  as  an  interesting  reminder  of  the  old  West. 

\Ne  have  a  small  number  of  completely  filled  out  and  signed  receipts  dated  1867.  These  are 
priced  as  $9.95  each. 

We  also  have  a  group  of  unissued  receipts,  printed  two  to  the  page,  priced  at  $4.95  for  the  pair. 


Let's  Hear  it  for  Nickels! 

In  investment-oriented  publications  one  reads 
very  little  about  nickel-five  cent  pieces,  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  space  is  typically  devoted  to  silver  dollars, 
gold  coins,  and  other  "investment  quality"  items. 
An  exception  is  provided  by  an  article  by  Jack 
Ehrmantraut,  appearing  in  the  Coin  Dealer  Newslet¬ 
ter  "Monthly  Summary"  July  1986  which  noted, 
in  part: 

"The  two  major  nickel  series,  the  Shield  minted 
from  1883  to  1886  and  the  Liberty  from  1883  to 
1912,  provide  the  quality  conscious  collectoca  col¬ 
lecting  challenge  and  at  an  affordable  level.  Unlike 
many  series  of  United  States  coins,  there  are  no  ex¬ 
treme  rarities  preventing  one  from  assembling  a 
complete  set.  Though  difficult  to  locate  in  strict 
MS-65  condition,  locating  all  but  a  few  dates  is 
possible  with  a  concerted  effort. 

"For  those  collectors  whose  main  interest  in  rare 
coins  is  financial  gain,  no  other  series  offers  the 
astute  investor  the  potential  for  profit  as  does  the 
nickel  series. 

"The  nickel  series  was  the  best  performer  dur¬ 
ing  the  celebrated  bull  market  of  1979  and  1980. 
With  superb  pieces  currently  bringing  about  one- 
third  of  what  they  brought  during  the  heat  of  1980, 
one  must  view  the  nickel  series  as  a  series  that 
could  indeed  lead  the  way  in  the  next  major  bull 
market  which  is  currently  unfolding." 

Your  editor  has  used  boldface  type  to  emphasize 
the  comment  in  the  article  which  caught  our  eye. 
One  thing  is  abundantly  clear  when  numismatic 
market  history  is  studied.  Each  series  has  its  day 
in  the  sun.  In  1865,  over  a  century  ago,  the  "hot¬ 
test"  series  was  that  of  tokens  and  medals  relating 
to  George  Washington,  to  be  followed  by  colonial 
American  coins  taking  the  lead  a  decade  later,  in 
1875.  At  other  times  in  numismatic  history,  such 
items  as  tokens  and  storecards,  commemoratives, 
U.S.  gold  coins,  Buffalo  nickels  (during  a 
memorable  survey  taken  by  Abe  Kosoff  a  number 
of  years  ago),  and,  most  recently,  silver  dollars  have 
had  their  day  in  the  sun. 

For  many  years  your  editor  has  advocated  taking 
a  contrary  point  of  view,  investing  in  series  that  are 
"quiet"  for  out  of  favor.  Noted  financier  Bernard 
Baruch  laid  the  foundation  to  his  fortune  by  buy¬ 
ing  unpopular  stocks  at  low  prices  and  selling 
popular  stocks  at  high  prices.  While  investment 
newsletters  focus  on  silver  dollars— and  we  think 
silver  dollars  are  a  nifty  series  so  have  no  complaint 
about  this— the  fact  remains  that  just  about 
everything  else  under  the  numismatic  sun  suffers 
from  neglect,  from  colonials  to  patterns,  from  half 
cents  to  half  dollars,  from  dimes  to  paper  money. 


Cary  Beedon  Writes 

The  following  letter  was  recently  received  from 
Gary  Beedon,  editor  of  the  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Southern  California  Quarterly,  official  jour¬ 
nal  of  that  organization: 

"Greetings  to  the  Rare  Coin  Review  staff.  In  my 
opinion  your  Rare  Coin  Review  magazine  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  When  asked  about  this  publication  (and 
other  Bowers  and  Merena  publications),  one  can 
say  only  good  things.  My  hat  is  off  to  Bowers  and 
Merena  for  a  job  well  done! 

"Joel  Orosz  in  his  article  'The  Great  Grading 
Grabble'  provides  interesting  reading.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  reprint  his  article  in  a  future  issue  of 
The  N.A.S.C.  Quarterly ?  Proper  credit  would  be  giv¬ 
en  to  the  author  and  to  the  Rare  Coin  Review." 

Gary,  we  appreciate  your  nice  words— and  per¬ 
mission  is  hereby  granted  to  reprint  the  article  in 
the  manner  you  suggest.  Thanks  again  for  your  sen¬ 
timents! 
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When  Great  Collections 

Are  Sold 


BOWERS  AND  MERENA 

Sells  Them 

Contact  us  now  about  selling  your  coins. 

Sales  conducted  in  New  York  and  other  major  cities. 

AUCTIONS  BY  BOWERS  AND  MERENA,  INC. 

Box  1224,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire  03894  (603)  569-5095 
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